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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE following ſheets were compoſed in obedience to 
yu public voice. «The circumſtances that led to an Em- 
baſſy to China, the preparations that were made, the 
route that was purſued, the countries that were vi- 
fited, the tranſactions that took place, all excited a cu- 
rioſity, which the Miniſter, who originated the mea- 
ſure, was well diſpoſed 10 gratify. And it was thought 
moſt likely to be ſaligfactory that the materials-for this 
purpoſe ſhould be entruſted to a perſon who had been 
himſelf acquainted, from the beginning, with, every 
e. of the expedition; and who, afterwards, 
was preſent at every thing that paſſed during the pro- 
greſs of it. He has endgawoured to acquit himſelf of 
this duty, with all the diligence that the ill health 
under which he laboured would allow, in the-expetta- 
tion that, from other neceſſary delays, the Publig 
3 rould not have to wait for his part of the perfor- 
3 mance; and in the hope, likewiſe, that his efforts 
would be received with greater allowance, than if he 
had come forward from the ſuggeſtions of his own 
mind, and with a conſciouſneſs of talent and literary 
attainments, which might enable hum 10 defy the ſe- * 
perity of criticiſm. 
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OCCASION OF THE EMBASSY, 


IxNTRODUcCT ION. Privileges granted by the Chineſe go- 
vernment to the Portugueze, who were the firſt Europeans 
that viſited China by ſea.—Favour ſhewn to the Dutch, in 
conſequence 'of certain ſervices rendered by them. Miſſion- 
aries for the propagation of Chriſtianity in China promote 
the intereſt of their reſpective countries—general character 
of the miſſionaries.— Firſt attempt of the Pugh to eſtabliſh 
a commercial intercourſe with the Chineſe at Canton, through 
the means of the Portugueze at Macao, as taken from a ma- 
nuſcript accaunt of the expedition—how Brand. treated by 
the Portugueze—quarrels with the Chineſe government. 
hoſtile attacks——unfavourable impreſſion of the Engli/ on the 
minds of the Chineſe—9/tenſible motives of the latter for per- 
mitting foreign nations to trade to Canton—their indifference 
as to foreign trade—grizvances ſuffered by Europeans, and 
mare particularly by the Engliſh, at Canton—ſuch grievances 
unknown to the Emperar—neceſſity of repreſenting them to 
him—firft ſuggeſtion of an Embaſſy—ſtrengthened by a con- 
federation of the relative ſituation of. China and neighbouring 
poſſeſſions of the Engliſh in Hindeſtan—adiditional matives.— 
Fatal accident at Canton—miſrepreſented at the court of 
Pekin—critical ſtate of trade to Canton—its importance 
account of the firſt introductien of tea in Europe—rapid in- 
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ereaſe of its conſumption in EngJand—Poſſibility of ſecuring 
an. intimate conneftion with the Chineſe empire—advantages 
of ſuch a connection plan of the preſent Embaſſy-«cautions 
20 be obſerved in the choice of an Embaſſador, 

. | ö page 1 10 23. 


CHAPTER I. - 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE EMBASSY. 


Thoughts on patronage—ſafely exercifed in favour of po- 
pular r e caſe 7 . 
his conduct in former eee, e Embaſſador to 
China.—All the perſons compoſing the Embaſſy recommended 
ty him—names, qualifications, and, ſtations of maſt of them 
. of filling up the appointment of interpreter —two 

ineſe qualified for that purpoſe found at Naples, and brought 
t E . eee eee uſeful in the felettion of preſents 
for the Emperor nature of them. Intention of the Em- 

Halli) announced in à leiter from the Chairman of the Eaſi 

India Company, ſent by Cunimiſſioners to Canton extract of 

that letter—falſe alarm taken at the ſecret views of the Em- 

_ baſſy by one of the diplomatic corps. Real intent of ſuch miſ- 

ion, as appears in his Majeſty's private inſtructions to his 

Embaſſador —alſa in his letter to the Emperor of China,— + 

. Diſcretionary powers. given to the Embaſſador to viſit other 

countries in the Eaſi All the perſons belonging to the Em- 

. baſſy meet at Portſmouth in readineſs ts embark—their ge- 

, neral diſpoſition” SR page 23 to 40. 


CHAPTER III. 


' PASSAGE TO MADEIRA. NOTICES OF THAT ISLAND. 


Ships fail from Prrifmouth—Sackal tender ſeparated from 
ibem- are forced to anchor in Torbay, —Conveniences expe- 
- rienced in large ſhips——refleftions'on the ſituation of paſſengers 
4 e ee ee depart from Tor- 
ay nautical remarſs. Arrival and reception at Ma- 
dteira road and anchorage of Funchal curſory remarks upon 
the ifland—/tory of an Angliſbman, the ſuppoſed diſcoverer of 


Madeira 


2 * 


ffranger, and induſiry of the weaker ſex—agriculture— pro- 


their boſpitality—introduce free-maſonry at Funchal—that 
- fraternity perſecuted till relieved by an edif from Liſhon—in- 


2 diſeaſes moſi frequent—excurſion to the crater of an extinct 
I volcano=—geological-remarks.—Defences of Madeira—its mi- 
1 litary ęſtabliſpment.— Ships depart from Funchal. | 

00 | : N page 40 to 64. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PASSAGE TO TENERIFFE 3 To sr. JAGO. NOTICES 
0 OF THOSE ISLANPDs. 


coaft of Africa—currents running between them, —Different 
appearances of the peak of Teneriffe—coaſt of that iſſand.— 
Road of Santa Cruz.—Peril to which the gallantry of Ad- 
miral Blake muſt havezexpoſed him there in ihe laſt century— 
general view. of Santa Cruz and neighbourhood—converſation 
; * between a native of the 1 and à gentleman the Em- 
Y baſſy. — Excurſion into the country—1inland capital—females 
FF wmpriſoncd ws. on continued ta the town of Ora- 
tava. General uſe of Britiſh manufaftures.—Fourney to- 
wards the peak—Tempeſtuous weather—return without at- 
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3 to the peak.—T[nhabitants of the iſland ſupplied with ice 
E throughout the year from neighbourhood of the peak—Reli- 
Z gious habits of the people. —Eſcape of a young lady from a 
convent during the preparations for her taking the veil, — 
Meulth of the biſhop of the Canary iflands—his application 4 
it character. - Cmmerce of the Canaries. Revenue of the 
croton - monopolies. —Volcanic appearances of Tenerife —ex- 
tent climats. Deſcendants of original inhabitants, very 
few—cauſes of their decreaſe. Canary birds population of 


ands. — Arrival at Port Praya in the ifland of St, Fago— 
aiftreſs of an Engliſh ſailor found upon the beach- bis arcount 

of the wretched ſtate of the iſland from drought—general 
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 Madeira—ſurvey of the 1fland by Fahnſtane.—indalence of the 
duce of Madeira—ebief trade in the hands of the Engliſh— - 


fluence of the clergy on the decline population of the iſland— 


Comjeftures relative to the origin of iſlands lying off the 


3 taining the ſummit—ſome account of the tawn and port of 
Orataua.— Narrative of Ar. Fohnſtone's ſucceſsful aſcent _ 


the ſeveral Canary iſlands, —Route to the Cape de Verde 
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view of the port and neighbourhood —vegetation—tree of vaſt © 


fize.— Miſerable condition of the governor, inhabitants, and 


cattle, in all the Cape de Verde iflands—prefent reduced popu- 
lation ſome account of harbours in theſe iſlands.— Geological 


remarks in the iſland of St. ago ton of St. Jago in 


ruins. —Veſſels in Port Praya.—Scene of action between Ad- 


miral Suffrein and Commodore Fobnſtone. — Inſtance of poli- 
tical morality. Monopoly of flave trade in St. Fago—little 
value of money there. Ships fail from Port Praya. - , 
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CHAPTER v. 


PASSAGE OF THE INE, ' COURSE AcROSd THE Ar- 
LANTIC. HARBOUR, *CITY, AND COUNTRY OF 
RIO DE JANEIRO... FAC 


_  Olſervations on the relative poſition of the African and 
American continent, Precautions obſerved by commander of 
the Lion for the prefervation of his crew. Reflections on 


origin of ceremony in croſſing the Line—how performed. 
Remarks on winds and currents in croſſing. the Atlantic. — 
and of 'Frio—Direfttons for entering into, and obſerva- 
tions on, harbour of Ris de Faneiro—general view M city 
and harbour of Rio—ſhops full of Britiſh manufaftures— 
cauſe of unheatthineſs of Rio—gay diſpoſition of its inhabit- 
ants—external ceremonies of religion obſerve are, man- 
nern, cuſtoms public walks—botanic garden cochineal in- 


ſeat, and plant on which it freds, with manner of preparing 


the dyc—manufattory for whale oil laue trade—ſituation 
and diſpoſition of theſe imported into Rio. Character of ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the Braztls—face of "the country behind 


. Rio, and its produce.—Valley of Tijouca.— Diviſion of the 


Brazits into feveral governments condition of each pro- 
duftions—grievances of the ſettlers—conſpiracy formed by 
ſome of the principal among them—alteration in their diſpo- 
tion vietios of independence, Falſe policy of Portugueze 
government towards the Brazils.—Defentes and military eſta- 
bliſhinent of Rio—attention vicerey to the Embaſſador— 
imminent danger of the Lien in ſailing out of the harbour, — 
Departure, | . 
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ä PASSAGE To THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE Ar- 


LANTIC, AND OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. ' VIEW 
OF THE; ISLANDS OF TRISTAN D'ACUNHA IN - 
THE FORMER, AND THOSE | OF ST, PAUL AND 
AMSTERDAM IN THE LATTER ___ | 
Uniformity of the\winds within and near the tropics—pre- 
parations made againſt bad weather apprehended beyond them. 


 —Uncommon effects of ſea-fickneſs on one gentleman on board 


the Lien. —Languor how avoided by paſſengers at ſea—occu-. 
pations.— Diſtinctions obſerved in ſhips of war.—Arrival at, 
and view of, iſlands of Triſtan d' Acunha—part, probably, 
of a chain of ſubaqueous mountains. — Plans formerly in con- 
templation T forming a ſettlement on Triſtan d' Acunha,— 
Ships proceed from thence to the eaſtward. —Cur rents near 
the Cape of Good Hope—hard gale of wind. Arrival at the 
lands ws Paul and Amſterdam—men unexpettedly per- 
ceived on the latter. Narrative of Perron and his compa- 
nions—their occupation there—abundance of ſeals and ſea. 
Care int pag a cove oppoſite the anchorage—boiling 


* 


ſprings round its ſides—a great crater—whole iſland volca- 


3 fill in a ſtate inflammation — extent of the 
Hand —fiſb and fowl abundant. Perron condutts ſome of the 
gentlemen round the iſland —in the mean time is deſpoiled of 
part of his property—Ships depart from iſland of Amſterdam. 
1 5 1 | page 143 70 171, 
CHAPTER VII. 
ENTRANCE INTO THE STRAITS OF SUNDA,—VISIT 
To BATAVIA AND BANTAM IN THE ISLAND OF 
JAVA.—VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN EXTREMITY 
|. OF THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA,—PASSAGE 
THROUGH THE STRAITS OF BANKA TO PULO- 
CONDORE:. -.... Co ING, 2 
Lion and Hindsftan ſeparate in attempting to diſcover veſ- 
fels bound for Europe. Symptoms of ſcurvy make their ap- 


pearance 


dead —utility of Chine 
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pearance in the crews—pains taken againſt it—View of 
Mands on entering unto the firaits of Sunda. Different parts 


F the earth differently produced. - Gradations in the ſcale of 


animated nature. Aquatic  animals—marine ſubſtances, — 
Shrps. proceed to Batavia. reception F Embaſſador there. 
diſpaic hes from Commiſſioners at Canton, favourable to the 
Views of the Embaſſy—contents communicated to the Dutch 
government entertainment giuen by Governor General. 


beautiful appearance. of | country ummedigtely-about Batavia 


yet extremely unhealthy to Eurgpeans—ſaying on the occaſion— 
is which' Europeans art fubjett there-—flate of the at- 
ere little diminution f the beat. at night—uniformity. 
temper ature favourable. to the preſervation of the teeth 
ingular cuſiam of  Favaneſe with regard to theirs —difficulty 
of filling pleas H praper perjans-—neceſſity of procuring 
military recrunts from Germany—their miſerable condition at 
Batavia—defence and military eflabliſhment there——commgerce 
of that. place with' China climate not boftile to Chineſe ſet- 
Hers —induftry and maderatian of the latter, contraſted with 
zndolent and luxurious liues of the Dutch who refide there 
bow the latter ſpend their tim. manners, dreſs, and diſpo- 
tion of the Dutch ladies at Batavia——how power of the 
Dutch maintained. State of the native Favaneſe—of im- 


ported flaves—theſe chiefly females — Emperor ef Fava's fe- 


male military guard—other ſovereigns in ava—paſſon of 


Jawaneſe for gaming—fatal conſequences —running a muck— 


Revolt of the Chineſe ſettlers againſt the Dutch government— 


many of them put to. death. —apology made to the Emperor 0 
Page reply. of 2 een, Mails Ching 
at Batavia retain their native cuſtoms —inflanced in the ve- 
neration for their anceſtors, and manner of burying their 
e fettlers at Batavia.—Deſcendants 
of Portugueze in Batavia retain their language, but change 
their religion for that of Calvin. Dutch management of the 


ice trade. —Deſcription of the nutmeg plant. clode—cinna- 


mon—pepper——areca nui report of Upas, or poiſon tree 
Hangofteen, and other fruits. River of Batavia abound- 


ing in crecodiles—ſuperftitious notions. of the Favaneſe con- 


cerning them. ſimilar to thoſe of the Egyptian culture 
about Batavia deſcription of the totun population of Ba- 
tavia, and of the diſtricts round it belonging to the Duteh.— 
Ships fail from Batavia. Lion Ae bon an unknown 
reck—neceſſity of purchaſing the Clarence as a tender, —On 


return to ſtraits of Sunda, une xpectedly find there the Fackhall 
| | Brig 


: Þ Greys method of taking thoſe 


uE er ConTrws. 4 
zrigſeme of the gentlemen ſurvey the mouth of the trait 
aſcertain. longitude of ſeutral places —in one place diſcover 
caves filled with the rar wy highly 4 in China 


Jquadron anchor —ſuſpicion of hoſtile intentions on the part 


- 


F the ſquadron—late revolutions in Cachin-china arrival 


F a perſon of rank from the ſovereigu of the neighbouring 


country, with preſents to the Embaſſador harbour and town 


of Turon dinner given by the Governor 4 the place agi- 

ity of the natives—ſhittle-cack played with the feet —inge- 
_nuity of natives. exemplified—method of purifying ſugar — 
transfer of females on eaſy terms—oppreſſive conduct of the 


upper, humiliating ſituation of the lawer ranks—muſic cul- 
tivated in Cochin-china—entertainment and play given to the 


Embaſſador—Britiſh manufactures in 7 among the natiurs— 


: haw ſupplied military eſtabliſhment of the country—elephants 


trained for war killed for food precious metals found in the 


mountains of Cochin-china—other commodities—ſeldom brought 
down to the plains ſince the troubles—inhabitants of the for- 
mer a different race from the latter, theſe the diet—dreſs— 


induſtry 


0m. — hy Europeans more affected by hot weather than Chi- 
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induſtry corrupt judicature. Curious inſect found near Tu- 
ron —Aeſcription, and geometrical admeaſurement, of that har- 
Zour climate periodical inundations—danger of. trading to 
coaſt of Cochin- china without à protecting ſettlement—in- 
ftanced.in the narrow eſcape of a ve ent thither from Ben- 
gal.—Deſcription of the iſland of Callao. — Aduantages of a 
ſettlement at Turon,—Death , the purſer of the Lion— 


maſter of the Lion detained for Jome days by the natives in an 


attempt to explore ome 'part of the country his account of 


' © twbat he ſaw and fuffered, Extent of Cochin-chineſe domi- 


nians. Departure of the ſquadron announced to the ſovereign 
of Turon further preſents from him,—Squadron ſails. _ 
| | OT 3 page 240 10 285. 
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PASSAGE TO THE LADRONE ISLANDS NEAR Me 


' CAO.3 AND THENCE TO CHU-SAN. - TRANSAC= 
TIONS AND OBSERVATIONS THERE. 


Conjectures on height and irregularity of tides in gulf of 
Tunguin.— Arrival at Ladrone iflands—ſome account of them. — 
Brigs ordered io Macao. — One of the Chineſe interpreters with- 
"draws from the ſervice'of the Embaſſy—his conduct contraſted 


with that of. his collegue, — Information obtained at Macao from 
the Commiſſioners, relative to the impreſſion made on the officers 
"of government at Canton, on the Embaſſy being announced to 


them - heir conduct in conſequence—their eagerneſs to obtain a 
lift of the preſents —te find out the views of the Embaſſy. —T wo 
Chineſe merchants ordered from Canton to Pekin, to ſerve as in- 
terpreters—how and why prevented — European miſſtonaries for- 


 * merly appointed to that office by the Chineſe court—a native 


now preferred. —Squadron in proceeding through the flraits of 


Formoſa meets with much bad weather —reaſons for ſuppaſing. ſuch | 


veather to be frequent there.— Reach the Quesſan iſlands —mul- 
titude of Chineſe veſſels under ſail—former chart of Chu:faniſlands 
corrected— Clarence diſpatched to town of Chu-ſan—general de- 


feription of Chu. ſan iſtands. — Viſit toifland of Lowang,— Chu-ſan 


harbour. —Vifit ta governor of Chu-ſan—to neighbouring city of 
Ting-hai—its flreets—houſes—markets—drefs of the pecple—feet 


of the women cramped—conjeftures on the origin of ſuch a cuf- 


neſe 
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nefe=—Governor's hall of audience. Number and variety 
handſome lanthorns—large lanthorns entirely made of horn —art 
of making ſuch—dwarf trees in hall of audience—4rt of eo 
ing trees—Pikts procured to conduct the ſquadron through the 
Yellow ſea.— Governor's viſit to the Clarence—Chineſe phy- 
fician's attendance on a iel perſon on board mode of feeling the 
pulſe. — Departure of Clarence from Chu-ſan harbour. Alarm- 
ing whirlpool. — Clarence joins the ſhips. — Hmbaſſador declines 
an invitation to go aſhere.—YS quadron ſets fail. | 
| „ Page 285 to 327. 


CHAPTER X. 


NAVIGATION THROUGH THE YELLOW SEA, EM. 
BA38ADOR'S ENTRANCE INTO THE RIVER LEAD» 
ING ro TIEN-SING. 


. Extent of the Chineſe coafl. — Boundaries of the Yellow 
fra Conduct of Chineſe pilots. — Low flate of navigation among 
the Chineſe—caunſes thereof. — Chinefe compaſs deſeribed—its ad- 
vautages.—Opimons of the Chineſe regarding magnetic at- 
traftion.—RefleFions of Caung-ſbee, Emperor of China,— 
Progreſs of the ſquadron through the Yellow ſea—meets the 
Endeavour brig. — Account of Mr. M*Cluer's ſtay at one of 
the Pelew iſlands —diſpofition of the people there—of thoſe of 
New Guitiea—Continuance of the ſquadror's navigation. 
Conjectures on the formation of a large ifland near the eaſt coaſt 
of China.— Several iſlands diſcovered through the Yellow fea.— 
Peninſula of Shang-tung—bays upon its northern ſhore.—City 
and raad of Ten-choo-foo.— Inſtance of Chineſe manners, —Pro- 
 clamation of the Embaſſador— its ect. — Strait of Mi. a- tau 
extraordinary direction of the tides—canſes thereof. — Captain 
Campbell's report of the bay of Mi-a-tau.—Squadron enters 
the gulf of Pekin.— Arrives outfrde the bar before the river 
Pei-ho.— Fackall diſpatehed in queſt cf a promiſed harbour — 
none found—reaſons why no good harbour in that gulf, — Hr. 
 Hutner's account of the ſhore. — Arrival of two mandarines on 
board the Lion—deſcription of them.— Preſents of proviſions 
ſent for the ſquadron. — Peculiar difficulty for foreigners to pro- 
nounce or underſtand the Chineſe language. — Deſcription of ſome 
bf the preſents intended for the Emperor.— Preſents trans-ſbipped 
into Chineſe veſſels, in erder to croſs the bar—particulars con- 
Tz) | | | cerning 
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cerning thoſe veſſels. —Inſlruftions to Sir Ereſmus Gower, dure 
ing the Embaſſador's ay on ſhoxe.— Parting of his Excellency 
and ſuite from the ſhips —eraſſing the har—entrance into the 
river Fęi-ho.— Arriual at Ta-coo. page 327 to 389. 


CHAPTER TI. 


PROGRESS OF THE EMBASSY, ALONG THE RIVER 
PEI-HO, TOWARDS THE CAPITAL OF CHINA, DE- 
' PARTURE OF THE SHIPS FROM THE GULF OF PE» 
CHE-LEE. | 


Safety of the Embaſſy in China. —{ts arrival at Ta- coo 
within the mouth of the Pei-ho.— Accommodation yachts —de- 
ſeription of that prepared for the Embaſſador—how diſtinguiſbed 
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CHAPTER” 
OCCASION; or THE EMBASSY. 


Ir has juſtly been obſerved, that the intereſts and 
purſuits of ſo active and opulent a portion of the 
community as is engaged in trade throughout the 
Britiſh dominions, occupy, at all times, much of the 
attention, and, in the proper ſpirit of a commercial 
nation, influence many of the meaſures of the go- 
vernment. It was naturally ſuppoſed, therefore, 
when the determination was known of ſending an 
embaſly to China from Great Britain, that it was 
undertaken for commercial purpoſes. In fa&, the 
intercourſe between the two countries was carried 
on in a manner that required a change. No cir- 
cumſtance had occurred, either when it was firſt 
attempted by the Engliſh, or ſince it has been eſta- 
bliſhed, that could tend to place it on a more advan- 
tageous footing for them. The natives of other Eu- 
ropean countries, who undertook to trade in China, 
were generally, in this reſpect, more fortunate. 
r.. B:: The 
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The Portugueze were the firſt who frequented 
the Chineſe coaſts upwards of two centuries ago, 
and about the period of their moſt brilliant exploits, 
as well as of the fame which neceſſarily followed 
them. They had rendered ſuch ſignal ſervices to 
the empire of China, that, in return, lands for build- 
ing a town, near to a ſafe harbour at the ſouthern 
extremity of the country, with ſeveral collateral ad- 
vantages, were granted to them; and notwithſtand- 
ing the decline of their power and reputation has 
gradually ted to an encroachment upon their pri vi- 
leges, the recollection of a long and uſeful connec- 
tion contributes to procure them ſtill, on the part 
of the Chineſe, a more familiar and confidential re- 


ception, and, indeed, a marked preference, in partt- 


cular inſtances, before other Europeans. 

The Dutch, in conſequence of aſſiſtance ſupplied 
by them for the reduQion of a formidable rebel 
named Coſhing-ga, whole fleets infeſted the eaſtern 
coaſts of China towards the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, were, for a time careſſed by the eſtabliſhed g- 
vernmient ; and- invited even to Pekin, where the 
firſt emperor of the Man-choo Tartar race was then 
fitting on the throne. His ſucceſſor, the great Cam- 
hi, or, as more accurately pronounced, Caung-ſhee, 
during a long and proſperous reign, received, very 
favourably, any foreigners ſkilled in ſuch arts and 
ſciences as were better underſtood in Europe than 
by his own ſubjects. He admitted many of thoſe 
foreigners into his ſervice and confidence; and em- 
ployed ſome of them in political negotiations. They 
all happened to belong to different religious ſocieties 
of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, founded in dit- 
_ ferent parts of the continent of Europe; and were 
men, who being inſpired with zeal for the propaga- 
tion of the principles of their faith among diſtant 
nations, had been ſent abroad for that purpoſe by 
their reſpective ſuperiors. Several of thoſe who 2 
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rived in China, acquired conſiderable eſteem and in- 
fluence, as well by their talents and knowledge, as“ 
by uncommon ſtrictneſs of morals, diſintereſtedneſs, 
and humility: qualities and a conduct that leave little 
room for claſhing, at leaſt in temporal affairs, with 
the views of other men; and command the venera- 
tion even of thoſe who are not diſpoſed to imitate ' 
the example. By means like theſe, they not only 
gained proſelytes to their religion, but gave a fa- 
vourable impreſſion of the countries from whence 
they came: thus, and by perſonal ſolicitations, 
ſerving the cauſe of ſuch of their countrymen as 
were engaged in purſuits of commerce in any Chi- 
neſe port. | e e 
But the Engliſh had no opportunity of rendering 
themſelves acceptable by public ſervices; nor had 
they any other means of ſecuring reſpect for their 
character, or protection for their trade. Mercantile 
ſpeculations, to other diſtant countries, from Eng- 
land, had indeed been encouraged, and aſſiſted by 
the ſpecial countenance and recommendation of the 
fovereipn* dpon the nens. hh” 8 
Queen Elizabeth,“ according to the hiſtory of 
commerce, in the laſt year of the ſixteenth cen- 
c tury, ſent out John Mildenhall over land from 
«© Conſtantinople to the court of the Great Mogul 
ce for obtaining certain privileges for the Engliſh, for 
« whom ſhe was then preparing a charter. He was 
<« long oppoſed by the arts and preſents of the Spa- 
& niſn and Portugueze Jeſuits at that court; and it 
« was ſome years before he could entirely get the 
« better of them.” It is recorded, that the ſame 
wiſe princeſs wrote ſtrong recommendatory letters 
to the emperor of China, to be delivered by the 
chiefs of an expedition intended for that country in 
her time ;. but misfortunes at ſea prevented the ſhips 
from ever arriving there. Nor does it appear that 
any regular trade was afterwards attempted with 
that empire, to which the Portugueze ſeem to have 
B 2 long 
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ö long arrogated the excluſive privilege of reſorting, E 


until the year 1634, when a truce and free trade to 


China, and all other places where the  Portugueze 
were ſettled in India, was agreed to between the 


viceroy of Goa and ſeveral | ngliſh merchants, to 
whom a licenſe for trading to the Eaſt Indies had been 
granted by- King Charles the Firſt, notwithſtanding 
the excluſive charter of Queen Elizabeth to others. 
Several ſhips were fitted out by theſe grantees, 
under the command of Captain Weddell, who 
thought it ſufficient, in conſequence of the agree- 
ment made at Goa, to bring letters for the gover- 
nor of Macao, in order to be effectually aſſiſted in 
his projected intercourſe with the Chineſe at Canton. 
But according to the manuſcript account of that 
voyage, which ſeems to have been drawn up without 
diſguiſe, © the procurador of Maccow ſoon repaired 
aboard the principal ſhip of the Engliſh, and ſaid, 
e that for matter of refreſhing, he would provide 
e them; but that there was a main obſtacle to their 
os trading, which was the non-conſent of the Chi- 
„ neſes, who, he pretended, held his (the Portu- 
5, gueze) people in miſerable ſubjection. The 
& Engliſh determined, however, to diſcover the river 
« of Canton; and fitted out a barge and pinnace 


“ with abore fift y men, which, after two days, 
t 


e came in fight of the mouth of the river, being a 
ce very goodly inlet, and utterly prohibited to the 
« Portugalls (Portugueze) by the Chineſes, who 
edo not willingly admit any ſtrangers to the view 
<« of it, being the paſſage and ſecure harbour for 
< their beſt jounckes, both of war and merchan- 
% dize; ſo that the Portugal traffic to Canton was 
i only i in ſmall veſſels, through divers narrow ſhoal-' 
* ed ſtraits, amongſt many broken iſlands adjoining 
« to the main. The barge anchoring for. a wind 


and tide to carry them in, a jouncke of thoſe that 
_ * accuſtom to fiſh was deſcried early in the morn- 
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ing, whom Thomas Robinſon followed, (a tedi- 
ous chaſe by reaſon of their many oars) hoping 


to have found ſame aboard that might have ſtood 
either of a pilot or interpreter ; but finding nei- 


ther, having uſed them with all courteſy, diſmiſ- 


ſed them, contrary to their timorous expectation; 


and afterwards, for the ſame cauſes and with the 


fame ſucceſs, ſpake with another; but after a de- 
lay of ſevera] days à ſmall boat made towards the 


pinnace ; and having told ſome refreſhing, ſigns 


were inde to carry ſome of the Engliſh to Can- 
ton, and bring them to the ſpeech of the manda- 
rines ; which the boatmen accepted of: but the 


next day, the pinnace being under fail with a fair 
wind and tide, after having paſſed by a certain de- 
ſolate caſtle, a fleet of about twenty ſail of tall 


{© jounckes, commanded by the admiral of the ſea's 


6 
66 
ce 
66 


cc 
cc that interpreted. 


deputies, paſſing down from Canton, encountered 


the Engliſh; and, in courteous terms, defired 


them to anchor, which accordingly they did ; 
and preſently John Mounteney, and Thomas 


Robinſon went aboard the chief mandarine, where 


were certain Negroes, fugitives of the Portugalls, 


At firſt the Chineſe began ſomewhat roughly 


6 
ce 


66 
6 
. 

E 
0 


to expoſtulate what moved them to come thither, 
and diſcover the prohibited goods, and concealed 
parts and paſſages of ſo great a prince's domini- 
ons? alſo, Who were their pilots? Thomas Ro- 
binſon replied that they were come from Europe, 
to treat of ſuch capitulation, as might conduce to 
the good of both princes and ſubjects, hoping 
that it might be lawful for them, as well as for 


the inhabitants of Maccow, to exerciſe a free 
commerce, paying duties as the others; and as 


for pilots, they had none ; but every one was able 
by his art, to diſcover more difficult paſſages than 
they had found,—The Chineſe hereafter began to 

ebe 
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& be more affable, and in concluſion, appointed a 
6% ſmall jouncke to carry up Captain Carter, John 
% Mounteney, and Thomas Robinſon, or whom elſe 
they pleaſed to the town (of Canton), if the Eng- 
& liſh would promiſe that the pinnace ſhould proceed 
© no further; for though each of theſe veſſels was 
<« well furniſhed with ordnance and treble manned, 
< yet durſt they not all to oppoſe her in any hoſtile 
* way. The ſame night Captain Carter, Thomas 
6 Robinſon, and John Mounteney, left the pinnace, 
< with order to expect their return; and being em- 
* barked in a ſmall jouncke of thirty tons, proceed- 
ed towards Canton, with intent to deliver a pe- 
e tition to the viceroy, for obtaining of licence to 
* ſettle a trade in thoſe parts. The next day they 
* arrived within five leagues of Canton, whither it 
e ſeems the rumour of their coming, and fear of 


„ them, was already arrived; ſo that they were re- 


e quired in a friendly manner to proceed no further, 
.cc 


+ 
o 
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. 
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but to repair aboard their own ſhips, with promiſe 
of aſſiſtance in the procuring of licenſe for trade, 
if they would ſeek it at Maccow by the ſolicita- 
tion of ſome they ſnould find there; and would 
inſtantly abandon the river: the which (having 
ſatisfied themſelves with this diſcovery, and wil- 


ling to remove the anxiety which their long ab- 
s ſence might breed in the reſt of the fleet) they 
6 readily performed. In a little time the Portu- 


* 


galls' fleet of fix ſmall veſſels ſet ſail for Japan; 


* upon whoſe departure it was expected that licence 
** of trade would have been permitted, according as 
5 they ſtill had borne in hand the Engliſh; but 
being then freed of their conceived fear leſt Cap- 
% tain Weddell and his men ſhould have ſurpriſed 
„e their veſſels, they inſtantly flouted the ſimple cre- 
„ dulity (the inſeparable badge of folly) of the na- 
6“ tion; and at laſt, having aſſembled a council of 


“ purpoſe, ſent the Engliſh a flat denial, The ſame 


« day 
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day at a confultation called aboard the admiral 
* (Weddell) to that purpoſe, Captain Carter, John 
Mounteney, and Thomas Robinfon, delivered to 


the whole council, together with a draught of the 
river, the ſum of their attempts, fucceſs, and 
| hopes ; ; which being well pondered, it was gene- 


rally conſented, that the whole fleet ſhould fail 
for the river of Canton. They arrived, in a few 
days, before the forementioned defolate caſtle ; 
and being now furniſhed with ſome ſlender inter- 


, preters, they ſoon had ſpeech with diyers manda- 


rines in the king” s jounckes, to whom the cauſe 
of their arrival was declared, viz, to entertain. 


peace and amity with them, to traffic freely as 
the Portugalls did, and to be forthwith ſupplied 


for their monies, with proviſions for their hips: all 
which thoſe mandarines promiſed to ſolicit with 


the prime men reſident at Canton; and in the 


mean time deſire an expectation of ſix days, 


which were granted; and the Engliſh ſhips rode 
with white enſigns on the poop; but their perfi- 
dious friends, the Portugalls, had in all that time 

ſince the return of the pinnace, ſo bee 


them to the Chineſe, reporting them to be rogues, 


thieves, beggars, and what not, that they became 
very jealous of the good meaning of the Engliſh ; 


inſomuch that, in the night time, they put forty- 
ſix of iron caſt ordnance into the fort lying cloſe 


to the brink of the river; each piece between ſix 


and ſeven hundred weight, and well proportioned; 
and after the end of four days, having as they 


thought, ſufficiently fortified themſelves, they diſ- 
charged divers ſhot, though without hurt, upon 
one of the barges, paſſing by them, to find 
out a convenient watering place. Herewith the 
- whole fleet, being inſtantly incenſed, did on 


the ſudden, diſplay their bloody enſigns; ; and, 


6 weighing their anchors fell up with the flood, 85 : 
. "+= 0 and 23 
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and birthed themſelves. before the caſtle, from 


* whence came many ſhot; yet. not any that 


touched ſo much as hull or rope; whereup- 


on, not being able to endure. their bravadoes 


any longer, each ſhip began to play furiouſſy 
upon them, with their broadſides: and, after two 
or three hours, perceiving their cowardly. faint- 
ing, the boats were landed with about one hun- 
dred men; which fight occaſioned them, with 
great diſtractions, inſtantly to abandon the caſtle 
and fly; the boats' crews, in the mean time, 
without let, entering the ſame, and diſplaying 
his Majeſty's colours of Great Britain upon the 
walls, having, the ſame night, put aboard all 
their ordnance, fired the council-houſe, and de- 
moliſhed what they could. The boats of the 
fleet, alſo, ſeized a jouncke laden with boards 
and timber, and another with ſalt. Another 
veſſel, of ſmall moment, was ſurpriſed, by whoſe 
boat a letter was ſent to the chief mandarines at 
Canton, expoſtulating their breach of truce, ex- 
cuſing the aſſailing of the caſtle, and withal, in 
fair terms, requiring the liberty of trade. This 
letter, it ſeems, was delivered; for, the next day, 
a mandarine of no great note, ſome time a Por- 
tugal Chriſtian, called Paulo Noretty, came to- 
wards the ſhips in a ſmall boat with 2 white flag, 
to whom the Engliſh having laid- open the inju- 
ries received, and the ſincere intent they had to 
eſtabliſh fair trade and commerce, and were no 
way willing (but in their own defence) to oppoſe 
the China nation, preſented certain gifts, and diſ- 
miſſed him to his maſters, who were ſome of 
the chief mandarines, riding about a point of 
land not far from the ſhips, who being, by him, 


e duly informed thereof, returned him again, the 


cc 
<< 


ſame night, with a ſmall jouncke, and full au- 
thority to carry up ſuch, as ſhould be appointed, 
; Fg (e to 


< to Canton, there to tender a petition, and to con- 
clude further upon the manner of their future 
<« proceedings. John Mounteney and Thomas Ro- 
“ binſon paſſed up the river, and, the next evening, 
arrived at the city, anchoring cloſe under the 
« walls in ſight of the palace of Champin, the ad- 
uh miral-general, and, on the morrow, having pro- 
% cured a petition to be formally drawn up, by 
* means of the ſaid ' Noretty, they were called 
5 aſhore, and, paſſing through a treble: guard, 
and, at length, coming in fight of the chiefs: af- 
2 ſembled, they were willed, according to the cuſ- 
<< tom of the country, to kneel ; ; and Thomas Ro- 
* binſon, holding the petition at large extended 
“ upon his head, delivered it to Noretty to carry 
* up to Champin ; ; the contents whereof be fo 
«© reaſanable, as before ſpecified, he preſently con- 
“ ſented unto, and promiſed his utmoſt aſſiſtance; 
* blaming the treachery of the Portugalls, whom 
* he taxed as authors, by their ſlanders, of all the 
« precedent inconveniencies: they returned from 
Canton fully ſatisfied, and hereupon the Chineſe 
„guns were landed and delivered into their hands; 
* their jounckes freely diſmiſſed, and a ſeeming 
© peace on all ſides enſued.” 

The whole of this relation marks the moderation 
of the Chineſe towards ſtrangers, or, perhaps, the 
weak and unſteady adminiſtration of declining 
dynaſty ; but ſhews, at the ſame time, under what 
adverſe auſpices, the Engliſh were firſt introduced 
in China: theſe raſh adventurers appearing as if 
not belonging to any nation, or avowed by any 
power, and. miſrepreſented by thoſe on whom they 
had placed dependance; nor had they been pre- 
ceded by any Engliſh traveller, actuated by motives 
of piety or curioſity, who might announce, at leaſt, 
the name of his country to ſome advantage. It con- 
tinued to be ſo little known, even after the Englith 
had 
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had begun to traffic at Canton, that they were long 
diſtinguiſhed, only, by the contemptuous appellation 
of Hoong-mow-zhin, which, as nearly as can be 
tranſlated, may anſwer to that of carotty-pated race. 

When the vaſt increaſe of the ſhipping of the 
Engliſh at Canton, and the eclat of their victories 
in Hindoſtan, as well as their conqueſt of the Phi- 
lippine Iſlands in the Chineſe ſeas, had attracted the 
attention of the court of Pekin, the anſwers, to in- 
quiries concerning them, from the miſſionaries, be- 
ing the only Europeans to be conſulted there, pro- 
bably partook of the national and religious preju- 
dices imbibed, until of late, by perſons of that de- 
ſcription againſt the Engliſh. It muſt have required 
a long courſe of very reſerved and cautious conduct 
on their part, to efface any unfavourable impreſ- 
ſions given of them by other natives of Europe. 
But with ſuch a conduct it was ſometimes difficult 
to reconcile the independent ſpirit and freedom of 


action, reſulting from the nature of the Britiſh go- 
vernment; and which might, however juſtifiable, 


have ſometimes worn the appearance of preſump- 
tion in the eyes of the ſupercilious and arbitrary 
magiſtrates of China, eſpecially when obſervable in 
perſons of a mercantile profeſſion, which happens 
to be the loweſt claſs in eſtimation there. Its more 
frequent, and worſe conſequences proceeded from 
the abuſe of liberty in the vulgar and uninſtructed 


minds of Britiſh ſeamen, and other perſons in infe- 


rior ſtations. Their paſſions and caprices, being in 
great meaſure unreſtrained, they exhibited fuch 
ſcenes of exceſſes and irregularities as were peculiarly 
diſguſting and offenſive to a people, whoſe minuteit 

actions are controlled by ſpecific regulations. 
From theſe cauſes, of all foreigners frequenting 
the port of Canton, the Enghih were certainly de- 
picted in the moſt unfavourable colours to the go- 
vernment of the country; and probably treated 
| with 
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with the greateſt rigour upon the ſpot. And thus 

the imperial officers, under whoſe immediate inſpec- 

tion they were placed, were in little danger of re- 

prehenſion for any ill treatment of their perſons, or 

impoſitions upon their trade. Their complaints 

were conſidered as frivolous or ill founded; and at- 

3 tributed to a reſtleſs and unreaſonable diſpoſition. 
5 Effectual meaſures were, likewiſe, taken to avoid a 

repetition of their remonſtrances, by puniſhing ſuch 

of their natives as were ſuſpected of having aſſiſted 

in tranſlating the papers which contained them, into 

the language of the country. The few Engliſh, 

who were in any degree acquainted with that lan- 

guage, being neceſſarily brought forward for the 

purpoſe of communicating their grievances, became 

particularly obnoxious; and this circumſtance con- 

tributed to deter others from any attempt to acquire 

it; and, indeed, to teach it to them was found to 

be a ſervice of ſome danger. They were, thus, 

under the neceſſity of truſting entirely to the native 

merchants themſelves, with whom they had to deal; 

and who found their account in acquiring, at leaſt, 

as many Engliſh words as were neceflary for carry- 

ing on their mercantile concerns. Beſides, the vaſt 

ſuperiority of rank, over all merchants, afſumed by 

perſons in authority i in China, became an obſlacle 

to all ſocial or familiar intercourſe between them, 

and the only Engliſhmen who went there. And, 

notwithſtanding a Britiſh factory had been eſtabliſh- 

ed upwards of an hundred years, not the leaſt ap- 

proach was made towards that aſſimilation of man- 

ners, dreſs, ſentiments, or habits, which, in ſimilar 

inſtitutions elſewhere, tends ſo much to facilitate the 

views of commerce, as well as to promote the com- 

forts of thoſe immediately engaged in it. 

Under ſuch circumſtances, the ancient prejudices 

_ againſt all ſtrangers, always great in proportion as 

there is little communication with them, could 

ſcarcely 
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fcarcely fail to continue in their full force; thoſe 


prejudices, not only operating upon the conduct of 
the Chineſe, but reduced into a ſyſtem, ſupported on 
the fulleſt confidence in the perfect ſtate of their 
own civilization; and the comparative barbariſm of 
every other nation, ſuggeſted the precaution of mak- 
ing regulations to reſtrain the conduct of all Euro- 
peans frequenting their coaſts; as if aware of the 
neceſſity of preventing the contamination of bad ex- 
ample among their own people. One port only was 
left open. for foreign ſhips; and; when the ſeaſon 
came for their departure, every European was com- 
pelled ro embark with them, or leave, at leaſt,” the 
Chineſe territories: thus abandoning his factory 


and unfiniſhed concerns, until the return of the ſhips 


in the following year. There was little ſcruple in 
laying thoſe reſtrictions on foreign trade, the go- 
vernment of China not being impreſſed with any 
idea of its importance to a country including ſo 
many climates, and ſupplying within itſelf, all the 
neceflaries, if not all the luxuries, of life. | 

Though the natives, immediately engaged with 
foreigners in mercantile tranſactions, have been very 
confiderable gainers by ſuch an intercourſe, the 
body of the people is taught to attribute the admil- 
ſion of it, entirely, to motives of humanity and be- 
nevolence towards other nations ſtanding in need of 
the produce of China, agreeably to precepts incul- 
cated by the great moraliſts of the empire; and not 
to any occaſion or defire of deriving reciprocal ad- 
vantage from it. 

For a conſiderable period, indeed, there was little 
demand for European goods at the Chineſe markets; 
and the conſequent neceſſity of paying for the ſur: 
plus value of their commodities in money, an obje& 
ſo. deſirable for nations which may often have oc- 
caſion to remit caſh elſewhere, yas thought, in 


China, where ſuch a want ſeldom could occur, to 
be 
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be productive of little other alteration than to in- 
creaſe the relative weight of the metal repreſent- 
ing property; and which increaſe was in that re- 
ſpect conſidered rather an inconvenience than a be- 
net. | | 
With ſuch an opinion of foreign trade, thoſe, 
who preſided over it, being indifferent to its pro- 
greſs, and ſuffering it, rather than ſeeking for it, 
there was a very fender chance of favourable atten- 
tion, or even common juſtice, towards the ſtrangers 
who carried it on; eſpecially the Engliſh at Canton, 
who had not the faculty of aſſerting their own cauſe 
upon the ſpot; and were entirely without ſupport 
at the capital, where their hardſhips might be re- 
dreſſed. They were, in fact, ſubjected to many 
oppreſſions in their dealings, and inſults upon their 
perſons. They did not, however, conceive that 
ſuch treatment was authorized by the Emperor of 
China, or even known to him; and therefore ſe- 
veral of the Eaſt India Company's agents, employ- 
ed in the Chineſe trade, ſuggeſted the propriety of 
an embaſſy to his Imperial Majeſty, to repreſent 
their ſituation, in the hope that he might iſſue or- 
ders for the removal of the grievances under which 
they laboured. Intelligent men, who had reſided 
at Pekin, and being, as mathematicians or artiſts, 
in the ſervice of the court, had occaſionally an op- 
portunity of obſerving the diſpoſition of thoſe who 
compoſed it, were of opinion that ſuch a meaſure, 
properly ſupported, could not fail of having a good 
effect. The Engliſh, hitherto, were ſcarcely known 
there, except through the prejudiced medium of 
their adverſaries or rivals. Thoſe who reſided at 
Canton were merely conſidered as individuals, who, 
not having been recommended, or expreſsly avowed 
by their own ſovereign, might not be thought en- 
titled to any particular protection. It was urged, 
that a Britiſh Embaſſador would be a new ſpectacle; 
„ | and 
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and his miſſion a compliment, that would probably 


be well received. Upon general reaſoning, it ap- 


peared, that every motive of policy or commerce, 
which led to the maintenance of miniſters from 
Great Britain, at European courts, and even in 
Turkey, applied, with equal ſtrength, to a ſimilar 
eſtabliſhment, if practicable, ar Pekin. The trade 
between the ſubjects of the two countries amounted, 
annually, to ſome millions ſterling z and, though the 
kingdom of Great Britain be diſtant ſeveral thou- 
ſand miles from the capital of the Chineſe empire, 
the dependent territories of each ſtate approached 
each other within about two hundred miles, on the 
fide of Hindoſtan. Much of the intermediate ſpace 
between the eaſtern boundary of the Britiſh govern- 
ment of Bengal, and the weſtern limits of the Chi- 
neſe province of Shen-ſee, was occupied by petty 


princes, frequently at variance with each other; 


but intimately connected with, or dependent upon, 
one or other of their two powerful neighbours. 
Such a relative ſituation muſt, in the common pro- 

reſs of events, give rife, as has already been expe- 
rienced, to diſcuſſions, which might, without the in- 
terpoſition of perſons in a public and confidential 
character, lay the foundation of dangerous differ- 
ences between the two courts. 

A ſimilar evil appears not leſs to be apprehended, in 
the courſe of an extenſive commercial intercourſe, in 


another extremity of China. An accident, indeed, 


happened at Canton, not many years ago, which is 
ſaid to have very much endangered the continuance 
of its foreign trade. On ſome occaſion of compli- 
ment, or rejoicing, the guns were fired from one of 
thoſe veſſels which navigated between the Britiſh 
ſettlements in India and Canton, but not in the em- 


loyment, or under the regulations or diſcipline, of 


the Engliſh Eaſt India Company : through want, no 
doubt, of ſufficient precaution on the part of thoſe 
| x who 
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who directed the firing, two Chineſe were killed in 
a boat, lying near the veſſel, in the river of Canton. 
The crime of murder is, certainly, leſs frequent, and 
excites ſenſations of deeper horror in China, where 
it is never pardoned, than it does in many parts of 
Europe. The viceroy of the province, feeling the 
utmoſt indignation at the ſuppoſed atrocity, or wan- 
tonneſs, of an act, by which an European deprived 
two Chineſe of life, inſtantly demanded the perſon 
of the gunner who committed the fact, or of him 
who ordered it; the latter, already, had abſconded ; 
and the former, merely acting in obedience to his 
ſuperior, was conſequently conſidered as guiltleſs by 
the Engliſh factory, and was endeavoured to be pro- 
tected by it. Remonſtrances were made, ſtating 
the unfortunate event to have been entirely acci- 
dental. Nevertheleſs the viceroy, prepoſſeſſed by an 
ill opinion of the Engliſh, as prone to every kind of 
wickedneſs, would not be ſatisfied without a victim 
to expiate the miſchief that had happened, and in- 
ſiſted upon the man's being delivered up to him; 
and to ſecure that object, ſeized upon the perſon of 
one of the principal ſupercargoes. This extraor- 
dinary ſtep alarmed the other factories, and united 
them with the Engliſh, as in a common cauſe. The 
European ſhips, then lying in the Canton river, 
were in conſiderable number and force; their com- 
manders and the individuals of the factories ſeemed 
to collect together, and to diſpoſe themſelves for re- 
ſiſtance to the intentions of the viceroy ; who im- 
mediately ordered vaſt numbers of his troops ta 
line the banks of the river, and prepared to obtain 
his purpoſe by compulſion. HE was, perhaps, the 
leſs cautious or backward in taking this ſtrong mea- 
ſure, as its juſtification would depend upon his own 
ſtatement of the facts to the Emperor, who might 
thus eafily be brought to feel reſentment, and a 

prove of vengeance againſt the Engliſh ; they hav- 


Ing, 
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ing, at the Imperial court, no means of diſputing 
the repreſentation of the viceroy, or of averting the 


execution of his deſigns. Extremities were avoid- 


ed only by the delivery of the unhappy gunner, 


- 


with ſome vain hope that he ſhould not be made to 
F | 5 N 


. It any conflict had taken place, ihe loft of thoſe 


who might fall on both ſides, upon the occaſion, 


_ would not, perhaps, be the only ill conſequence re- 
ſulting from it. Very ſerious apprehenfions were 
entertained, leſt the Chineſe government, which 
eaſily takes alarm, and foreſees the poſſibility of the 


remoteſt evils, ſhould be diſpoſed to prevent effec- 
tually the return of ſuch a ſcene; and avoid the 
chance of expoſing the lives, or diſturbing the tran- 
quillity, of its ſubjects, by putting a total ſtop to fo- 
reign trade. 


It is not merely the privation of the profit that 


would be ſuſtained by the Eaſt India Company, or 
of the duties payable to the ſtate, that would be felt 
by the ceſſation of the trade to China; nor even 
the ſtagnation, in this reſpect, in the ſale of Britiſh 
manufactories in that country; where the Eaſt In- 
dia Company, by ſacrifices which individuals could 
not make, have ſucceeded in carrying it to an unex- 
pected extent. Notwithſtanding the violence of the 


ſhock, which ſuch a ſtoppage would create, other 


openings might gradually be ſtruck out for com- 


merce; which will generally be found to make its 


way, and flouriſh, at length, under the auſpices of a 
ood government, nearly in proportion to the ca- 
pital, induſtry, and ingenuity of the people inclin- 
ed to carry it on. 8 
But, independently of every conſideration of gain, 


it happens, in fact, that one of the chief articles of 
import from China, and not to be had elſewhere, 


was become a neceſſary of life in moſt of the ranks 
of ſociety in England. Until teas, of ſimilar qua- 
lities with the Chineſe, could be procured from 

| | other 
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other countries, in equal quantities, and at as rea- 
ſonable a price as they were then imported from 
China, no precaution was to be neglected, which 
could ſecure the uſual ſupply of that article from 
_ thence, while the deſire of its daily uſe continued 
undiminiſhed in Great Britain. 

Tea, it is true, was not known in any part of 
Europe before the commencement of the 'laſt cen- 
tury. Some Dutch adventurers ſeeking, about that 
time, for ſuch objects as might fetch a price in 
China, and, hearing of the general uſage, there, of 
a beverage from a plant of the country, bethought 
themſelves of trying how far an European plant, of 
ſuppoſed great virtues, might alfo be reliſhed by the 
Chineſe, and thereby become a ſaleable commo- 
dity amongſt them; and, accordingly, introduced 
to them the herb age, ſo much once extolled by the 
Salernian ſchool of phyſic, as a powerful preſerva- 
tive of health : the Dutch accepting, in return, the 
Chineſe tea, which they brought to Europe. The 
European herb did not continue, long at leaſt, in 
uſe in China ; but the conſumption of tea has been 
gradually increaſing in Europe ever ſince. In Eng- 
land, about the middle of the laſt age, the infuſions 
of it were already ſold in houſes of public entertain- 
ment; and became an object of taxation to the le- 
giſlature. The annual public ſales of teas, by the 
Faſt India Company, did not, however, in the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, much exceed fifty 
_ thouſand pounds weight, independently of what lit- 
tle might be then, perhaps, clandeſtinely imported. 
The Company's annual fales, now, approach to 
twenty millions of pounds; being an increaſe of 
four hundred fold, in leſs than one hundred years, 
and anſwers to the rate of more than a pound 
weight each, in the courſe of the year, for the indi- 
viduals of all ranks, ſexes, and ages, throughout the 
Britiſh dominions, in Europe and America. 

VOL. I. C Ne 
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No ſubſtitute, that could be offered, would pre- 
vent the ſudden deprivation of an article, in ſuch 
univerſal conſumption and requeſt, from being con- 
ſidered as a calamity. Steps have, indeed, been 
taken for the purpoſe of introducing its cultivation 


in thoſe parts of the Britiſh territories in Hindoſtan, 


of which the ſoil and climate are ſuppoſed moſt con- 
genial to-its growth ; and in the iſland of Corſica, 
a ſmall plantation of it is ſaid, actually, to be flou- 
riſhing ; but at an expence, in the preparation of 
it, exceeding the value of the produce. The pro- 
bability is, however, ſtrong, that the ſupply of this 
article, at a reaſonable price, may at a future time, 
be ſecured without depending upon the will of a 
foreign power. But prudence required to guard 


againſt its failure in the mean time, by endeavour- 
ing to form ſuch a connection with the court of 


Pekin, as might, in its conſequences, tend to place 
the Britiſh trade to China upon a leſs precarious, 
and more advantageous footing, than hitherto it 
had ſtood; as well, alſo, as to prevent the difficul- 
ties, and allay the jealouſies, which the intrigues 
and miſrepreſentations of the reſpective dependents 
or allies of China and Great Britain, might be likely 
to occaſion on the ſide of Hindoſtan. 

It was not to be expected that ſuch a connection 
could, on a ſudden, be brought about; or its ob- 
jets be at once completed. The court of Pekin 


was underſtood to be guided by maxims peculiar to 


itſelf ; little fond of a promiſcuous intercourſe with 
foreign ſtates, and inclined, in ſome meaſure, to 
conſider its fubjects as placed in the vale of happi- 
neſs, where it was wiſe to Teclude them from a pro- 


" 


fane admixture with other men. The exception to 


inch a rule was not likely to be made, at once, in 
favour of a nation, of whoſe wealth, enterprize, 
and power, the Emperor and mandarines were ſut- 


ficently 
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ficently perſuaded ; but of whoſe virtues they had 
little heard. | 

A A ſucceſſion of Britiſh ſubjects, reſiding in a dig- 
nified ſtation at Pekin, whoſe cautious conduct and 
courteous manners would be calculated to gain the 
eſteem of the upper, and the reſpect of the lower 


claſſes, of the Chineſe, might, by diſſipating their 


prejudices, and conciliating their good will, produce 
the confidence neceflary to a deſirable alliance with 
them. The admittance of ſuch, however, in the 
firſt inſtance, might be a matter of ſome difficulty 
and hazard. A Britiſh ſubject in the ſervice of the 


| b © Eaſt India Company, who had attained the language 


of the country, by having been ſent to Canton at 
a very early age, and had remained long in it, was 
puniſhed, by expreſs orders from Pekin, for having 
attempted to penetrate to that capital, with a view of 
preſenting, in obedience to his ſuperiors, a memo- 
rial of grievances from the Britiſh factory. 

It was preſumed, that better ſucceſs might attend 
an envoy of rank, inveſted with a royal commiſſion, 


which commands reſpect in every civilized ſociety; 
and a perſon of noble birth, and diſtinguiſhed merit, 


undertook to make the experiment. He was ac- 
companied by gentlemen of ability and knowledge ; 
but the expedition was interrupted by his premature 
deceaſe in the courſe of the voyage out. This 
event retarded, but did not prevent, the proſecut' n 
of the meaſure originally intended. Freſh circum- 
ſtances occurred to preſs its execution. A more 


comprehenſive view, alſo, was taken of the ſubject; 


and conſiderations of humanity and philoſophy were 


ſuperadded to thoſe of policy and commerce. Among 


the tranſactions which give luſtre to the preſent 
Teign, ſome of the moſt memorable were the voy- 
ages undertaken under the immediate auſpices of 
the Sovereign, whereby the boundaries of ſcience 
were enlarged, and the globe was circumnavigat- 


ed, without the incentives of gain or conqueſt. 
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But advantages were obtained more durable, and 
more worthy of elevated minds. One man, choſen 
by government, as fitted for arduous undertak- 
ings, by intrepidity and judgment, as well as by 
the extent of his acquirements, was enabled to 
make conſiderable improvements in navigation and 
geography; and, after ſucceſſive trials, to deter- 
mine points of much previous doubt and curi- 
oſity, as well as of general importance; while ano- 
ther, ſtored with the knowledge of whatever former 
naturaliſts had obſerved, and making, for the ſake 
of further reſearches, a voluntary facrifice of the 
enjoyments of fortune, at an early age, to encoun- 
ter the extremities of oppoſite climates, and the 

erils of unknown routes, ſucceeded in enriching 
the hiſtory of nature in its ſeveral departments. 
Enterprizes ſuch as theſe were ſo much above 
the uſual courſe Bf things, and the motives of or- 
dinary actions, that, in the midſt of war, they were 
held ſacred by an admiring enemy; and, without 
ſolicitation, were excepted from the danger of ths 
hoſtile attacks, to which every other Engliſh pro- 
perty and perſon were expoled. 

As individuals, growing into affluence, derive 
juſt praiſe from generous exertions in behalf of the 
community; ſo kings and nations, in proſperity, 
cannot, with greater glory, avail themſelves of their 
ſituation, than by directing a part of their atten- 
tion towards enlightening mankind ; and promot- 
ing the general happineſs of the human race. Nor 
is ſuch a conduct barren of direct advantage to 
thoſe who hold it: no ſtate can flatter itſelf with 
abounding ſo much in the riches of nature, or of 
being already arrived to ſuch perfection in the arts 
of applying them to the purpoſes of life, as not to 
be ſuſceptible of any further augmentation or im- 
provement. If countries little advanced in civi- 
lization, are capable of ſometimes ſupplying valu- 
able information, it is probable that much more 


might 
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d might be collected, from the recorded or tra- 
n ditional experience of the moſt ancient ſociety, and 
8 the moſt populous empire exiſting amongſt men. 
F The' few, who had hitherto found means to. pe- 
0 netrate into China, had contributed rather to raiſe 
d the attention of other perſons, than to ſatisfy their 
12 inquiries. Of the accounts given of it, ſome were 
92 contradictory, and ſome ſuſpicious; but all concur 
— in aſcertaining that, in reſpect to its natural and ar- 
— tificial productions, the policy and uniformity of 
e 1 its government, the language, manners, and opi- 
S ; nions of the people, their moral maxims, and civil 
bl inſtitutions, and the general economy and tran- 
S | quillity of the ſtate, it is the grandeſt collective 
TT object that can be preſented for human contem- 
= plation or reſearch. The obſtacles to a familiar in- 
kk 3 veſtigation of it aroſe, no doubt, on the part of the 
- | Chineſe government, from the fancied danger of 
- communicating with ſtrangers prone to diſturbance 
b or immorality. This opinion could be corrected 
8 only by ſuch {trangers affording examples of a con- 
N trary tendency. | | 

| But it might not be ſafe to truſt to the effect of 
4 examples of ordinary rectitude, without the con- 
— comitant qualifications for moving in a ſcene ſo 
4 novel, and amidſt prejudices ſo inveterate. An 


Embaſſador once admitted, the ſucceſs of the ge- 
neral plan would, certainly, much depend on the 
impreſſion he and his attendants would make, dur- 
ing his journey through the country; and his viſit 
to the court. If he ſhould have the method of ren- 
dering himſelf acceptable to the people; if he 
could gain the good opinion of the mandarines; thus 
operating, in fact, a favourable change in the ideas 
that had been entertained of the nation which had 
- ſent him; and, laſtly, could excite a wiſh for the 
regular reſidence of ſucceeding miniſters contrary 


to the former uſage of the Chineſe, the immediate. 
object 
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object of this firſt attempt would be accompliſhed, 
and a firm foundation laid for the attainment of 
every good which might reſult ftromean intimate in- 
tercourſe with all parts of China. This, however, 
could only be the work of time, and might be re- 
tarded by aiming at-too much in the beginning. 
Some of the moſt judicious directors of the Eaſt 
India Company, though perfectly aware of all the 
hardſhips under which its commerce laboured at 
Canton, but feeling how much more the Company 
would ſuffer by its abſolute diſcontinuance, recom- 
mended the utmoſt precaution to be uſed in the 
early periods of negociation ; leſt, by eagerly con- 
tending for the redreſs. of grievances, or prema- 
turely infiſting upon further privileges, the go- 
vernment of China ſhould take alarm or offence ; 
and think it time, effectually to prevent the danger 
of encroachment, or diſpute, by ſhutting its ports 
entirely againſt foreigners. | 

It behoved the Britiſh adminiſtration, therefore, 
to ſelect a perſon of tried prudence, as well as of 
long experience in diſtant courts and countries, to 
enter upon a buſineſs of ſuch delicacy and dif- 
ſiculty; and who would be contented with ſecur- 
ing future ſucceſs, without enjoying the ſplendour 
of inſtant advantages. It was an office, of which 
it could not be ſuſpected that it would be confer- 
red through perſonal favour, or parliamentary in- 
fluence. The miniſter indeed, had already in ſe- 
veral inſtances of great and reſponſible employ- 
ments connected with the Eaſt India Company, 
ſhewn the example of recommending, from the 
ſole conſideration of the qualifications requiſite to 
fill them; and appointments the moſt valuable 
and important were made where they were neither 
ſolicited nor expected. A proper perſon was thus, 
in like manner, to be ſought for on the preſent oc- 
caſion; but ſome time elapſed before the choice 


Was ultimately fixed. 
| CHAPTER 
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However flattering patronage may be conſi- 
dered to a miniſter, i it becomes, on occaſions of im- 
portance, a duty nice and difficult to perform. He 
is not more anſwerable for the meaſures he adopts, 
than for the choice of thoſe to whom he confides 


their execution. As to the former, he may have 


credit given. to him for the exerciſe of his judg- 
ment without any particular predilection; but, in 
ſuiting perſons to employments, it behoves him, i in 
order to eſcape cenſure, to be equally on his guard 
againſt his own partialities, and the ſolicitations of, 
his moſt intimate connections; and he finds him- 
ſelf perfectly ſecure, only, when his private opinion 
coincides with the general voice. 

Such was the caſe in the appointment of an Em- 
baſſador to China. Lord Macartney was in the 
number of thoſe whole reputation was eſtabliſhed 
for talent, integrity, and an aptitude for buſineſs, 
Few men had been tried in a greater variety of 
ſituations; and he was, perhaps, the only man 
whoſe conduct (on his return from a high ſtation 
in India) the oppoſite parties in the legiſlature, 
united in applauding ; and his friends enjoyed the 
ſatisfaction of hearing his eulogy pronounced, on 
the ſame day, from the mouths of the two great 
oppoling leaders in the Houſe of Commons, While 
he was formerly his Majeſty's Envoy at Peterſburgh, 
he-concluded, with that court, a commercial treaty 
to fubſiſt for twenty years, on ſuch advantageous 
conditions, that _ ſovereign of Ruſlia, at length, 

_ perceiving 
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perceiving the balance to be too much in favour of 
Great Britain, refuſed, for a conſiderable time, to 
renew it, His Lordſhip had other occaſions, after- 


wards, to exert both addreſs and prudence, for the 


public advantage, in difterent quarters of the globe. 
He had fince, indeed, declined the government-ge- 
neral of Bengal, of which the power and the profit 
exceed, no doubt, that of any other within the 
recommendation, or the pift, of miniſtry. But a 
viſit to the court of Pekin was, on other accounts, 
ſo uncommonly inviting; it preſented ſo much to 
an ardent and inquiſitive mind, that, upon the firſt 
intimation, he readily engaged in the attempt. 

His Lordſhip made no ſtipulation with govern- 
ment, on accepting this employment ; but Mr. 
Dundas, Secretary of State, who planned and un- 


dertook the whole of this meaſure, and to whom, 


whatever advantage may ultimately reſult from its 
adoption, muſt, certainly, be attributed, very rea- 


_ dily offered to allow a friend of Lord Macartney, 


(who, in negotiating the peace with Tippoo Sul- 
taun in 1784, had ſome opportunity of acquiring 
experience) to accompany his Lordſhip as his Ma- 
jeſty's Secretary of the Embaſſy, and eventual ſuc- 
ceſſor to the Embaſſador. His Lordſhip's recom- 
mendations were accepted in every other depart- 


ment of the Embaſſy. 


By what route the expedition ſhould proceed to 
China, could not long admit a doubt. Though 
Pekin lies on the ſame ſide of the equator as 
London, with a difference of only eleven degrees 
of latitude ; and though a direct line from one ca- 
pital to the other, paſſes over very little fea, and 
through countries which nature has rendered plea- 
fant, and where the atmoſphere is mild and healthy ; 


yet the ſtate of human civilization, through this 


long track of 5790 Englith 9 8 is, in many parts, 
too 
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too imperfect to admit of travelling with eaſe, 
ſafety, or diſpatch. The paſſage by ſea, therefore, 
was alone found practicable, notwithſtanding it is 
ſo circuitous, as to be more than thrice the actual 
diſtance between China and Great Britain. | 
On this occaſion the Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, 
thinking one of his Majeſty's ſhips could not be bet- 
ter employed in time of peace, determined that a 
ſixty-four gun ſhip ſhould carry the Embaſſador out 
and home; and was pleaſed alfo, to leave it to Lord 
Macartney to nominate the commander. This no- 
mination was far from being a matter of indifference; 
for, beſides the proper qualifications to conduct any 
very long voyage, with ſafety and comfort to the 
paſſengers and crew, ſtill more might, poſſibly, be 
requiſite in an undertaking in which a new tract of 
ſea was to be explored; as it became a part of the 
plan to ſail directly for the harbour next to the capi- 
tal of China, through the Yellow ſea and the gulph 
of Pekin, for a ſpace of ten degrees of latitude, and 
more than half that quantity of longitude ; of no 
part of which there was any recorded account, by 
European navigators. As this ſea is, except at its 
entrance, bounded by the eaſtern and northern coaſts 
of China, and by thoſe of Tartary and Corea, depen- 
dent on that empire, no fairer occaſion could offer 
for penetrating into it, and adding ſo much to ma- 
rine knowledge, without creating ſuſpicion, or giving 
offence, to the court of Pekin ; ſince the avowed 
and juſtifiable object of the miſſion led directly thro* 
it. Beſides, nothing could be more expedient than 
to purſue this route in preference, on the preſent oc- 
caſion, to that of landing at Canton, in the ſouthern 
extremity of the Chineſe empire, and propoſing to 
proceed from thence, thro' the interior of the coun- 
try, to the capital, at the diſtance of about one thou- 
ſand and four hundred miles. For it was, certainly, 
| more 
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more deſirable to avoid than run theriſk of the delays. 
which, in ſo long a journey, the Embaſſador might 
be made to undergo; the obſtacles that might be 
thrown, purpoſely, in his way ; and the intrigues, 
for which ſo long a journey would afford ample op- 
portunities. Such intrigues were to be expected on 


the part of the magiſtrates and inhabitants of Can. 


ton, from their apprehenſion that the Embaſſy 
would, eventually, affect the ſituation of the former, 
on a repreſentation of their oppreſſions, or the pro- 
profits of the latter, in their excluſive trade with fo- 
reigners. 1228 | 

To every branch of the ſea ſervice Captain, now 
Sir Eraſmus Gower, was known to be fully equal. 
Independently of the military exertions of this ſpirit- 
ed and able officer, he had, twice, at an early age, 
been round the world, having ſuffered, and materi- 


ally contributed to ſurmount, the vaſt variety of evils 


incident to ſuch perilous and protracted voyages; 


by which his mind was inured to, and provided with 


reſources againſt, the accidents of untried routes. 
At Lord Macartney's deſire, he was appointed to 
the command of the Lion man of war, and gratified 
with the choice of his own officers, whom he ſelected 
from a perſonal knowledge of their merit. Num- 
berleſs applications were made to ſerve under him 
upon the preſent intereſting occaſion; and young 

entlemen, of the moſt reſpectable families, glowing 
with all the ardour and enterpriſe of youth, were 
admitted in the Lion, conſiderably beyond the cuſ- 
tomary complement of mid{hipmen. 


A military guard was allowed, alſo, to attend the 


perſon of the Embaſſador, as practiſed in Eaſtern 
embaſſies; ſeldom, indeed, for the purpoſes of 
ſafety, but as adding - dignity to the miffion.— 
Lord Macartney's guard was not numerous, but 
conſiſted of picked men from the infantry, as well 
as from the artillery, with light field pieces, the ra- 
| 6b 
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pid exerciſe of which, agreeably to the recent im- 
provements, together with the various evolutions of * 
the men, might, in thele reſpects, convey ſome idea 
of the European art of war, and be an intereſting 
ſpectacle to the Emperor of China; who is ſaid to 
— himſelf as a conqueror of extenſive territories, 
and of many Tartar tribes. It was, however, an 
indiſpenſable precaution, to determine on maintain- 
ing ſtrict diſcipline among theſe men, with a view, 
eſpecially, of preventing them from committing ex- 
ceſles of any kind; which, of however flight conſe. 
quence elſewhere, might appear ſo ſcandalous in the 
eyes of the orderly Chineſe, as to confirm the preju- 
dices, already imbibed, againſt the Engliſh. 

This object was ſecured by putting the guard, 
choſen for this purpoſe, under the command of an 
attentive and good officer, Major, now Colonel, 
Benſon; aſſiſted by Lieutenant, now Captain, Pa- 
riſn; and Lieutenant, now Lieutenant- Colonel, 
Crewe. It will appear, in the courſe of this work, 
that Captain Pariſn, who is a very able draughtſman, 
has contributed to the gratification of the curioſity 
of the public, by the ſketches he took of ſome re- 
markable objects throughout the route. There 
were, indeed, attached to the Embaſſy, a painter 
and a draughtſman by profeſſion, of whoſe merit 
ſufficient ſpecimens will accompany the preſent pub- 
lication. 

In Doctor Gillan, the Embaſſy was provided with 
a ſkilful phyſician: a circumſtance deſirable, not 
only for perſons deſtined to paſs through a variety 
of climates, but alſo, from the conſideration that, 
after his arrival in China, the ſucceſsful exerciſe of 
his profeſſion among a people, ſuppoſed to be far 
behind Europeans in every kind of ſcience, might 
_ excite their admiration as well as gratitude; and 
thus contribute to advance the general purpoſes of 


the miſlion, The Doctor was likewiſe deeply verſed 
in 
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in chemiſtry, which being the foundation af many 
of the arts moſt uſeful in ſociety, the knowledge of 


it capacitates for judging and comparing to what 
degree of perfection they are carried in the different 
—— where they are attempted. Doctor Scot, 

a gentleman of abilities and experience, was ap- 
pointed to be ſurgeon, having long ſerved in that 
capacity 1n the navy. 

Doctor Dinwiddie and Mr. Barrow, both conver- 
fant in aſtronomy, mechanics, and every other 
branch dependent upon the mathematics, were likely 


to be uſeful upon ſuch an expedition as the preſent. 


Mr. Acheſon Maxwell, who had formerly reſided 
in India with Lord Macartney, and was much in his 
confidence, was taken from one of the-public offices 
to ſerve, now, as Secretary to his Lordſhip, in con- 
junction with Mr. Edward Winder, a young gentle- 
man from the univerſity. 

Mr. Henry Baring, lately appointed a writer in 

the Eaſt India Company's ſervice, was allowed to 
accompany the Embaſly to Pekin, as qualified to im- 
prove his reſidence there, to the purpoſe of becom- 
ing afterwards more ſerviceable to his employers, at 
Canton. 
In the train of the Embaſſador, alſo was a page, 
of years too tender not to have ſtill occaſion for a 
tutor, who was a foreign gentleman of parts and 
erudition; and it will be ſeen that, neither he or 
his pupil proved uſeleſs to the public. | 

It is to be regretted, that to this liſt cannot be add- 
ed any profeſſed naturaliſt, who might have made 
the moſt of the opportunities for obſervation, which 
fuch a voyage afforded. The youngelt of the party 
was, perhaps, the leaſt ignorant in this reſpect. Mr. 


Afzelius, a Swede, then in England, and eminent 


for his knowledge in moſt branches of natural hiſ- 
tory, was once intended to be employed on this oc- 
caſion; but he, already, had engaged himſelf to go 
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to the new ſettlement at Sierra Leone, on the coaſt 
of Africa. | | 
Ihe zeal of naturaliſts was not, however, want- 
ing ; and two botanic gardeners were provided, one 
at the public charge, and one at the expence of an 
individual of the Embaſly, for the purpoſe of col- 
lecting ſpecimens of whatever productions nature 
might furniſh in the courſe of the expedition. 

One office more was {till vacant, which was as 
neceſſary, as it was difficult to fill up ; that of Chi- 
neſe interpreter and tranſlator. No man, capable of 
that employment, then exiſted throughout the Bri- 
tiſh dominions. From what is mentioned in the 
firſt chapter, leſs ſurpriſe will be felt that the ſuper- 
cargoes of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company return, 
after ſeveral years reſidence in China, without hav- 
ing made any proficiency in the language. One 
man, Mr. Flint, who had been an exception to the 
rule, and continued his attachment to the country, 
tho? he had been impriſoned, and afterwards baniſhed 
by the Chineſe government, for attempting to reach 
Pekin, was lately dead in England. Another, of 
the name of Galbert, a native of France, who had 
long reſided at Canton, where he applied with great 
aſſiduity to the acquiſition of the Chineſe tongue, 
was to have been employed as interpreter on a pre- 
ceding occaſion ; but died before the preſent. 

It was by no means adviſable to depend on find- 
ing fit perſons at Canton for ſerving in that capacity, 
Some of the natives there had juſt enough of an Eu- 
ropean language, either Portugueſe or Engliſh, to 
interpret for foreign merchants, in mere matters of 
ſale and purchaſe; but would be embarraſſed to 
make out a converſation upon any other ſubject ; 
nor is the dialect of the Chineſe, uſually ſpoken by 
them, intelligible at Pekin; and experience had 
taught to doubt as much of their fidelity as of their 
knowledge. Recourſe, therefore, was rather to be 

| | | | had 
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had to a ſearch upon the continent of Europe, for 
fuch truſt-worthy perſons, returning from China, as 
had happened to acquire the language of the man- 


darines, during their reſidence in that country ; or 
for the few Chineſe who had left it, and had ſince 


learned any of the European languages ; if either 


ſuch were, any where, to be found. It was known 
that, of the miſſionaries who are publicly tolerated at 
Pekin, under the immediate protection of the Em- 
peror, it ſeldom happens that any are, afterwards, al- 
towed to leave the country; but others, who pene- 
trate in diſguiſe into it, have occaſionally returned 
home. Some Chineſe men of letters had found 
their way to Rome, where they were employed in 
the care and examination of Chineſe books and ma- 
nuſcripts in the Vatican; and zeal for Chriſtianity 
had founded a college at Naples, dedicated to the 
education of young Chineſe, whom the European 


miſſionaries contrived to get away from China. 


Among all theſe, whether any were fit and wil- 
ling to be employed, upon the preſent occaſion, was, 
indeed, uncertain ; but it was the beſt reſource. 
And, accordingly, the intended Secretary of the 
Embaſſy ſet out in queſt of ſuch, in January, 1792. 
He directed, firſt, his route to Paris, where two foun- 
dations for foreign miſſions ſtill ſubſiſted, the Mai- 


| ſon de Saint Lazare, and the Maiſon Jos difons 


Etrangeres. The former was ſaid to contain, at that 
time, none who had ever been in China. At the 
Miſſions Etrangeres was one, who had returned, 
near twenty years before, from thence. He retain- 
ed but a faint remembrance of the language, and 
was not diſpoſed to viſit that diſtant country again, 
upon any terms. 

It was neceſſary, therefore, without delay, to pur- 
fue the journey, at a moſt inclement ſeaſon, over 
the Alps, to Italy. Though it happened that the 


learned Chineſe of the Vatican were no longer in 
| exiltences 
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exiſtence, a viſit to Rome was, in other reſpects, of 
uſe. By the means of Cardinal Antonelli, pre- 

fect of the congregation for propagating the 

faith, letters of powerful recommendation were ob- 
tained to the Italian miſſionaries in China, as well 

as to the curators of the Chineſe college at Naples. 

On arriving, ſoon after, at this capital, the college 

was found to contain ſeveral young men from China. 

Some had already reſided in that college many years; 

and the Latin and Italian languages were ſufficiently 

familiar to them. Due care had been, at the ſame 

time, taken, that they ſhould not, by diſuſe, forget 

their own: they being all intended for the prieſt- 
hood, and to be ſent back to undertake the cure of 
the ſouls of their countrymen, of the ſame faith, as 

well. as to endeavour at perſuading others to embrace 

it. A few having completed their education, and, 

being in ſacred orders, were ready for embarkation ; 

but the curators of the college, true to the purport 

of its original inſtitution, and watchtul, like matrons 

againſt temptations in the way of young perſons un- 

der their care, were particularly cautious by what 
conveyance to truſt their pupils, leſt any circum- 
ſtance ſhould happen, in the courſe of it, to divert 
them from their pious deſtinations. 

By the aſſiſtance, however, of Sir William Ha- 
milton, his Majeſty's miniſter at Naples, who had 
on ſome former occaſion obliged the college, and of 
Don Gaetano d*'Ancora, a reſpectable Neapolitan in 
the confidence of the curators, every ſcruple was 
removed; and two Chineſe, of amiable manners, 
and of a virtuous and candid diſpoſition, as well as 
perfectly qualified to interpret between their native 
language and the Latin or Italian, which the Em- 
baſſador underſtood, accompanied the Secretary of 
the Embaſly, on his return to England, in May, 
1792, in order to embark for China. | 

They began, early, to be of uſe in ſuggeſting, 
from what they knew and recollected of their own 
| country, 
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country, ſome of the fitteſt preparations for an expe- 
dition thither. In the choice of preſents, according 
to Eaſtern manners indiſpenſable, for the Emperor 
and his court, they mentioned what they thought 
might be moſt acceptable. On this head ſomething, 
alſo, was to be collected from what was known to 
be in the greateſt demand, and to bring the higheſt 
profit, at Canton. Extraordinary pieces of ingeni- 
ous and complicated mechaniſm, ſet in frames of 
precious metal, ſtudded with jewels, and produc- 
ing, by the means of internal ſprings and wheels, 
movements apparently ſpontaneous, had often, borne 
exceſſive prices. They were indeed, of no ſort of 
uſe; but the imagination of the governing manda- 
rines had been ſtruck by them; and an intimation 
often followed to the native merchants to procure 
them, no matter at what price. This mandate it 
was dangerous to diſobey; and the machines were 
afterwards accepted, formally, as gifts; or a ſum, 
ſmall and diſproportionate to the coſt, was given 
in return for them, in order that the tranſaction 
might have the appearance of a common purchaſe. 
Toys of this kind, or ſing- ſongs, according to the 
corrupt jargon of Canton, to the enormous value of, 
at leaſt, a million of pounds ſterling, were, in this 
manner, introduced by private traders into China. 
Moſt of theſe expenſive articles found their way, 
finally, into the palaces of the Emperor, and his 
miniſters. Having been obtained by the mandarines 
of Canton for little other conſideration than the pro- 
miſe of protection to their inferiors, they were, after 
a ſhort time, tranſmitted without reluctance, by them, 
to Pekin, in the hope of thereby ſecuring the favour 
of their ſuperiors. 

It would have been vain to think of ſurpaſſing, i in 
public preſents of this kind, either as to workman- 
thip or coſt, what had already been conveyed to 
China through private channels ; and it was to be 
hoped that the a. gratification, produced 


by 
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by thoſe gaudy trifles, had been ſatiated by the ac- 
cumulation of them. But it was thought that what- 
ever tended to illuſtrate ſcience, or promote the arts, 
would give more ſolid and permanent ſatisfaction to 
a prince whoſe time of life would, naturally, lead 
him to ſeek, in every object, the utility of which it 
was ſuſceptible. 

Aſtronomy being a ſcience pecuharly FRY in 
China, and deemed worthy of the attention and oc- 
cupation of the government, the lateſt and moſt im- 
proved inſtruments for aſſiſting its operations, as 

5 well as the moſt perfect imitation that had yet been 
made of the celeſtial movements, could ſcarcely fail 
of being acceptable. 

Specimens of the beſt Britiſh manufactures, and 
all the late inventions for adding to the conveniences 
and comforts of ſocial life, might anſwer the double 
purpoſe of gratifying thoſe to whom they were to 
be preſented, and of exciting a more general de- 
mand for the purchaſe of ſimilar articles. 

The Eaſt India Company appointed one of the 
largeſt and moſt commodious ſhips in their ſervice, 
under the command of an experienced and judici- 
ous officer, Captain Mackintoſh, to carry out thofe 
preſents, together with ſuch perſons, belonging ro 
the Embaſly, as could not be conveniently accom- 
modated on board the Lion. A ſmaller veſſel was, 
alſo, provided as a tender. 

Intelligence being frequently conveyed from fo- 
reign portsto China, an account of theſe preparations 
could not fail of reaching it before the Embaſſador. 
It became proper, theretore, to take an early oppor- 
tunity of announcing the Embaſly, regularly, to the 
Chineſe government: thus ſecuring -the effects of 
firſt impreſſions ; leſt, otherwiſe, the undertaking 
might, through error or defign, be made to aſſume | 
a warlike or ſuſpicious appearance, and the Embaſ- 75 
ſador's reception, thereby, be rendered dubious. 7 


Three commiſſioners had lately been ſelected by the 
VOL. . _ Eaſt 
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Eaſt India Company, among their moſt approved 
ſervants, to regulate their affairs at Canton. To 
theſe it was entruſted to communicate, there, with 
due ſolemnity, the intended miſſion of Lord Ma- 
cartney, and to deliver a letter, expreflive of this 
intention, from Sir Francis Baring, then Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, in ſo public a manner to 
the Viceroy of Canton, as to prevent the poſſibility 


of its being kept from the knowledge of the Em- 


peror, if ſuch ſhould be the Vieeroy's inclinacion. 
In this letter Sir Francis ſtated that his moſt 
« gracious Sovereign, having heard that it had 
& been expected his ſubjects, ſettled at Canton, 
& ſhould have ſent a deputation to the court of 
* Pekin, in order to congratulate the Emperor on 


his entering into the eightieth year of his age, 
<6 but that ſuch deputation had not been immedi- 


< ately diſpatched, expreſſed great diſpleaſure there- 
* at; and, being deſirous of cultivating, the friend- 
« ſhip of the Emperor of China, and of improving 


* the connection, intercourſe, and good eorreſpon- 


* dence between the courts of London and Pekin, 
and of increaſing and extending the commerce 
% between their reſpective ſubjects, had reſolved to 
& ſend his well-beloved couſin and counſellor Lord 
« Macartney, a nobleman of great virtue, wiſdom, 
„ and ability, as his Embaſſador extraordinary and 


„ Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of China, to re- 
* preſent his perſon, and to expreſs, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the ſatisfaction he ſhould feel if 
this mark of his attention and regard ſhould 
. << ſexve as a foundation to eſtabliſh a perpetual har- 
. «© mony and alliance between them; and that the 
„ Embaſlador, with his attendants, ſhould ſoon ſet 


«© out upon the voyage; and, having ſeveral pre- 


„ ſents for the Emperor, from his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, which, from their ſize, and nicety of me- 
. * chaniſm could not be conveyed, through the in- 
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„ terior of China, to'fo great a diſtance as from 


Canton to Pekin, without the riſk of damage, he 
* ſhould proceed, directly, in one of his Majeſty's 
“ ſhips, properly accompanied, to the port of Tien- 
fing, approaching, in the firſt inſtance, as near 
«© as poſſible, to the reſidence of the Emperor of 
% China.” And Sir Francis ends the letter by 
* requeſting the inſormation, thus given, to be con- 


* veyed to the court of Pekin, truſting that the 


& Imperial orders would be iflued for the proper 
% reception of the King of Great Britain's ſhips, 
« with his Embaſlador and ſuite, as ſoon as they 
* ſhould appear at Tien-ſing, or the neighbouring 
* coaſts.“ | : 
The preſents mentioned 1n that letter were, in- 
deed, ſo choice and valuable, as, to ſome perſons, 
to denote a very extraordinary purpoſe. The mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, who conſider it as a 
duty incumbent on them to be alive to every tran- 
faction of the government where they are directed 
to reſide, were particularly attentive on this occa- 
ſion. One of theſe, who ſtill held to the exploded 


_ prejudice of the jealouſy of commerce, not being, 


it ſeems, aware that the world was wide enough for 
all who choſe to embark in that kind of life, and 
that it flouriſhed beſt by reciprocation, failed not to 
attribute to the Britiſh adminiſtration, and EaſtIndia 
Company, a deſign of engroſling the total trade of 
China, by the excluſion of all other foreigners ; 
and propoſed a counter embaſly, to avert the evil. 
So far, however, was the impracticable project of 
an attempt at a monopoly of the Chineſe commerce 
removed from the mind of thoſe, who thus were 


ſuſpected of it, that the republic of the United 


Provinces being then in alliance with Great Britain, 
and coming next to it in the proportion of the 
traffic carried on with the Chineſe, a communica- 
tion of the intended Embaſly was expreſsly made 
to the ſtates general of that republic, with uu 
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of ſervive, to be performed by the Embaſſador, in 
cafe that any circumſtance, in the commercial po- 
ſition of the Dutch factory at Canton, ſhould call 
for his particular interpoſition. TS 
The general ſcope of the preſent miſſion cannot, 
indeed, be better aſcertained than by his Majeſty's 
private inſtructions to his Embaſſadors, ſignified to 
him through one of the Secretaries of State; in 
which it is obſerved, that © a greater number of his 
5 ſubjects, than of any other Europeans, had been 
** trading, for a conſiderable time paſt, in China; 
* that the commercial intercourſe between ſeveral _ 
* other nations and that great empire had been 
e preceded, accompanied, or followed, by ſpecial 
* communications with its ſovereign. Others 
* had the ſupport of miſſionaries, who, from 
* their eminence in ſcience, or ingenuity in the 
* arts, had been frequently admitted to the famili- 
* arity of a curious and poliſhed court, and which 
© miſſionaries, in the midſt of their cares for 
_ © the propagation of their faith, were not ſuppoſ- 
* ed to have been unmindful of the views and 
* intereſt of their country; while the Engliſh 
* traders remained unaided, and as it were, un- 
* avowed, at a diſtance ſo remote as to admit of 
* a miſrepreſentation of the national character and 
importance; and where, too, their occupation 
& was not held in that eſteem, which might be ne- 
* ceſſary to procure them ſafety and reſpect;“ 
that, „under theſe circumſtances, it became the 
« dignity and character of his Majeſty to extend 
<« his paternal regard to theſe his diſtant ſubjeQs, 
<« even if the commerce and proſperity of the na- 
« tion were not concerned in their ſucceſs; and to 
ce claim the Emperor of China's protection for 
* them, with that weight which is due to _ re- 
« quiſition of one great ſovereign from another ;”? 
that, © a free communication with a people, per- 
e haps the moſt ſingular upon the globe, among 
* | «© whom 
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whom civilization had exiſted, and the arts been 


cultivated, through a long ſeries of ages, with 
fewer interruptions than elſewhere, was well 
worthy, alſo, of being ſought by the Britiſh fla- 


tion, which ſaw with pleaſure, and with grati- 


tude applauded, the ſeveral voyages undertaken 
already, by his Majeſty's command, and at the 


public expence, in the purſuit of knowledge, and 


for the diſcovery and obſervation of diſtant cdun- 
tries and manners; but that, in ſeeking to 
improve a connection with China, no views 
were entertained except thoſe of the general in- 
tereſts of humanity, the mutual benefit of both 
nations, and the protection of bammerce under 
the Chineſe government.“ 

In the ſame. ſpirit, it is ſaid in his Majeſty's letter 


to the Emperor of China, that, © the natural diſpo- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
c. 
cc 


ſition of a great and benevolent Sovereign, ſuch 
as his imperial Majeſty, whom Providence had 
ſeated upon the throne for the good of mankind, 
was to watch over the peace and ſecurity of his 
dominions; and to take pains for diſſeminating 
_ happineſs, virtue, and knowledge among his ſub- 


* jets; extending the ſame beneficence, with all 


the peaceful arts, as far as he was able, to the 
whole human race.” That his Britannic Ma- 


jelty, « impreſſed with ſuch ſentiments from the 
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very beginning of his reign, when he found his 
people engaged in war, had granted to his ene- 


mies, after obtaining victories over them in the 
four quarters of the world, the bleſſings of peace, 
upon the moſt equitable conditions * that t* ſince 
that period, not fatisfied with promoting the 
proſperity of his own ſubjects, in every reſpect, 
and beyond the example of all former times, he 


* had taken various opportunities of fitting out 


ſhips, and ſending, in them, ſome of the moſt 
wile and learned of his own people, for the diſ- 


covery ot diſtant and unknown regions; not for 
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the purpoſe of conqueſt, or of enlarging his do- 
minions, which were already ſufficiently exten- 
ſive for all his wiſhes, nor for the purpoſe of ac- 
quiring wealth, nor even for favouring the com- 
merce of his ſubjects; 3 but for the ſake of in- 
creaſing the knowledge of the habitable globe, 


of finding out the various productions of the 


earth; and for communicating the arts and com- 
forts of life to thoſe parts, where they had hither- 
to been little known ; and” that “ he had ſince 
ſent veſſels, with animals and vegetables moſt 


uſeful to man, to iſlands and places where, it ap- 
| peared, they had been wanting ;” that * he had 


been ſtill more anxious to inquire into the arts 
and manners of countries, where civilization had 


tuous examples of their ſovereigns, through a 
long ſeries of ages; and felt, above all, an ar- 
dent wiſh to. become acquainted with thoſe cele- 
brated inſtitutions of his (Chineſe) Majeſty's po- 
pulous and extenſive empire, which had carried 
its proſperity. to ſuch a height, as to be the ad- 
miration of all ſurrounding nations.” That“ his 
Britannic Majeſty being then at peace with all 
the world, no time could be ſo propitious for ex- 
tending the bounds of friendihip and benevo- 
lence, and for propoſing to communicate and re- 
ceive the benefits which muſt reſult from an un- 


reſerved and amicable intercourſe between fuch 


great and civilized nations as China and Great 
Britain.“ 
The object of the embaſſy was, indeed, ſo little 


conſined to mercantile concerns at Canton; that 
Lord Macartney had diſcretionary authority to viſit, 
beſide China, every other country (in that diviſion 
of Aſia which may be termed the Chineſe Archipe- 


lago) from whence utility or important information 


was to be derived ; and he _ accordingly, em- 


baſſadorial 
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baſſadorial powers addreſſed to the Emperor of Ja- 
pan, and the King of Cochin-china, as well as a ge- 
neral commiſſion to all princes and ſtates, where he 


might have occaſion to touch in the Chineſe ſeas. 


At length, every thing being ready, and the ſhips 
at Portſmouth, all thoſe, who were to accompany, 
or attend the Embaſſador, to the amount of near 


one hundred perſons, including ſome muſicians and 


artificers, beſide ſoldiers and ſervants, joined his 
Excellency there in September, 1792, in order for 
embarkation; and meeting all together, perhaps, 
for the firſt time. They were, in future, to com- 
poſe, in effect, one family, united by a common de- 
ſtination, and by the ties of intereſt and duty. 
Independently of thoſe whoſe thoughts were con- 
centrated in the care of living,“ and who were 
paſſive and indifferent to all things elſe, the reſt 
might be conſidered as entering into a new period 
of exiſtence. They had juſt quitted their former 
ſtations, oldeſt habits, and moſt cloſe connections, 
to engage in a hazardous, but intereſting, enter- 
rize. They were not Argonauts, indeed, actuated 
y the hope of obtaining a golden fleece; but, im- 
pelled by the ſtrong incentive of curioſity, and 
eager to indulge the ſpirit of inquiry, they already 
contemplated China at a diſtance, while objects and 
topics, occupying the attention, and agitating the 
minds, of thoſe about them, and formerly their own, 
ſeemed to loſe the intereſt they had hitherto ex- 
cited; and a more captivating, though diſtant proſ- 
pect, appeared riſing from the horizon to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of their thoughts. 
They, thus, willingly withdrew from the conſi- 
deration of Europe, and its events; and felt no re- 


gret, except where the affections of nature inter- 


vened, when it was announced that the wind and 
weather were favourable for departure. 
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CHAPT T4 III. 


rasS40R TO MADEIRA. NOTICES OF THAT. 
ISLAND, . 


Pi, Lion and Hindoftan, having o on board the 
Embaſſador and his ſuite, ſet ſail from Portſmouth 
on the 26th of September, 1792, as did alſo the 
Jackall brig, intended to ſerve as a tender to the 
Lion. At this ſeaſon of the year, when the earth's 
relative poſition to the ſun occaſions equal day and 
night throughout the globe, and the change of the 
ſun's declination is moſt rapid, a ſenſible effett is 
frequently produced, likewiſe, upon the atmoſphere, 
in which ſudden and violent commotions, termed 
equinoctial gales, render navigation, at this period, 
more hazardous than at any other. But the degree 
of improvement to which the nautical art is brought, 
at preſent, and the expertneſs and — — of 
thoſe who practiſe it, enable them to combat, ſuc- 
ceſsfully, tempeſts happening at a diſtance from the 


ſhore, wherever, according to the marine phraſe, 


there is plenty of ſea room; and leave them little 
apprehenſion, at any ſeaſon, if the moment of ſet- 
ting off be fair. 

The courſe of the voyage to China, immediately 
from Portſmouth, leading, in the firſt inſtance, 
through the Britiſh Channel to the weſtward, re- 

uired a wind, which is obſerved to blow there leſs 


trequently than others, and for a ſhorter continu- 


ance. Sir Eraſmus Gower ayailed himſelf of ſuch 
a wind, therefore, as ſoon as it took place; and 
the Embaſſador, anxious to. have the whole benefit 
of it, to clear the Channel, reſiſted his inclination, 
notwithſtanding the invitation ſent to him to ſtop 
at Weymouth, where their Majeſties then were, 

with 
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with moſt of the royal family. The weather, how- 
ever, did not long continue moderate : the ſhips, 
in the darkneſs = the night, ſoon loſt company of 
the tender, and they were, themſelves, forced to 
take ſhelter in Torbay. In the delay of a couple of 
days here, which an adverſe wind made neceſſary, 
the arrangements for the future voyage were made, 
to the general ſatisfaction. | 

They, who meaſure the inconveniences to be 
felt in traverſing the ocean in modern times, by the 
| ſpecimen of what moſt perſons, not accuitomed to 
the ſea, often ſuffer during their paſſage in ſmall 
and crowded packets, between - England and the 
Continent, would be agreeably diſappointed on em- 


barking in ſuch ſhips as were now in the ſervice of 


the Embaſly, where every comfort was provided. 
In the Lion, notwithſtanding its being burthened 
with the baggage and uſual incumbrances of travel- 
lers, as well as with warlike ſtores, and thoſe re- 
quired for navigation, likewile every article of ſuſ- 
tenance for four hundred men, including paſſengers 
and crew, for a conſiderable time to come, together 
with the materials requiſite to prepare ſuch articles 
for uſe, yet room was left for procuring ſeveral of 
the advantages of a dwelling upon land. A con- 
ſiderable ſpace was allotted, and diſtributed into 
regular apartments, and ſeparate chambers, for the 
principal paſſengers and officers, where they might 
_ partake of ſociety, or withdraw to privacy, at their 
option; and the deck formed an open area, ſuffi- 
ciently ſpacious and convenient to allow the enjoy- 
ment of air and exerciſe. Even that ſickneſs, ſo 
little dangerous, but ſo excruciating, to which per- 
ſons firſt going to ſea are ſubject, particularly in 
ſmall veſſels, is leſs felt in thoſe of conſiderable ſize, 
and in fewer inſtances. It, generally, happens like- 
- wiſe. that men bound on a diſtant expedition, con- 
ſcious of the length of time during which, though 
they are conſtantly moving forward, they are to 

move 
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move in the ſame vehicle, diſpoſe their minds to 
render it as pleaſant to themſelves as poſſible, as well 
as to be reconciled to what they cannot alter for 
the better. 

It muſt he conſoles, indeed, hit landimen, re- 


flecting on their fituation when at ſea, may be 
ſometimes conſcious of their inferiority to thoſe, 


under whoſe direction they have placed themſelves, 


on this new element. Unacquainted with the 


ſtructure of the capacious and complicated machine 
that holds them, and on whoſe ſolidity and ſucceſs- 
ful movements depends the preſervation of their 
lives, as well as their arrival -at the place of their 
deſtination ; idle and unintelligent ſpectators of the 
methods and efforts practiſed to forward and regu- 
late thoſe movements for the common good]; neceſ- 
farily paſſive and obedient to thoſe who underſtand 
and act upon the occaſion ; they may, at times, re- 
gret their own temporary inutility, and dependence. 
Such impreſſions, however, probably, are ſlight and 
tranſitory ; and ſcarcely damp that - happineſs of 
which a paſſenger's life at ſea is certainly ſufcepti- 


ble. Whatever was his ſituation before he quitted 


land, it cannot be amended, now, by the further 


application of his thoughts to the means of effecting 


ſuch an alteration; and the train of his labours and 
ſolicitudes, at leaſt, ſuſpended, his mind experiences 
that calm and reſt, to which it had, perhaps, been 
hitherto a ſtranger. Now ſatisfied with receivi 

and communicating the gratifications of ſoctal con- 


verſe, or partaking in any amuſement which fancy 


may ſuggeſt ; without being diſturbed by the com- 
mon cares and ordinary incidents of the voyage; 
and implicitly confiding in the ſkill and diligence 
of thoſe to whoſe management it had been entruſt- 
ed; as little affected by the apprehenſion of calami- 
ties, to which all voyages are liable, while no acci- 


dent intervenes to preſent danger to the imagination, 


as by the conſciouſneſs of mortality in the fullneſs 
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of health; he is entirely open to the enjoyment of 
the preſent hour: until the view of other ſhores 
ſhall ſtimulate to freſh purſuits, and agitate again 
his breaſt with hopes and fears. 

Of the paſſengers in the Lion and Hindoſtan, 
very few felt ſeverely from ſea ſickneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding the roughneſs of the weather. A diſtinction 
appeared, upon this occaſion, in the temperaments 
of men, which nothing in their appearance could 
have previouſly denoted. The two gentlemen who 
were now molt ſick, were of an adult age, of a 
frame ſufficiently robuſt, had generally been healthy, 
and had already been at ſea; while another, the 
honourable Mr. Weſt, who was going in the Lion, 
in his way to try the climate of Madeira for a con- 
ſumption, to which he has fallen ſince a victim, was 
not affected by the utmoſt motion of the ſhip. None 
of the midſhipmen, though they had no other lodg- 
ing, by the regulations of the navy, than that of 
ſwinging in hammocks over the coilings of the ca- 

bles, near that part of the ſhip which is called the 
cockpit, and where hot and confined air, and even, 
ſometimes, noiſome ſcents, might be apt to provoke 
nauſea in the ſtomach, ſeemed to ſuffer from ſea 
ſickneſs; though ſome of them were of very tender 
years, now on their firſt voyage, and of a conſtitu- 
tion apparently delicate. They, probably, were 
preſerved, in ſome meaſure, from every complaint, 
by their extraordinary activity and exertions in the 
performance of their new duty, and by the eleva- 
tion of their ſpirits, on being liberated from the 
ſhackles of a ſchool, and gratiſied with a ſubordi- 
nate authority in the ſhip. They were the firſt to 
aſcend the tops of the maſts, or to clamber on the 
beams, called yards, ſuſpended acroſs them, hold- 
ing only by a rope, and in ſuch apparent peril, that 
a young ſpectator, reflecting on the quick alarms of 
maternal tenderneſs, exclaimed, in the language 

_ uſually 
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uſually ſpoken to the Chineſe interpreters, /i ma- 


tres nunc viderent were their mothers to ſee them 
in that poſture! cry 

On the firſt of October the ſhips ſet ſail again, 
taking their laſt departure out of England, from 
Torbay, and ſtretching over from the hilly coaſt of 
Devonſhire, came ſoon within view of Britany, and 
the flat iſle of Uſhant, after which they ſaw, for 
nine days, no land. However uſual ſuch a ſituati- 
on is to every navigator, ſince the invention of the 
mariner's compaſs, it is an awful ſpectacle to him, 
who gets into it for the firſt time; and the mind 
contemplates, with ſome degree of admiration, the 
ingenuity of man, in applying the quality of a par- 
ticular foſſil (which under a certain form, and pro- 
perly ſuſpended, points always towards the ſame 
Poruon of the heavens) to the purpoſe of directing 
his way through the trackleſs ocean. When out of 
fight of land a pleaſurable ſenſation is always felt on 
meeting with other veſlels, Several were perceiyed 
availing themſelves of the fame wind to go different 
routes; but the Eagliſh having then no enemy to 
apprehend or to attack, the progreſs of the preſent 
voyage was not impeded by efforts to approach to, 
or avoid them; and Sir Eraſmus Gower continued 
to ſteer, with fayourable gales, in a direction pa- 
rallel to, though not in ſight of Spain, Portugal, 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the northern part of 
Africa. | 

Sir Eraſmus obſerved, that “ all ſhips bound from 
« Europe for the iſland of Madeira, will diſcover 
6 that their way is influenced by a current or ſet, 
“ from the Weſtern ocean into the Bay, formed 
e between Uſhant and Cape Finiſterre, and into the 
« Mediterranean, and, as well as his obfervations, 
& in five viſits to Madeira, could enable him to 
& aſcertain, ſuch current ſhould be eſtimated to ſet 
4 ſouth-eaſt, about eleven miles in —— 

| The 
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The ſhips, ſteering their courſe agreeably to this 
eſtimate, and aſſiſted for the correction of the log 
reckoning, as to longitude, by ſeveral time-keepers 
and lunar obſervations, found themſelves on the 
tenth of October in ſight of the iſlands of Porto 


Santo and Madeira. When abreaſt of Porto Santo, 


Madeira appeared as one great mountain, whoſe 
ſummit was hidden in the clouds. Shortly, after- 
wards, appeared three very ſmall iſlands, called the 
Deſertas, of which the two moſt diſtant were little 
better than pointed rugged rocks. The third, call- 
ed the Table Deſerta, was elevated, but flat, and 
in ſome ſtate of cultivation. Near it is a ſingular 
rock riſing perpendiculatly out of the ſea. 

Sir Eraſmus adviſes © all ſhips bound for the 
& jfland of Madeira to endeavour to make or ſteer 
„ for Porto Santo, and then proceed for the Bra- 
% zen-head, or eaſtern point of the road of Funchal, 
the capital of the iſland, by going between it 
& and the Deſertas, off the northernmoſt of which 


e is a high rock, frequently miſtaken for a fail. 


The paſſage is about nine miles wide, but with- 
% out ſoundings, except in very deep water, cloſe 
* to Madeira. The latitude of the road is thirty- 
„ two degrees thirty-ſeven minutes thirty ſeconds 
& north, and the longitude, aſcertained by ſeveral 
& eclipſes of the ſatellites of Jupiter, and by an 
“ eclipſe of the ſun on the fourth of June, 1788, 
6 js ſeventeen degrees five minutes welt of Green- 
& wich. The compaſs had eighteen degrees thirty- 
„ five minutes variation to the weſtward of the 

% pole. The tide flows, at the full and change of 
& the moon, north-north-weſt and ſouth-ſouth-eaſt ; 
„ ſpring tides riſe perpendicularly ſeven feet; neap 
© tides five feet. The flood ſets to the eaſtward. 
The regulations of the port require all ſhips, be- 
& fore, or immediately on anchoring, to fend to 


« acquaint the governor of the iſland with an ac- 
SEE | count 
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count of what they are, and their reaſons for 
ſtopping there. Men of war are not to ſend 


their boats to veſſels coming into the road, until 


they are viſited by the pratique-boat, or boat 
whoſe buſineſs is to inquire leſt any infectious 
diſorder ſhould be on board. The ſame is to be 
obſerved reſpecting veſſels that are departing, 

which are not to be boarded after the viſiting 
officer has been to ſearch for natives leaving the 
Hand clandeſtinely, and for prohibited goods. 
Engliſh men of war ſalute with thirteen guns, af- 
ter receiving an aſſurance of a return of an equal 
number. | _ 5 
* Ships' boats may land on the beach during the 
ſummer months; but when there is no landing 
of goods to make it neceſſary, it is better to be 
avoided, at all ſeaſons, both for the ſafety of the 
boats, which are driven by a violent ſurge on a 
ſhingly ſhore, and for preventing the common 
men from having the opportunity of frequenting 
the diſorderly houſes in the neighbourhood of 
the beach, and drinking the pernicious ſpirituous 
liquors. vended thereabouts. 'The landing near 


the Loo rock, being defended from the ſurge, is 


very ſafe and eaſy ; and though there are cottages 
near to it, the boat's people may eaſily be kept 
from them. Caution is neceſſary, likewiſe, a- 
gainſt the ſhore boats coming on board, under 
pretence of ſelling fiſh, fruits, and vegetables; 
for their chief object is the ſale of the worſt ſpi- 
rituous liquors, and often concealed goods. Freſh 
beef, water, and vegetables are to be procured 
here for the ſhip's company, and are ſent on 
board in boats belonging to the place. : 
«© The Britiſh government allows the contractor 
five ſhillings a tun for water, and ſixpence a. 
pound for beef, for the uſe of the crews of his 
Majeſty's ſhips of war. The contract wine is of 
a weak quality, and will not keep : and the price 
| | 6& 18 
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js ſixteen pounds for a ton, containing one hun- 
« dred and twenty gallons. A fleet, of twenty ſail 
* of men of war may be amply ſupplied with re- 
* freſhments here, if their ſtay ſhould not exceed 
5*© ten days. | | | 

4 The road is open from the weſt to the ſouth- 
c ſouth-eaſt. The winds blow {trongeſt here from 
« ſouth-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. Ships obliged to an- 
« chor in the winter in Funchal road ſhould be 
e very attentive to the dark gloomy appearance of 
e the weather to the ſouthward, with a ſwell ſet- 
« ting in; for it is very dangerous remaining at 
« anchor with thoſe prognoſtics.“ 

It has been thought a harbour might be con- 
ſtructed, though at a conſiderable expence, by unite 
ing the Fort de Ilheo, commonly called the Loo 
caltle, with a rocky neck of land that jets into the 
water towards it, diſtant about one hundred and 
twenty yards. The depth of water, through this 
narrow paſſage, is from ſix to ſeven farhoms : ſo 
that it would require an immenſe maſs of ſtone 
work, of which the materials are, indeed, at hand, to 
withſtand the heavy ſea, which almoſt perpetually 
tumbles in when the wind is blowing from the 
ſouthward ; and which has frequently been known 
to break over the Loo caſtle, a height preſumed to 
be no leſs than eighty feet. Such a harbour would, 
indeed, contain but a very few veſſels, beſide the 
craft employed in carrying commodities from the 
capital to the ſmaller ports, and bringing from 
thence to it the produce of the iſland. During the 
ſtormy ſeaſon, thoſe veſſels moor within the Loo 
rock, and are ſecured by additional cables to the 
ſhore; and thus, when tempeſts threaten, they are 
entirely left to take their chance, being quitted by 
the crew, who ſeek refuge upon land. 

The iſland of Madeira, at firſt view, appeared 
rocky, barren, and uncultivated; but its beauties 

| expanded 
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expanded to the eye on a nearer approach; and 


nothing could be more pictureſque and inviting, 


than the appearance of Funchal and its adjacent 


hills, when obſerved from the ſhips at anchor. The 
town is ſituated in the midſt of a verdant valey, in 


which churches. and other buildings, white on the 
outſide, being interſperſed, make an agreeable con- 
traſt with the ever-green trees and plantations. 
Spring and ſummer may be ſaid to be the only ſea- 
ſons, as it is known that the cold or heat here are 
ſeldom ſo great as to be unpleaſant. During the 
Embaſſador's ſtay, Fahrenheit's thermometer was 
from ſixty-nine to ſeventy-two degrees, in the ſhade, 
at noon. It is ſeldom found to exceed ſeventy-five 
degrees in the autumn, in the middle of the vintage; 
and, in January, it is about ſixty-four in Funchal, 
though the tops of the hills, in ſight above it, are 
then covered with ſnow. The ſhips having left Eng- 
land in the beginning of October, when vegetation, 
in ſome inſtances, already began to fade, and to an- 
nounce the ſpeedy droop of nature, its wild luxu- 
riance in Madeira was the more ſtriking, to natives 
of northern regions, landing, ſo ſoon afterwards, 
on that iſland. The whole creation ſeemed there 
alive. Myriads of inſects were buzzing in the air 
ſwarms. of lizards moving along the ground in 


every direction. Scarcely a plant without fruit or 


flower; every tree in leaf; ſome of the humble 
| herbs of Europe growing here into the habit and 
. fize of ſhrubs. Nothing appeared languid or de- 
_ clining, except, perhaps, man might be ſo conſi- 
dered. Moſt of the common people had dark com- 
plexions, forbidding features, were under the middle 


ſize of Europeans, with little of the ſpirit and ac- 


tivity of the original inhabitants of Africa, or of the 
colder parts of Europe. The offspring of the lat- 
ter, transferred to ſouthern countries, often be 
come, it ſeems, enervated and liſtleſs. N 
| Every 
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- Every honour and attention due to the repreſen- 
tative of a friendly and powerful ſovereign, was 
paid, by order of the Portugueze Governor, to the 
Embaſſador, as well on board the Lion, as on his 
going aſhore, and after he was landed. His Excel- 
lency declined a military guard; but yielded to the 
ſolicitation of the Governor to partake of an enter- 
tainment, which was indeed ſumptuous ; and to 


which alſo were invited, beſide the gentlemen in 
the ſuite of the Embaſſador, and officers of the Lion 


and Hindoſtan, the merchants of the Britiſh factory, 
the chief officers of government and of the garriſon, 
and ſeveral of the principal inhabitants of the iſland, 
in all about two hundred perſons; but not one 
lady was preſent, except, in the beginning, the Go- 
vernor's daughter, about ten years old, who was 
dreſſed in all the formality of a woman, and did the 
honours of the table without embarraſſment ; and 
at the deſſert, which was laid out in freſh and cool 
apartments, when the Governor's wife preſided, ſhe 
being too much indiſpoſed to be preſent at the 
whole entertainment. She was addreſſed by the 
name of Donna Louiſa, and her daughter by that 
of Donna Maria, it ſeeming to be the cuſtom of the 
Portugueze of rank, to uſe only the baptiſmal name 
preceded by a title, though they bear ſcyeral ſur- 
names. The Governor had thoſe of Per ura, Forjas, 
and Coutinho, probably belonging to the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed families from which he was deſcended. 

In the hall of the government houſe was painted 
the popular and intereſting, but doubtful, ſtory of 
the firſt diſcovery of Madeira by an Engliſhman, 
called Robert Macham, who lived towards the end 


of the reign of the third Edward. "This man, it is 


ſaid, of obſcure birth, had fallen in love with a 
young damſel, called Anne d'Arſet, of exquiſite 
beauty, and of a noble family, which, diſdaining ſo 
low an alliance, though Macham had gained her af- 
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fections, obtained a warrant from the king to keep 


him 1n a priſon, until the lady was perſuaded to 
marry a nobleman, who took her immediately to 
his ſeat near Briſtol. Macham, ſome time after- 
wards, being releaſed, found means to convey the 


lady on boatd a veſſel provided to carry them to 


France. A ſtorm ſuddenly ariſing, and the ſhip 


being ill manned, they were driven far to ſea, and 


toſſed, for thirteen days, at the mercy of the waves, 
out of ſight of any land. At length, however, they 
thought they deſcried ſomething like it, which re- 
doubling their efforts to approach, they perceived 
an iſland, overgrown with wood. The veflel was 
ſoon at anchor; and Macham and the lady, with a 
few attendants, went on ſhore, and ſought ſhelter by 
building a kind of hut under the branches of a large 
ſpreading tree. In the courſe of the night a tempeſt 
drove the veſſel from her anchors, and carried her 
to the Barbary coaſt, where ſhe was wrecked, and 
the ſeamen made captives by the Moors. The lady 


was ſo affected by this freſh diſaſter, that ſhe died 


in a ſhort time; and Macham, through grief, ſoon 
followed her. Their attendants, rendered deſpe- 
rate by the loſs of their conductor, quitted the 
land, and betaking themſelves to their open boat, 
put out to ſea, without knowing even what courſe 


to ſteer. Aiter a ſeries of adventures, theſe men 


fell in with a Spaniard, who, delighted with their 
ſtory, communicated it to Gonzales Zarco, ſent by 
the king of Portugal on a voyage of diſcovery, and 
prevailed upon him ta. ſail in ſearch of the iſland. 
However imperfectly its ſituation had been deſcrib- 
ed by the Engliſh ſailors, it was in a little time 
found out by him, 

The particulars of this ſtory have, indeed, the 
: teſtimony of Alcafarado, a contemporary author, 
who, at the inſtance of Henry, Prince of Portugal, 
N a book entitled, A Relation of the firſt 
Diſcovery 
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Diſcovery of the Iſland of Madeira; but De Barros, 
the Livy of the Portugueze, aſcribes it entirely to 
Gonzales Zarco and Triſtan Vas. . 
Another native of Great Britain, Mr, William 
Johnſtone, lately a merchant in Madeira, who join- 
ed the purſuit of. ſcience to the avocations of his 
rofeſſion, by an union leſs rare in the preſent than 
n any former age, made a geometrical ſurvey of 
this iſland. He found it to be in the form of, near- 
by, a parallelogram, the mean length of which, from 
welt-north-weſt to eaſt - ſouth - eaſt, was about thirty- 
ſeven miles, and mean breadth eleven miles, con- 
taining an area of four hundred and ſeven ſquare 
miles, or two hundred and ſixty thouſand four hun- 
dred and eighty acres. It is divided into thirty- 
ſeven pariſhes, and is ſaid to contain about eighty 
thouſand inhabitants; ſo that there are near two 
hundred perſons for every ſquare mile, and, on an 
average, every individual might poſſeſs upwards of 
three acres of land. _ | 8 855 
A great part of Madeira, however, ſeems inca- 
pable of cultivation; the ſides of the hills being 
ſteep and rugged, and almoſt deſtitute of ſoil. The 
waters, in their deſcent from the mountains, form 
a number of narrow vallies, in all of which ſmall 
patches of cultivated ground appear, and in many 


of them pleaſant little villages are ſituated. The 


ſides of the hills are ſo thinly covered with ſoil, that 
neceſſity has compelled the cultivators to endeavour 
to add to it, by breaking ſuch pieces of the ſcatter- 
ed rock, as contain vegetable matter, into ſmaller 
parts, over which the rills, from the heights, being 
made to flow, the fragments ſoon are found to 
crumble and become a fertile mould. This is, per- 
haps, the ſtrongeſt inſtance of their induſtry. Indo- 
lence is predominant, particularly with the men; 
who often lie baſking in the ſun, or ſtretched at 


their length upon their floors, while their wives and 
| E 2 daughters 
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daughters are ſent to the diſtance of ſome miles, up 


the. mountains, to cut down broom, which they 
carry in loads to Funchal, where it is bought for 
fuel. Theſe women, notwithſtanding the roughneſs 


of the roads, travel conſtantly barefooted. The 
poorneſs of their food, conſiſting - chiefly of pump- 
kins and falt fiſh, added to the ſeverity of their 


labour, and the warmth of the climate, give them 
the appearance of age at an early period of life. 

The chief produce of the iſland is the grape, from 
which are made, annually, upon an average, nearly 
twenty-five thouſand pipes of wine of one hundred 
and twenty gallons each; half of which is exported 
to England, North America, and the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies ; the remainder is conſumed by the natives, 
in its original ſtate, or in that of ſpirit diſtilled 
from it. The grape of Madeira is generally white, 
and produces a juice of the fame colour; but there 
are others which yield a deeper coloured juice, 
forming a red wine, called Tinto, of which a mix- 
ture with the former, in a ſmall proportion, ſerves 
to give it a darker tinge. 

There is, likewiſe, a red ſkinned grape, called 
Baſtarda, of which the juice is white. In ſome few 
ſoils another grape is raiſed, remarkably rich and 
ſweet, from which 1s produced the celebrated Malm- 
ſey wine. Of this the average quantity made is 


ſaid to approach five hundred pipes, and ſells at 


about fixty pounds a pipe. Of the other wine, 
which, in contradiſtinction, is called dry or hard Ma- 
deira, the higheſt price charged, when new, t 
dealers in that article, ſeldom exceeds thirty-two 
pounds a pipe. From other perſons, according to 
the cuſtom in every branch of trade, a larger ſum 
always is demanded. For old wine an addition of 
twenty ſhillings a pipe, or more, is made for every 
year it has been kept, as an equivalent for leakage, 
ee and intereſt of the capital remaining 
unemployed. 
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unemployed. The average price on every kind of 
wine is fourteen pounds or thereabouts; and reduces 
the whole export value conſiderably under two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds; part of which ſerves to pay 
for manufactures from Great Britain, flour and ſalt 
fiſh from America, and corn from the weſtern iſles, 
belonging, as well as Madeira, to the crown of Por- 
tugal. 62 57 

h 1s not uncommon for the merchants of Madeira 
to purchaſe Britiſh goods, brought there, at the rate 
of twenty-five per cent, profit on the original price, 
as ſet forth in the bill of parcels. The bill, indeed, 
is ſometimes altered in the paſſage between England 
and Madeira, and higher prices are annexed, as hav- 
ing been paid for every article, - This unwarrantable 
practice is ſo well known, as to have given the name 
of ſalt-water invoices to ſuch fabricated accounts; 
by which, however, the conſumers are the only ſuf- 
ferers, as the Madeira merchant puts, generally, the 
ſame proportionate advance, beyond what he pays, 
on the commodities he has for ſale. 

The goyernment of Portugal impoſes a duty upon 

all imports into Madeira, except proviſions, as well 

as upon wine exported ; and levies} likewiſe, inter- 
nal taxes: yet the whole is ſaid to net no more than 
eight thouſand pounds, after all the civil and military 
expences are defrayed. The profits, accruing from 
that iſland, are undoubtedly more conſiderable to 
Great Britain than to its parent ſtate, in conſequence 
of the trade carried on to it, and the Britiſh factory 
ſettled in it, conſiſting now of upwards of twenty 
commercial houſes, and whoſe acquired fortunes 
centre in Great Britain. Other nations ſhare but 
little with them in the Madeira trade. Even the 
Portugueze, who have attempted to vie with them, 
are ſeldom found to proſper, having, it is ſuppoſed, 


leſs commercial knowledge, as well, probably, as a 


imaller capital and credit, and fewer foreign connec- 
tions. 
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The Britiſh merchants attach to their intereſt the 
cultivators of the vine, by ſupplying in advance to 
all their wants, in the intervals of the. vintage, -and 
in the ſeaſons when it fails. Their dealings with 
the Portugueze inhabitants of Funchal muſt alſo be 
extenſive ; independently of which, there does not 
appear much ſocial intercourſe between them. 

Enough, however, has ſubſiſted to introduce, 
among the latter, thoſe aſſociations of affected ſe - 
crecy, called fraternities of Free-maſons, which in 
England are devoted, certainly, to-good fellowſhip; 
and frequently, promote the purpoſes of charity; 
but in countries where, from the nature of the go- 
vernment, freedom of converſation is conſtrained, 
ſuch ſocieties may favour, from the privacy of their 
meetings, an unreſerved communication of fenti- 

ment, rendered, on that account, ſuſpicious. 
he Roman Catholic clergy, obſerving the fer. 
voür of devotion ſlackened among the laity, to the 
degree of rendering it difficult to recruit their con- 
vents with — were apt to attribute ſo 
alarming a decline of zeal to the propagation of 
free- thinking among Free- maſons, and applied to 
the arm of the inquiſition for their puniſhment and 
expulſion, A perſecution. enſued againſt many of 
the principal Portugueze reſident in Madeira, which 
Was likely to be attended withyery.ſerious conſe- 
quences, had not the preſent miniſter of foreign af. 
fairs at Liſbon, the Chevalier de Pinto, a man of a 
liberal mind, and much in the confidence of the 
Prince of Brazils, regent of the Portugueze domini- 
ons during the indiſpoſition of his mother, procured 
an edict, by which it was ordained, that * all the in- 
„% quiſitors and judges of the tribunal of the inqui- 
* ſition ſhould, as ſoon as any information were 
<« given to the ſaid tribunal, immediately inveſti- 
6 gate the ſame; and, when the culprit was in cuſ- 
* tody, ſhould appoint advocates for the defence - 
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the aforeſaid culprit; and whenever ſentence 
ſhould be pronounced againſt him, the proceed- 
ings ſhould be ſent, immediately, under cover, to 
the ſecretary of ſtate, Don Joſe de Scabra, in or- 
der to be preſented to the regent, that his high- 
© neſs might determine thereupon what he ſhould 
„ think fit; and that the proceedings ſhould be fo 
„ fent within two months after ſeizure of the cul- 
+ prit, it not being the regent's intention that any 
6 Portugueze ſubje& ſhould ſuffer for years in a 
5: xrigorous priſon . 8 

The ſpirit that dictated this edict, as well as the 
proviſions it contains, are found ſufficient to arreſt 
the tyranny of the inquiſition. Nor is it upheld, as 
formerly, by the ſuperſtitious attachment of the peo- 
ple; even the women are ſaid to be leſs religious. 
None have taken the veil in Madeira during the laſt 
twenty years. The influence of the Portugueze 
clergy was formerly without bounds: they governed 
every private family. Something of this ſway was 
ſtill perceptible at the governor's entertainment, 
where a forward and drunken friar walked round 
the tables, commanding attention, and impertinently 
interfering, without interruption or reprimand. 
The Britiſh factory has always been protected 
againſt any attacks of the inquiſition; and is on 
good terms with the governor and chief judge, to 
each of whom a ſmall ſalary, by way of compliment, 
is allowed, out of a contribution levied by the fac- 
tory, on the freight of goods from England, and on 
wine exported by them. This contribution is au- 
thorized, in part, by an act of the Britiſh parliament, 
and partly by an internal regulation of the factory, 
and ferves to ſupport ſuch Britiſh ſeamen, as hap- 
pen to be left through ſickneſs, or any other acci- 
dent, on the iſland, as well as to penſion ſuch of its 
own body, as ſhall have, through misfortunes, de- 


clined in their circumſtances. 
- The 
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The commercial houſes in Madeira are all 'open 
for the reception of the paſſengers, {topping for re- 
freſhments there, in their way to Aſia or America, 
if they bring the ſlighteſt introduction from any 
friend in Europe; and when the ſhips. arrive in 
fleets with many paſlengers, there is a continued 
round of entertainments and leſtivity : : the houſes 
are ſpacious in proportion. Hoſpitality of thts 
kind, ſo little known in crowded European cities, 
at the lame time that it brings buſineſs to the mer- 
chant, is peculiarly crateful to ſtrangers landing 
from a voyage ; and often an intimacy quickly en- 
ſues between the hoſts and gueſts, to be ſudden- 

1y, however, broken off by a call announcing the 
departure of the ſhips; and with little likelihood 
of being renewed, as Madeira lies far out of the 
; track of the ſame perſons on their return home. 
4 Amongſt the food moſt reliſhed at Madeira, is the 
= hog; theſe animals are permitted to range wild 
amid the mountains, when young, after being mark- 
ed by their reſpective owners; they feed on nutri- 
| tious roots, frequently of the fern; and are after- 
wards hunted and caught by dogs. 
In the neighbouring iſle of Porto Santo, partridges, 
with which that iſland abounds, are caught alive by 
the inhabitants, ſtationing themſelves round where 
the coyies ſpring, and chating them on all ſides, un- 
til the birds, alarmed wherever they attempt to reſt, 
are at length exhauſted with fatigue, and ſuffer 
_ themſelves to be taken by their purſuerss,.' | 
No noxious animal is known to exiſt in Madeira: 
no ſerpents, whether venomous or innocent; no 
hares, or foxes ; no oyſters or herrings on the coaſt; 
other fiſh not rare. But the greateſt conſumption 
among the poor is the ſalted cod, imported from 
America. Its exceſlive uſe contributes, it is ſuppol- 
ed, together with other bad proviſions, to the ſcor- 
butic eruptions on the {kin, ſo common among the 
tower orders of the people here. They are much 


allied, 


* 
3 r al uy wi 
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afflicted, alſo, with rheumatiſms. The middle and 
higher claſſes are ſubject to paralytic affections, ſup- 
poſed to be occaſioned by indolence, repletion and 
want of ſufficient exerciſe. The ſmall- pox is ſaid to 
be moſt dangerous in ſummer; inoculation is rare 
on account of religious ſcruples. Intermittent fevers 
are not known upon the iſland, where, indeed, there 
are no marſhes to produce them; the country is 
too hilly, and high winds are too frequent, to admit 
the ſtagnation of noxious vapours: the guſts, com- 
ing down the mountains upon the towrPof Funchal, 


are ſo violent as ſometimes to unroof the houſes ; 


to prevent which, recourſe is had to the awkward 


ſhift of placing heavy ſtones upon the. tiles, without 


attending to the danger of their rolling off upon the 
people in the ſtreets. This peril, or any other, does 
not, however, deter gallants from giving, according 
to the cuſtom of the mother country, nightly ſere- 
nades under the latticed windows of the fair. 
The town, notwithſtanding the advantage of 
ſtreams running down the ſtreets, is not kept clean. 
It is, in other reſpects, improving. An almeyda, or 
mall, with handſome rows of trees, has been lately 
finiſhed there, through the influence of the preſent 
r7overnor., He, ſometimes, has encouraged other 
buildings, by procuring ſubſcriptions for that pur- 
poſe, from the principal Portugueze inhabitants, as 
well as the foreign merchants; in the payment of 
which the latter, only, are found punQual. 

The town is ſaid to contain about fifteen thouſand 
people. The population and cultivation of the 


country are upon the increafe. The ſeaſons, how-' 


ever, are uncertain, and the crop, ſometimes, fails ; 
the expence of tillage thus brings the farmer, occa- 
fionally into debt; but the laws of the country, 


though they ſeize the property of debtors, do not 


retain their perſons in confinement. 


The culture of the ſugar cane, as more congenial 


fo tropical climates, is in a great degree abandoned 
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in Madeira. The cane grows here to the height of 


about eight feet, and in form reſembles a common 
reed, with a jointed ſtem, and leaves ſpringing from 
the joints. The middle of the ſtem furniſhes the 
beſt and ſweeteſt juice. There were alſo a few trees 
of the true cinnamon, with- three-ribbed ſcented 
leaves, and a thin fragrant bark. 

In an excurſion to the eaſtern part of the iſland, 
by ſome gentlemen of the Embaſſy, from Funchal, 
the road was found, in the beginning, to be ſteep 
and craggy Up the hills ; afterwards it was confined 
to a narrow path, bounded on one fide by a perpen- 
dicular rock, and open on the other to a dreadful 
precipice. The path is, indeed, in many parts im- 
paſſable, except to thoſe who go on foot, or ride on 
mules well trained to travel over it, and who are per- 
fectly ſure- footed. The party arrived, at length, 
upon an open plain, adorned in many places with 
the flowering myrtle and box tree, growing wild, 
and the whortleberry ſhrub, which, though in Eng- 
land it does not exceed in height the diminutive 
heath growing in its neighbourhood, is here become 
a buſh of no inconſiderable fize. At the eaſt end 
of the iſland they ſaw the crater of an extinct vol. 
cano, about four hundred yards in diameter, around 
the fides and in the bottom of which, were ſcattered 
fragments of the lava. In the rainy ſeaſon the waters 
had lodged in the bottom of this crater ; but it was 
at this time dry, and almoſt entirely covered with 
the herb penny-royal. 

Io Doctor Gillan it appeared that ce there had 

been ſeveral craters. in the ifland, and that erup- 
e tions had taken place from them at various and 
* diſtant intervals. This was particularly manifeſt 
< ata place near the Brazen-head, where might eaſily 
ebe counted twelve different eruptions of lava from 
< a neighbouring crater. The ſtrata, or layers of 
te lava, were all diſtinguiſhed from each other by 
* the following regular arrangement : firſt, the bot- 


tom Rune was hard ſolid lay a, ſcientifically termed, 
1 compact 
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te compact lava; ſecondly, over the layer of com- 
6“ pac lava, lay a layer of cellular lava; thirdly, 
< next came the ſcoriz, partaking of the nature of 
© pumice ſtones; and, laſtly, the volcanic aſhes. 

* 'The ſecond eruption lay arranged in the ſame 
order above the firſt; and oy other to the 
ec twelfth eruption. 

„ deep excavation furniſhed in one place an op- 
< portunity of obſerving, that the bottom rock, on 
« which the firſt layer of eompact lava reſted, was 
 "F chiefly an iron ore, compoſed of calx, or mineral of 
“iron and clay. From which circumſtances it was 
* inferred, that this rock had never been expoſed 


* to any high degree of heat; otherwiſe the iron 


te would have been fuſed, and, by its ſpecific gravity; 
“ would have deſcended to the loweſt part, and left 
5 the looſe clay upon the ſurface ; and, alſo, that 


<« the layers of ſuperincumbent lava had flowed 


<« from a crater of a date more recent than the for- 
* mation of the ore. It would be difficult to con- 
e ceive how theſe appearances could have been pro- 


« duced, had the whole iſland, originally, been 


* formed by yolcanic fire, and thrown up from the 
* bottom of the ocean. It contains, indeed, much 
*©. matter which has not undergone, or, at leaſt, bears 
*© no marks of, the action af fire. Beſide the iron 
, ore, already mentioned, quartz undecompoſed 
* and very compact, has been in ſeveral places 
* found, and high up the hills. 

8 The chain of the higheſt mountains of Madeira 
te has hardly any volcanic appearance. The clouds 


envelope, frequently, their tops, and from them 


<« deſcend all the ſtreams and rivulets of the iſland. 

6e Their antiquity is marked by the deep chaſms or 
<« gulfs they have formed, in their deſcent, between 
< the ridges of the rocks, during the long lapſe of 
** time they have continued to flow. In the beds 
04 of theſe rivulets are found pebbles of various ſizes, 
and large rounded maſſes of filex, ſuch as are uſu. 


ff ally found i in the beds of many ſimilar torrents in 
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the Alps. The ſoil, alſo, of the fields and paſtu- 
rage grounds appears exactly the ſame as thoſe 


of the continent, where no volcanic fire has ever 


been ſuſpected. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, 
that no lava of a glaſſy nature has been diſcovered 
in Madeira, nor any perfect pumice ſtone ; cir- 
cumſtances, which both indicate, that not the 
higheſt degree of heat had been ſuffered here: 
but it 1s probable that the bay or beach of Fun- 
chal is a ſegment of a large crater, the exterior 
part of which has ſunk into the ſea; for, in the 
firſt place, the ſhingles or blue ſtones upon the - 
beach are all of compact lava; ſecondly, tempeſ- 
tuous weather throws always upon the ſhore 
larger maſſes of the ſame blue lava ſtone, and, 
alſo, a quantity of cellular lava, approaching to 
pumice ſtone in texture, but much heavier, and 
not fibrous; and laſtly, the Loo rock, and land- 
ing place oppoſite to it, to the weſtward of Fun- 


* chal bay, as well as that on which the Fort St. 


Jago is conſtructed, are evidently perpendicular 
fragments of the edges of the crater, which have 
hitherto reſiſted the aCtion of the ſea, by having 
been 'better ſupported, or having more cloſely 
adhered together, though much worn by the vio- 
lence of the ſurge. They bear not the leaſt re- 


ſemblance to the neighbouring rocks a little with 
in ſhore.” | | 


As far, indeed, as every external appearance and 


every examination into the bowels of the earth can 
warrant a reaſonable conjecture, the body of the 


iſland of Madeira may be conſidered as the ſummit 


of a primary mountain, from which, at ſeveral 


| ſubſequent periods, volcanic matter was exploded ; 


and the ſmaller iſlands of Porto Santo and the 
Deſertas were, originally, joined to it; but have, in 


the variety of convulſions which nature has under- 


gone, been ſeparated from it, and the intermediate 


ſpaces have been covered with the ſea, 


. The 
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The rocky ſhore of the iſland of Madeira, and 
the violent ſurge conſtantly beating on it, form a 
natural defence againſt invaſion. What art has 
added at the capital, which extends three quarters 
of a mile along the beach, and nearly half a mile in 
depth, conſiſts, as Captain Pariſh obſerved, © in four 
„ {mall forts. One ſituated at the eaſtern extremity 
< of the beach of Funchal, with a perpendicular 
< height riſing immediately in its rear. This fort 
* ſtands ſo low as to be expoſed to the fire of ſhip- 
ping; although an opportunity offered of occupy- 
ing an height cloſe to it, where might be erected 
« a very commanding work. This fort is called 
& St. Jago. That of St. Lorengo, within two hun- 
* dred Sos of the weſtern extremity of the town, 
is an irregular work, whoſe greateſt length is 
« about one hundred yards, and its breadth nearly 


= 


das much. It has three ſmall baſtions and a battery 


* towards the ſea, and flanking the beach. This is 
* occupied as the reſidence of the governor. A 
„third, called Peak caſtle, is fituated at the north- 
e weſt angle of the town, upon a hill, diſtant about 


half a mile from the ſhore. It is of very difficult 


acceſs from the ſouthward ; but if the hill above 
it were once gained, no formidable reſiſtance 
* could be expected from it, as it is completely 
„ overlooked. The fourth fort ſtands upon the 
* Loo rock, higher than the largeſt ſhips, but by 
„ no means ſufficiently ſo, to warrant the diſpoſition, 
„ made upon its ſummit. The guns are crowded 
together en barbette ; and the little parapet, over 
« which they look, appears unequal to reſiſt a can- 
% non ſhot. _- 

„The beach may further be defended by a dire& 
6 line of muſquetry from a low line built wall, on 
© which a few guns are mounted at intervals, and 
e which has occaſional projections that afford ſmall 
“ flanks. This line appears inadequate for defence, 
„ when troops are covered, in their landing, by 


men of war; but the ent ſurge, upon the 
a ade beach, 
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* beach, would prove a powerful aſſiſtant in obſtruct- 
ing the management of boats in an attempt to 
& land. It is ſaid that a very convenient landing- 
* place may be found about two miles to the weſt- 
&« ward of Funchal bay, round the Pico de Cruz, 
« perhaps at Praya. From hence two roads lead 
« directly to Funchal; one aſcending the hill for a 
«. ſhort diſtance, then deſcending into the valley 
“ under the Peak caſtle; from which it is enfiladed: 
The other keeps the ſhore, and would, perhaps, 
© be preferred, as leſs expoſed to the fire of the 
< Peak caſtle, and as being ſheltered, in a great de- 
„ gree, by the intervening buildings, from — fire 


e of St. Lorengo. 
“ The line wall, extending b the ſea to the 


“ height on which is ſituated Peak caſtle, is not of a 


«< better conſtruction than that of the beach, and, 


* heing deſtitute of cannon, could make but a ſee. 


< ble reſiſtance. The Peak caſtle ſeems to afford 
the principal defence; it is well built, and in to- 
& lerable repair. Its walls are of a conſiderable 
« height; but it has no ditch; and it is completely 


* commanded from the rear. About twelve guns 
are mounted on it, of different calibres and con- 


« ſtructions, generally, very old guns of Engliſh 
* make. Such, too, are all the cannon of the place; 
& and their carriages are quite out of repair. Moſt 
& of the merlons are of ſtone, generally from two 
“ and a half to three feet thick. In the Peak caſtle 
& there is a ſmall armory, containing about one 
„hundred and fifty ſtand of arms, and three braſs 
field pieces of Engliſh conſtruction. 

„The forces on the iſland are, of regulars one 
“ hundred and fifty artillery, and as many infantry ; 
„with two thouſand militia, who are occaſionally 
& under arms. They are formed into two battali- 
<« ons, and are obliged to clothe themſelves in uni- 
& forms: alſo, ten thouſand irregular militia, who are 
& not ſo clothed or exerciſed; but who, on conſider- 


ation of their _—_ at no — on that account, 
— 


* 
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“ are obliged to repair highways, to take charge 
ce of the ſignals, and to do duty in the garriſons. 
& They are divided into three diſtricts, each com- 
“ manded by a colonel; and ſubdivided into com- 
«© panies, with a captain and lieutenant to each.“ 
The regular troops are partly compoſed of na- 
tives of Angola, a Portugueze ſettlement on the 
coaſt of Africa. They are preſſed into the ſervice 
from amongſt the moſt idle and diforderly inhabi- 
tants of the place. Angola is, as well as Madeira, 
one of the vaſt number of the conqueſts achieved, 


or diſcoveries and ſettlements made, in Africa, Aſia, 


and America, by the ſubje&s of one of the ſmalleſt 


and weakeſt kingdoms now in Europe; but under 
the auſpices of the moſt enterprizing princes that 


hiſtory has recorded. Their remaining poſſeſſions 
are ſo ſcattered throughout the ocean, that there 
will be yet occaſion to {top at ſome of them, in the 
courſe of the preſent voyage. | 


It is neceſſary for ſhips bound on a diſtant expe- 


dition, eſpecially men of war, whoſe crews are ſo 
much more numerous than thoſe of merchant veſ- 


ſels, to touch, on account of health, occaſionally, at 


different places on their route, in order to procure 
freſh meat and vegetables for the people, and to re- 
cruit the ſtock of freſh water, and of wood for fuel. 

Theſe objects were attained for the Lion and Hin- 
doſtan within a ſingle week. The Jackall tender, 
which loſt their company in the Channel, had not, 
indeed, yet joined them. But the Embaſſador was 
defirous to purſue his route without loſs of time, 
His Excellency and the gentlemen of the Embaſly, 
intent upon. the obje& of arriving ſoon in China, 
quitted, with leſs regret, their amuſements, and ac- 
quaintance, and the continuation of their inquiries, 
in Madeira. And, inſtructions being left for the 
Jackall to proceed without delay to Port Praya in 
the iſland of St. Jago, they embarked from Funchal 


on the eighteenth of Odober, 1792. 
| | | CHAPTER 
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CHA PT E . > XY 
| PASSAGE TO TENERIFFE 3 TO sr. JAGO. NOTICES 
OF ian ISLANDS. © 


G to, and not far from, the: coaſt of 
Africa, are ſeveral cluſters of iſlands, and of rocks; 
beſides thoſe mentioned in the preceding. chapter, 
ſituated in different degrees of latitude, and near 
enough to the continent to be, by theoriſts, ſuppoſed 
to have, at a vaſtly remote period, been joined to 
it; z and they may ſtill be conſidered as appendagess 
in ſome ſort, of it. 

The firſt cluſter, which occurs in à ſoutherly 


courſe from Madeira, conſiſts of little more than 


rocks, called the Salvages, and are carefully to be 
avoided. Within one day's farther ſail, lie thoſe 
iſlands which are generally underſtood to be what 
the ancients called the Fortunate Iſles, from the 
abundant productiveneſs of the ſoil, as well as the 
ſalubrity and delightfulneſs of the climate. They 
have ſince changed that ſignificant appellation, 
though without loſing their good qualities, to that 
of the Canary Iſlands; and they now belong to no 
crown of Spain. 

Next to them in ſucceſſion come, though at a 
conſiderable diſtance, the Cape Verde iſlands, ſo 
called from their vicinity to a continental cape of 
that name; which cape and iflands are ſubject to 
Portugal. One of theſe is St. Jago, where, accord- 
ing to Sir Eraſmus Gower's directions for the Jack- 
all tender, ſhe was to follow him; and, in order to 
allow her more time to overtake him there, as well 
as for the purpoſe of procuring a ſupply of better 
wine for the ſeamen of the Lion, than Sir Eraſmus 


could get in Madeira at the contract price, he de- 


termined to touch, in his way to St. Jago, at the 
town of Santa Groz in the iſland of Teneriffe, one 
of the Canaries. 


The 
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The courſe thither was due ſouth, ſometimes, and 
always ſoutherly : in this courſe the weather was 


ſenſibly growing warmer; and the paſſengers and 


crews, though in reſpect of time approaching to the 


winter months, felt as if winter were flying from 


them. The winds, which hitherto ſince the ſhips 


left England, as well as there, were variable, began 


gradually to partake of that ſteady and uniform di- 
rection from the eaſtward, which denote the regu- 
lar trade winds, ſo contrary to thoſe which are 
the emblem of change. 

The effect of the wind's pute upon ſhips is 
known to be meaſured by the ſimple contrivance of 
a thin, flat and triangular piece of wood, which 
continuing motionleſs in the ſea wherever it is 
thrown, whence it is called a log, marks, by the 
celerity of the ſhip's receding from it, how quickly 
ſhe is driven by the wind. If a greater progreſs be 
found to have been made, than is denoted by this 
admeaſurement, the difference proves a current or 


_ Progreſſive motion of the ſea, independently of the 


agitation of its waves, which, from whatever cauſe 
it may proceed, 1s found frequently to take place. 
Sir Eraſmus Gower obſerved, in proceeding to Te- 
neriffe, a conſtant current ſetting to the ſouthward, 


at the rate of a mile an hour, equal to twenty-two 


miles in the diſtance between that land and Ma- 
deira. 

Captain Mackintoſh, of the Hindoltha: „ who 
had made twenty paſſages i in this route, generally 
© experienced a current from the thirty-ninth de- 
« gree of latitude to that of the Canaries. In this part 
of the ocean he formerly found, from repeated 
« and accurate obſervations, that this current ſet 
< three degrees fifty minutes eaſt- ſouth-eaſt. He 


* found it ſtrongeſt oppoſite to the entrance into 


<« the Mediterranean, or Straits of Gibraltar; and 


* 1n one voyage, the current was computed by his 
Tk bo. - F 66 time- 
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« time- keeper to ſet about forty miles a day. This 
current inclines more ſoutherly as it approaches 
„to the Canaries. It ſtrikes on the coaſt of Bar- 
“ bary, and takes, about Cape Bojador, different 
* and oppoſite directions, near in ſhore, one part 
«© running to the northward towards the Mediter- 
5e ranean, and the other to the ſouthward, along 
* the coaſt towards the Equator.” 


On the twentieth of October the iſland of Tene- 


riffe was perceived by the people of the Lion, ap- 
pearing through the haze. The ſhips did not ap- 


proach the land till the afternoon of the next day, 


and it was found that the iſland, when firſt obſerv- 
ed, was eighteen leagues diſtant from the ſhips. The 
Peak, or utmoſt top of Teneriffe, vying in latitude 
with the higheſt lands of the ancient continent, did 
not appear, as the ſnips approached from the north- 
eaſt, to anſwer to the idea of that lofty eminence, 
which the imagination was prepared to find. The 
towering hills, indeed, which are cloſe to it, on that 


ſide, took away from its apparent height; but a paſ- 


ſenger on board the Lion, remembering to have 
ſeen it, from ſea, on the oppoſite or ſouth-weſt ſide 
of the iſland, deſcribes it as riſing perpendicularly 
from the ocean, marking its elevation by three ſuc- 
ceſſive ranges of light clouds, like ſtreaks acroſs it, 
one above another, between each of which it was 
diſtinctly perceptible, until, at laſt, it hid its ſummit 
in the uppermoſt of them. 
Sir Eraſmus Gower obſerves, that © the north- 
*« eaſt of Teneriffe, called Punto de Nago, appear- 
5 ed, at about four leagues diſtance, to be a ſteep 
<* bluff point, very like the Brazen-head going into 
Funchal, except that it is higher. The land, to 
* the north or north-weſt, was rocky and very ir- 
* regular, with perpendicular peaks, and three 
* rocky iſlands, of a middling height, detached, 
c near a mile, from the main land. When = 
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ſhip was nearly abreaſt of the north-eaſt end off 


the iſland, its ſouthern extremity was perceived 
ſloping very gradually to a low point, known b 

the name of Punto Prieta. The iſland, called 
the Grand Canary, was ſeen lying on the ſouth; 
and, to the ſouth-eaſt, the road and town of Santa 


Cruz, in Teneriffe, ſeven or eight miles from 


Punto de Nago. Though that point looked like 
a rugged rock, the other hills bad trees and ver- 
dure to their very tops.” Sir Eraſmus Gower 


mentioned, that the Lion anchored in twenty fa- 
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thoms, the ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland open, a 
ſail's breadth, with the caſtle point bearing ſouth- 
welt by weſt, and the north-eaſt end of the iſland 
eaſt by north half north, diſtance off ſhore about 
one quarter of a mile. | 


The anchoring ground is, in general, very 


bad ; it is adviſable, therefore, for ſhips that 
call at this place,. in the winter months, merely 
for the purchaſe of refreſhments, not to come to 


an anchor, but to ſtand off and on, ſending a 


boat on ſhore, to go through the neceſſary forms 


with the governor, and to order the ſupplies to 


be put on board. The little additional trouble, 
and ſeeming inconvenience of this mode, are ſuf- 
ficently. made up by the preſervation of the cables, 
the ſafety of the ſhip, and exemption from anx- 
iety. Even in the ſummer months it is neceſ- 
ſary to buoy the cables, and to moor with as 
little cable as poſſible. The place is defended by 
batteries and a line of muſquetry towards the 
ſea; the ſhore is fenced with rocks and large 
ſtones; and the ſurge is conſtantly ſo high as to 
render it almoſt inacceſſible to boats. There is 


a good mole or pier, projecting into the ſea, 


where boats may land in all ſeaſons; at its ex- 
tremity is a battery of four braſs guns. The pier 
is likewiſe defended by a well built ſquare fort, 
which appears in good condition. About eighty 
| F-2 yards 
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“ yards to the ſouthward of the pier is a creek among 
the rocks, where goods are landed in mild weather. 
+ There are forts and ſmall batteries to the north- 
“ ward and ſouthward of the mole, extending half 
«© a mile. each way. They are all of them cloſe to 
ee the ſea ſhore. The force of each is from two to 
& four guns. The militia conſiſts of all perſons 
% capable of bearing arms in the ifland. The re- 
« gular troops, including artillery, do not exceed 
„ three hundred men.“ 3 * 8 

. Beſides the defences of art, and thoſe already men- 
tioned to be furniſhed by nature, another ariſes from 
the evident danger to which hoſtile ſhips muſt be 
expoſed, as the wind 1s ſcarcely. ever favourable to 
get away from the land, and eſcape the fire of the 


batteries on ſhore, in caſe of failure of ſucceſs. To 


this danger did the gallant Admiral Blake, in the 
deſire of doing his country ſervice, render himſelf 
liable, in a war with Spain, in 1657, when he at- 
tacked a fleet of Spaniſh galleons, lying in this road, 
nearly equal to his own in ſtrength, independently of 
the powerful protection from the ſhore. Though 
he actually ſucceeded in deſtroying the whole of the 
enemy's ſhips, and, by a ſudden and uncommon 
.change of wind, was enabled to bring all his own 
off ſafe, it is difficult to view the ſcene of action, and 
conſider the circumſtance, generally, occurring 
there, without joining to the admiration of the bold 
attempt and ſucceſsful event, ſome portion of anxiety 
which is felt for a peril ſtill impending. 

„ The latitude of the road of Santa Cruz was ob- 
* ſerved, by Sir Eraſmus Gower, to be twenty-eight 
degrees twenty-eight: minutes north; its longi- 

tude, by the time-keeper, fixteen degrees twenty- 
< ſix minutes weſt of Greenwich, and the variation 
of the compaſs ſeventeen degrees thirty-five mi- 
nutes to the weſtward of the pole. The tide riſes 
& perpendicularly ſix feet. me Ds 
2 1 | According 
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$ According to the regulations of the port, there 
© ſhould be no communication between the ſhips 
“ and ſhore, from the ſetting to the riſing of the 
« ſun. It is, alſo, prohibited to fire the morning or 
© evening gun on board; though it was done by a 
„ ſmall French Frigate, then lying in the road, un- 


_ der the national colours. Engliſh men of war do 


& not ſalute, becauſe the Spaniards are forbid to 
“ make a return. Beef, mutton, pork, goats, poul- 
& try, fruits, and vegetables are very good and rea- 
“ ſonable; and, for ſhips bound to the ſouthward 
& and requiring refreſhments, this place has many 
„ advantages over Madeira; particularly the wine, 
„ to be had by a contract for the ſhip's company, 
is of a much ſtronger quality, and at a much 
«© cheaper rate. A pipe, containing one hundred 
« and twenty gallons, does not exceed ten pounds.“ 
The ſhipping of the neceſſary ſupply of wine, for 
the Lion, was likely to take up two or three days; 
and ſeveral of the paſſengers from that ſhip, and 
ſome paſſengers and officers of the Hindoſtan, took 
the opportunity of this delay to go on ſhore, in or- 
der to viſit as much of the iſland as they could. The 
town of Santa Cruz which is pleaſantly ſituated, did 
not preſent to them the crowds of people, or ſcenes 
of bufineſs perceptible in Funchal ; but it appeared 
better laid out, more open, cleaner, and more com- 
fortable. The well-built pier ſtretched out into the 
ſea, the conveniences contrived for ſafe and eaſy 
landing near it, the handſome almeyda, or mall, 
along the quay, ſhaded with ſeveral rows of trees, 


the fountain adorned with marble ſtatues in the 


ſquare, all apparently of late conſtruction, denote a 
government. attentive to the improvement of the 
place. The hills, above Santa Cruz, are neither ſo 
high, nor overhang ſo immediately the town, as 
thoſe behind Funchal, as being the laſt place that 
the preſent party viſited, was now more readily the 
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70 xxx RPR. | 
object of compariſon in their minds. They found 
the walks and rides, in the neighbourhood of Santa 


Cruz, more level and agreeable; they ſeemed to 
breathe a lighter, purer, air than uſual, and felt they 


were in a fortunate iſland. Of theſe feelings there 


could not be a more lively inſtance than in the con- 
curring expreſſions of regret, which fell from every 
mouth, that Mr. Weſt, in whoſe recovery every one 
took intereſt, had not come on, to take the benefit 
of a climate, ſo ſeemingly ſuperior to that of Madeira 
where he ſtaid. | F 
Mr. Hickey © aſcended the craggy mountains to 
* the northward of the town, in hope of getting an 
* advantageous view of the Peak, but was prevent- 
* ed by the clouds with which it was wholly enve- 
* loped. The rocks upon thoſe hills appeared to 
ce be volcanic; and among them a variety of natural 


© caves were formed, which ſerve. for places of oc- 


* caſional reſt, and ſhelter, to the labouring people 


jn the ſeaſons of cultivation, The culture is car- 


*© ried up to the tops of theſe mountains, the foil 
* being ſupported, in ſucceſſive ſtages, by walls or 
* heaps of ſtone. A peaſant, whom Mr. Hickey 
«© met, with a fowling-piece in his hand, and with 
* whom he converſed in Spaniſh, informed him, 
© that the produce of thoſe mountains was corn, 
* beans, and a graſs which ſerved as fodder for the 
ce cattle. At this ſeafon nothing remained, except 
e dry ſtubble. In the adjacent hills, ſome very ſin- 
* gular combinations appeared of craggy heaps and 
“ cliffs, and, below, a tremendous precipice. A 
* yariety of wild odoriferous herbs were ſcattered 
around; and ſome, of a powerful and forbidding 
<« ſmell. La Figuera de India, called commonly in 
* .Engliſh the prickly pear tree, bears here a valu- 
* able fruit, not eaſily, indeed, to be plucked or 
* eaten. But the obliging peaſant, already men- 
* tioned, overcame the difficulty by means of a nr 
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« of grais, with which he enveloped the fruit, to 


guard his fingers from the prickles with which it 
was covered; and, cutting cautiouſly away the 


* rind, laid open the pulp, which was very agree- 
e able to the taſte, uniting the flavour of the fig, the 


* winter burgundy pear, and the water melon. The 


* peaſant, in the courſe of converſation, mentioned, 
as a received opinion, that the ifland contained 
e rich mines of gold, but that the King of Spain 
„e had ordered the ſearch for them to be diſconti- 
* nued, Jeſt, as the peafant added, they ſhould 
“ prove a temptation to the Engliſh to render them- 
« ſelves maſters of the iſland.“ 


The principal party from the ſhips "ale 


another way into the country; and Jfter a ride of 
a few miles, upon the ſlope of a conſiderable hill, 

arrived at the capital of the ifland, called St Chril- 
tophe de Laguna, where, however, no lagoon or 


lake remains. Here ſtill are held the courts of juſ- 


tice, though the governor now reſides at Santa Cruz. 
The chief inhabitants of the priſons of the capital 
were young females, of the lower claſſes of ſociety, 
who were accuſed of incontinency ; the temptations 
to which crime the ſoftneſs of the climate renders 
them little capable of reſiſting, notwithitanding the 


rigour with which it is purſued by the eccleſiaſtical 


juriſdiction. 

In the markets was a profuſion af red grapes, 
ſcarcely any white, though the wine, exported from 
Teneriffe, be generally of the latter colour. The 
ſeaſon of the vintage is always that of cheerfulneſs 
and activity, and the people, in the ſtreets, ſeemed 
to partake of ſuch a diſpoſition. This city is ſitu- 


| ated on an eminence, in a fertile plain of conſider- 


able extent. Beſide vines, it bears wheat, Indian 
corn, potatoes, and a ſpecies of bean not unlike a 
lupin. From grounds, {till higher, water is convey- 


ed to a variety of fountains in Laguna, as at Santa 
Cruz 
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Cruz, in an aquedu& compoſed of wooden troughs, 
and ſupported by poles, fixed into the earth. 

To the plain, above mentioned, ſucceeded a ridge 
of hills, of gentle aſcent, from the ſummit of which 
were eaſily traced the windings of a pleaſant valley, 
ſtretching to the weſtward, along the feet of a rarige 
of hills that ſeparate it from the fea coaſt. The 
town of Ticoronte, and numerous little villages, 
formed a ſcene agreeable and pictureſque. The 
boſoms of the mountains were all well cultivated ; 
and their more rugged ſides were chiefly covered 
with the ſpontaneous plants of warm regions, ſuch 
as the botaniſts call the Cacalia Kleinia, the Agave 
Americana, the Cactus Tuna, beſide others of little 
ornament or uſe. | 

A heavy ſhower of rain overtook the travellers, 
amid theſe mountains, a little before noon ; and 
one of the inhabitants of a village, where they took 
ſhelter, told thein that a ſimilar ſhower falls about 
the ſame hour there almoſt every day throughout 
the year. 

From thence the party delcended towards a rich 
and extenſive vale, lying between an amphitheatre 
of mountains and the ſea. At the bottom of theſe 
mountains, out of which riſes the Peak of Teneriffe, 
is the villa or city, and about three miles diſtant, on 
the ſea coaſt, is the puerto, or ſeaport, of Orotava. 
The firſt 1 is inhabited, chiefly, by perſons of landed 
property in that neighbourhood ; and at the ſecond 
is carried on a conſiderable degree of commerce, 
principally for the exportation of wine. It 1s, chiet- 
ly, as at Madeira, in the hands of a few Britiſh com- 
mercial houſes, which import, in return, the manu- 
factures of Great Britain. 

The conſumption of Britiſh goods, in the remot- 
eſt places, among the Spaniards, as well as the Por- 
tugueze, eaſily accounts for the vaſt demand from 
the warehouſes of London, and ſeems to render that 
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capital, in a commercial ſenſe, the metropolis of the 
world. . | 3 
From Orotava the aſcent of the mountain, to- 
wards the Peak of Teneriffe, is generally attempted. 
The time of the year, late in October, was, indeed, 
unfavourable to ſuch an undertaking. The cold, in 
the mountains, at this ſeaſon, was deſcribed by the 
natives, in the neighbourhood, to be intolerable; 
and ſnow and hail now fell frequently with ſuch ſud- 
denneſs and violence, as to overwhelm thoſe who 


were expoſed to them. Still, however, the aſcent 
was not declared to be impoſſible. If the two ſuc- 


ceeding days, at the expiration of which it was ne- 
ceſſary to join the ſhips at Santa Cruz, ſhould luckily 

rovesfair, and the weather calm, the object, it was 
hes might be attained. The opportunity, to the 
fame perſons, would not probably recur; and they 
determined to try their chance : deeming the pro- 


greſs they might make, however inconſiderable it 
ſhould prove, towards the ſummit of the mountain, 


a gratification ſuperior to what any other excurſion 
could afford. | ME EE 

The morning of the twenty-third of October was 
ſerene, and promiſed a good day. Fahrenheit's ther- 


moter, near the ſea ſide, was at ſeventy - ſix degrees 


in the ſhade. The huge cone of the Peak, towering 
above a bed of fleecy clouds, ſeemed to overhang 
the city of Orotava, though at the diſtance of ſe- 
veral miles. The party ſet out, about noon, and 
proceeded for ſome time through a pleaſant vale, 
moſtly covered with vineyards, which produce a 
ſweet and agreeable wine: they ſoon began to al- 
cend the mountain, along the ſloping fide of a deep 
valley, almoſt entirely covered with a grove of large 
cheſnut trees. On the edge of the mountain were 
thinly ſcattered a few ſolitary huts, partly, hid in, 
the thick ſhrubbery which ſurrounded them. After 
paſſing the valley of cheſnut trees, the party pre- 
Z | ſently 
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ſently arrived at the ſummit of the firſt, called the 
Green, mountain, on which there was a level Plain, 
of conſiderable extent, covered with heath growing 
ſeveral feet high, and interſperſed with myrtle, lau- 
rel, and whortleberry ſhrub (vaccinium), all in great 
luxuriance ; but no cultivation was attempted there, 
by man; nor was indeed, thereabouts, any human 
habitation. | 

At the termination of this plain eommenced a 
ſecond mountain very different, in appearance, from 
the former. Its ſteep ſides were craggy and barren, 
The road lay along a dangerous aſcent on the brink 
of precipices, Little verdure appeared but what 
was afforded by the Spaniſh broom and cytiſus, which 
ſeemed to thrive in the rocky ſurface of lava with 
which this mountain was almoſt covered. A few 
pine trees were thinly ſcattered on its ſides. Several 
wild goats were found thereabouts, being the only 
quadruped obſerved to dwell upon thoſe mountains. 

The party continued to aſcend, by rugged and 
narrow paths, depending chiefly for their ſafety on 
the ſurefootedneſs of their mules, till they arrived 
at a watering place in the hollow of a huge rock, 
under the ſhade of a ſolitary pine. Notwithſtand- 
ing the real and apparent perils of this road, one 
of the attendants of the party, an artificer belong. 
ing to the Embaſly, deſerves to have his name (of 
Thibaut, a native of Turin) recorded, for the in- 
ſtance, he afforded, of inflexible conſtancy, in ad- 


hering to the inftrotions he received, though ex- 


ceſſively difficult to execute, in ſuch a ſituation : as 


a mathematical inſtrument maker, and acquainted 
with the nature of barometers, he was charged with 


the care of carrying one, intended for the purpoſe 
of obſerving, by the degree of the deſcent of the 
quick-ſilver in the tube freed from air, how much 


the height of the column of the atmoſphere, over 
ſuch yu of the ſaid fluid as was expoſed to its preſ- 


ſure, 
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ſure, was diminiſhed by the elevation of the moun- 
tain! above the horizon; and, conſequently, aſcer- 
taining the exact meaſure of ſuch elevation, or the 
mountain's height. It was neceſſary, in order to 
preſerve, for this purpoſe, the barometer from in- 
jury, to hold it in a ſteady, uniform manner. Thi- 
baut, with his attention fixed entirely on this object, 
holding the inſtrument with one hand againſt his 
breaſt, and the bridle looſely with the other, ſuffered 
his mule to follow her own pace, without changing 
his poſture, or moving the barometer (whatever 
were his fears or dangers) on any alarm or accident 
that occurred. 


In an account that is given of the laſt preceding 


journey up theſe hills, with a philoſophical appara- 
tus, mention is made of two barometers, which had 
ſucceſſively been provided, having been broken be- 


fore they could be uſed. The preſent party, by 


Thibaut's ſteadineſs, were enabled to find that they 
had aſcended, late in the afternoon, near ſix thou- 
ſand feet above the town they quitted in the morn- 
ing. Even ſuch an elevation, though the weather 
then was hazy, enlarged, conſiderably, their proſ- 

ct, and gave them, as it were, a greater command 


of land and ſea. Some little time before, when the 


ſun was bright, and already behind the Peak, the 
ſhadow of the latter, perfectly formed on the ocean, 
and gradually lengthened, and extending to the ho- 
rizon, formed a picture, not more uncommon than 
grand and ſtriking, to the beholders. But now the 
mountain began to be overcaſt with clouds; from 
the hollows which intervened between the baſis of 
the great cone and the ſecond mountain, on which 
the travellers then ſtood, aroſe, rapidly, as if burſt- 
ing from deep and vaſt boiling cauldrons, various 
impetuous guſts of wind, forcing and combating 
with each other, and ſeeming to forbid any approach 
towards them. On this part of the — the 
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aſcent was by no means ſteep, but the ground was 
ſtrewed with volcanic matter not, however, of that 
ſpongy textures on which vegetation, in the form of 
a lichen, in ſo few years, appears on the ſides of 
mount Veſuvius. ö 

Throughout this ſecond mountain, were excava- 
tions reſembling ſmall craters of extinct volcanoes. 


It became now more difficult to trace out the uſual 
path, as the evening was ſet in. The cold began 


to be unpleaſant, the thermometer having fallen 
twenty-ſix degrees. The guides and muleteers pro- 
poſed to halt here for that night, at leaſt; deeming 
it dangerous to move on. Promiſes and menaces 
were uſed to engage them to proceed; they did ſo 
for another hour, in which, however, little progreſs 
was effected. It then began to rain, the cold to be- 
come more intenſe, and the wind more violent. But 
the travellers were yet diſtant from their intended 
reſting place, uſually known by the name of La 
Eſtancia dos Ingleſes, the reſting place of the Eng- 
liſn. Thither they were anxious to arrive, in order 
to attain, the next forenoon, if practicable, the ſum- 


mit of the cone. But the guides, who perceived a 


tempeſt then approaching, in which they declared 


the unſheltered traveller, infallibly, muſt periſh, in- 


ſiſted on ſtopping where they were, under the brow 
of a projecting rock, which diverted, in ſome de- 


gree, the current of the wind, One of the party 


tried the experiment of proceeding on his mule, as 
far as he was able, up the hill; but ſoon finding it 
was utterly impoſſible to reſiſt the impetuoſity of the 


ſtorm, returned to his companions, in order to pro- 


vide for the night, in the manner the leaſt uncom- 


fortable in their power. They had been ſupplied 


with abundance of refreſhments from Orotava; but 
no tent was to be found there to reſt in upon the 
mountain. This circumſtance, however unpleaſant, 
could not deter them from the undertaking ; * 

| ha 
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had now no other reſource than that of ſtrewing the 
bare ground, near them, with leafy branches of the 
Spaniſh broom, by way of beds, to ſleep on. There 
bx. little ſhelter from the wind, and none againſt the 
rain, which, though not violent, was frequent. 
The air alſo was keen and cold; the thermometer 
at forty-five degrees ; but the branches of the cy- 
tiſus, growing on this dreary mountain, proved to 
be excellent fuel; and though green, produced, 

readily, a blaze; the wind, indeed, which blew in 
eddies, drove the flame, ſometimes, to a diſtance 
from the travellers' reſting place, who loſt, thus, 
its influence in their favour, and, ſometimes, turned 
it to their faces, ſo near as to Kopen them. At 
times, however, they had opportunities of contem- 
plating, as they lay under the grand canopy of heaven, 
the awful ſcene around them. The moon, then in 
its ſecond quarter, ſhone, at intervals, very brilliant; 
the zenith happened to be clear, towards which the 
Peak upreared its high and tapering point, and, as 


the eye deſcended down the flanting ſides of that 


immenſe cone, it perceived that the baſe was loſt in 
black rolling clouds, which, whirling 1mpetuouſly 
from thence into the vallies far below, reached, at 
| laſt, the ocean, over which ſome remained ſuſpend- 
ed, while others ſeemed incorporated with its waters. 
On the approach of day the party roſe, little re- 
freſhed by ſleep, and their clothes dripping with the 
rain which had fallen upon them. The ſummit of 
the mountain on which Hey ſtood, appeared only at 
a little diſtance, but the weather was extremely 
boiſterous ; and the wind drove with violence heavy 
drops of rain. The point of the upper cone, or 
Sugar: loaf, was clear, but the large conical fruſtum, 
which ſupported it, was enveloped in thick clouds, 
rolling, in continued ſucceſſion, along its ſides, and 
hurled rapidly from thence into the vallies between 
the hills, againſt which they were impelled, and 
quickly condenſed into rain. 
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Of the party ſome concurred with their guides in 
propoſing to abandon the project of going farther; 
but Doctor Gillan, Doctor Scot, Mr. Barrow, and. 
Mr. Hamilton of the Hindoſtan, had the firmneſs 
to perſevere in the attempt of aſcending, ſtill, as 
high as poſſible; while the reſt turned their eyes, 
. readily, back to Orotava, except, indeed, a boy 
little more than eleven years old, who, not diſhear- 
tened by the ſufferings of the preceding day and 
night, faw himſelf, with evident reluctance, ſepa- 
rated from his more adventurous companions, to 
follow the retrograde ſteps of the perſon who had 
the care of him. Of the two guides, belonging to 
the party, one conducted the gentlemen going to 
Orotava, who, as they deſcended from the moun- 
tain, which proved to them ſo dreary and inhoſpit- 
able, experienced a moſt rapid change of climate as 

they approached to the genial and comfortable at- 
moſphere below; ſuch change being little leſs than 
if, in that ſhort ſpace of time, they had ſuddenly 
been tranſported, from the icy coaſt of Greenland, 
into the warm latitudes of the Pacific Ocean; ſo 
much quicker is the tranſition, with regard to its 
effect, in a vertical than in an horizontal direction. 

Before theſe travellers got to the ſeaport of Oro- 
tava, they paſſed through the city, or upper town, 
of the ſame name, neatly built of ſtone, on an ir- 
regular ſurface. They took the dimenſions of a re- 
markable dragon's-blood tree growing near it; to 
which tree any of the ſame kind in Madeira, though 
there thought large, were, comparatively, but ſtrip- 
lings: its trunk meaſured, at the height of ten feet 
from the ground, thirty-ſix feet in girth; at the 
height of fifteen feet, this trunk divided itſelf into 
about a dozen branches, ſprouting regularly, as 
from a centre, in an oblique direction, upwards, like 
the ſubdiviſions of an umbelliferous plant, all of 
equal dimenſions, and producing, at their extremi- 

tles 
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ties only, thick and ſpongy leaves, reſembling, but 
much ſmaller than, thoſe of the common aloe. 
Concerning this tree there was a tradition, current 


in the iſland, that it exiſted, of no inconſiderable 


dimenſions, when the Spaniards'made the conqueſt 
of Teneriffe, about three centuries ago; and that 
it was then, what it ſtill is, a landmark, to diſtin- 
guiſh the boundaries of landed poſſeſſions near it. 
The gentlemen who wiſhed to purſue their jour- 


ney upwards, were accompanied by the ſecond guide. 


This man was one of the very few remaining of the 
deſcendants. of the Guanches, or original inhabi- 
tants, and ſole poſſeſſors of the iſland, when firſt 
invaded by the Spaniards in the fifreenth century. 


He ſtill retained ſome charaQeriſtics of that ancien 


race: he was a tall, ſtrong-boned man, little leſs than 
ſix feet high, and walked erect and firm, though 
near his grand climacteric, or upwards of ſixty 
years of age; the lineaments of his countenance 
were ſtrongly marked; his eye-brows high and 
arched, his cheek-bones prominent, his noſe ſome- 
what flattened, and his lips of a thickneſs approach- 
ing to thoſe of the blacks of Africa. e 
With this man the four gentlemen, above-named, 
according to Mr. Barrow's relation, ſoon gained 
the fummit of the mountain from whence the 
great cone aroſe, which, being often covered with 


© ſnow, procured, among ancient writers, the name 


of Nivaria for the whole iſland. On this ſummit 
<< was another extenſive plain, not clothed, like the 
4 Green mountain, with perpetual verdure, but 
loaded with irregular huge maſſes of black lava, 
* ſcattered round, not the leaſt trace of vegetation 
being viſible on this dreary waſte, except now 
« and then a ſolitary cytiſus, peeping, with its fee- 
e ble and half-withered branches, through the fiſ- 
„ ſure of the rock. The violence of the wind con- 

ce tinued ; the rain increaſed ; and the very apex 
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of the Peak began to. be obſcured with 8 


At length, it became equally difficult for the 
mules, to ſtem the current of the wind, and for 


* the riders to keep their ſeats. 
They already, however, had aſcended about 
two thouſand. feet above the place where they had 


paſſed the night; but now the muleteers became 
refractory, and endeavoured to prevent any exer- 
tions for forcing the animals to go on. The cold 


was piercing (the thermometer at thirty-ſix de- 


grees) and together with the fleet, almoſt took 
away the power of holdin ſteadily the reins, 
In the courſe of this tempeſt, Mr. Hamilton was 
literally blown off his horſe. Doctor Scot, who 
happened to be well mounted, puſhed boldly for- 
ward towards the baſis of the cone, till he was 
loſt, to the reſt, in the thickneſs of the miſt, 
Doctor Gillan endeavoured to follow, but the 
wind, actually, forced his mule to the edge of a 
ſteep. precipice, where, fortunately, ſhe fell into 
a bed of volcanic aſhes, or both muſt, inevitably, 
have gone down the precipice, and periſhed. No 
effort could, afterwards, ſtimulate the mule to 


move forwards a ſingle ſtep. Another ran under 


the ſhelter of a large maſs of lava, where ſhe 
equally remained immoveable. The reſource 
now left, was to tie all the horſes and mules to 


the neighbouring rocks (for the muleteers and 


guide had already diſappeared) and to proceed, 
on foot, along a valley, whoſe aſcent was gra- 
dual, to the bottom of the great pyramid, from 


whence the Peak aroſe, as from a ſecond cone, 
But the plan, after repeated efforts to proceed, 


ſoon proved to be impracticable. The ſurface 


being a continued layer of light pumice ſtones and 


aſhes, the body ſunk, conſiderably at every ſtep, 
and a duſt iſſued from the preſſure, emitting a 


ſulphureous and ſuffocating ſmell, which ob- 


5 ſtructed 
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ce ſtructed reſpiration. The tempeſt, at the ſame 
time, raged with augmented violence; the ther- 
« mometer was down to the freezing point: : the 
e drops of rain fell half congealed, and were ob- 
c ſerved to have a ſaltiſn taſte. Under all theſe cir- 
« cumſtances, the difficulty of getting farther on, 
„ to perſons now exhauſted, was found to be un- 
„ ſurmountable; and, having done all that was'poſ- 
“ ſible for them, no alternative remained. They 
cc went back to the place where they left their cattle, 
« whoſe faces were no ſponer turned down the hill, 
than they ſcampered away at a rate as difficult to 
e reſtrain, as it was before to puſh them forward. 

«© The party, preſently, got into the midſt of very 
* denfe clouds, whoſe contents were diſcharged 
« upon them in torrents of heavy rain, which fell, 
cc without intermiſſion, during the remainder of the 
« deſcent, for about three hours. Soon afterwards 
the weather cleared up, and the upper part of the 
Peak appeared covered with ſnow.”? 

They ſcarcely had arrived at Orotava when Doctor 
Gillan was obliged to take to his bed with a fever 
occaſioned by the fatigues he had undergone ; but 
care and reſt, in the hoſpitable houſe of Mr. Little, 
ſoon reſtored him. The other gentlemen loſt the 
memory of their ſufferings, i in the morning, by par- 
taking of a ball with ſome agreeable Engliſh and 
Spaniſh ladies, the ſame evening, in Orotava. The 
next day the travellers returned to Santa Cruz. 

The excurſion to the Peak, which was, at this ſea- 
Ton, ſo fatiguing in the attempt, and ſo impractica- 
ble in the execution, occaſions much leſs difficulty 
or hardſhip at — In a manuſcript account of 
2 viſit to that place, by the ſame Mr. Johnſtone, who 
is deſcribed in a preceding chapter, as having ſur- 
veyed Madeira, it is mentioned that, being at Te- 
neriffe, in the ſummer time, and having the oppor- 
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tunity of providing terits and other neceſſaries for 
ſuch an undertaking, as well as leiſure to go through 
it without hurry, little was ſuffered in accompliſh- 
ing it. His party flept, the night before they at- 
tained the ſummit of the Peak, about the ſpot which 


terminated the labours of the: ſucceeding travellers. 
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% Tbis was by much the moſt fatiguing part; it 


There,“ it is-faid, they encamped on ground 
covered with pumice ſtone, a ſtream of lava on 
each ſide; in front, a barren plain; the iſland 
of Grand Canary bearing ſouth-eaſt, as if riſing 
out of an immenſe field of ice, formed by the 
clouds below them. About four o'clock next 


morning, the firſt of Auguſt, the moon ſhining 
bright, and the weather clear, they began to 


© aſcend a kind of path, along the firſt great fruſ- 
tum, leading to the ſmaller and higher Sugar- 
loaf. The paſſage was fteep and 1 
being covered with pumice ftone, which gave 


way at every ſtep. In about an hour they got to 


* the Alta Viſta, where it was neceſſary to climb 
cover the lava, leaping from one large ſtone to 
— rtomn till their arrival at the foot of the Sugar- 


loaf. It was now about half paſt five. The ho- 


rizon, to the ſouth-eaſt, was very clear, and the 
— ſun a beautiful object. Here tdey reſted, 
on a ſmall flat, about five minutes, but did not 


IL allow themſelves to nook, the air being ſo very 


penetrating. 
« .' They then began to aſcend: the Sugar: loaf: 


being exceedingly ſteep, and wholly conſiſting 
* of ſmallpumice ſtones, fo that the foot, at every 
* ſtep, ſinks and ſlides back. They were obliged 


— 


tc to take breath, repeatedly. It was little more 


« than ſix o'clock when they got upon the ſummit 
4 of the Sugar-loaf. At this time the clouds had 


gathered about a mile and a half perpendicular 


0 below. They were thick, and had a very ſtrik- 
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« ing effect, appearing like an immenſe extent of 


cc 


frozen ſen, covered with innumerable hillocks of 


e ſhow, above which the iſlands of Grand Canary, 
« Palma, Gomera, and Hierro or Ferro, raiſed 


6 


ce 


their heads. On the ſun's getting a little higher, 
the clouds diſperſed, and opened to the view the 


coaſt around. The colours, hoiſted on the Peak, 


were diſtinctly ſeen, by gentlenteny i in Orotava, 


through their teleſcopes. 
The profpect from the Peak is romantic and 


extenſive, no other hill being of a height to 


intercept the view. The coaſt is perceived all 


round, and a diſtinct idea of the iſland formed. 

The north-weſt coaſt appears to be well cultivated ; 

but the ſquth-eaſt ſeems drearyand barren. Within 
the ſummit is an excavation, or cauldron, not 
leſs than eighty feet in depth, into which the gen- 
tlemen deſcended, and gathered ſome ſulphur, 
with which the ſurface is moſtly covered. In 
many parts the foot cannot reſt upon the ſame 
ſpot above a minute, the heat penetrating quickly 
through the ſhoe. Smoke iſſues frequently from 
the earth. Juſt under the ſurface is a ſoft reddiſh 


clay, fo hot that the hand introduced into it muſt 


inſtantly be withdrawn. In the cauldron the 


ſulphureous odour is very offenſive ; but on the 


ridge it may be eaſily endured. 


From this place they ſaw the town of Santa 


cc 
cc 
c 


Cruz, and the ſhipping in the road, which is a 


diſtance, in a direct line, of about twenty-five 
miles. A ſecond barometer was here received, 
to ſupply the place of another broken in the 
aſcent. But it was found that ſome of the quick- 


filver had eſcaped; and, therefore, no depend- 


ence was to be placed on any obſervations by it. 
They continued two hours and a half upon the 
ſummit of the Peak, without feeling any incon- 


* 'yentence from heat or cold. Soon after ſun-riſe 
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the thermometer, in the ſhade, was at fifty-one 
degrees. They deſcended the Sugar. loaf, in a 


few minutes, running the whole way, which was 


found to be the beſt mode. 


„ At the foot of the Peak there were n ca- 


verns in the midſt of lava, ſome filled with fine 


water, extremely cold, and frozen at the edges 
of the caverns. Others in the winter, are filled 


with ſnow, over which the ſun never ſhines ; and, 
thus, ſnow- continues in them throughout the 


year. Here they remained till night. 


Mr. Johnſtone, recollecting a difference of 
about ſix miles in the calculation of the latitude, 


as given by Captain Cook, and as it is laid down 
in the collection of requiſite Tables for the Nau- 
tical Ephemeris, was willing to aſcertain the 
ſame; and, taking an obſervation of a fixed ſtar, 
found that the latitude was within a mile of what 


Captain Cook had aſſerted it to be. Some time 


before, Mr. Johnſtone, when on board ſhip in 
the offing of Orotava, took the angles, made = 


a line from the 8 to the ſummit of the 
6 Peak, at two different ſpots, and, meaſuring the 


diſtance between them by the log, determined the 
perpendicular height of the Peak to be two thou- 


land and twenty-three Engliſh fathoms, being 


nearly the ſame as Monſieur de Borda had cal- 


_ culated from a baſe meaſured upon land. From 


the comparative oblervations of. Monſieur de 
Borda's barometers, upon the Peak, and by the 


ſea ſide, the mountain's height came within two 
fathoms of the geometrical- meaſurement. Mr. 


Johnſtone computed, likewiſe, the diſtance of the 
Peak from the ſeaport of Orotava to be ten thou- 


ſand one hundred and eighty fathoms, or, nearly, 
eleven miles and a half, bearing ſouth forty-eight 


degrees welt. The variation of the compaſs was 
ſixteen degrees to the weſtward of the pole.” 
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The ſtorm, experienced on the Peak of Teneriffe 
by the preſent party, and which impeded their aſcent 
at that time, was felt ſeverely in the roads of Santa 
Cruz. The winter appeared to be there ſet in, 
as Sir Eraſmus Gower obſerves ; “ but its approach 
*« was conſidered premature by at leaſt a month. 
Several merchant veſſels drove, or were dragged, 
* from their anchoring ground, together with their 


7 anchors; others parted, or broke their cables. 


The Hindoſtan loſt two anchors, and, had the 
* gale. continued, might have been in danger of 
* driving againſt the rocks. The Lion happened 
* to lie, probably, in the beſt place; as ſhe neither 
* drove, nor did her cables ſuffer any injury, though 


* no precaution had been taken to ſecure them.” 5 


At Orotava the only veſſel lying in the road was 
obliged to ſlip her cable, as is the practice in bad 
weather there, eſpecially when the wind blows 
ſtrongly from the northward, The road 1s entirely 
open in that quarter; and the ſurge drives with ſuch 
violence againſt the ſhore, that a boat can ſeldom 
land. The waves have been known to break over 


the tops of the houſes, ſtanding at ſome diſtance 


from the beach; and the wine, exported from 
thence, 1s uſually ſhipped by ng off the pipes 
containing, it. 

There had been a convenient port on the north- 
welt coaſt of the iſland, called Garrachica, until the 
laſt eruption from the Peak in 1704, which con- 


tinued, at intervals, for two months, when, by the 


volcanic matter rolling down on that ſide of the 
mountain, the port was completely filled up, and 
houſes are now waging where _ rode formerly at 
anchor. 

The height of the ** mountain of Teneriſſe, 


where the intenſe cold produces ice in plenty, gives 


the inhabitants, of the warmer climate below, the 


opportunity 
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oppertutity of uſing that ſubſtance to cool the wines' 


for their own conſumption. This is collected by the 


peaſants, in winter, near the ſummit of the Peak, 
and preſeryed in caves, near the Eſtancia dos Ingleſes, 
where the great cone begins to riſe ; from whence 
it is brought, in the ſummer, to Orotava, and men, 
places on the coaſt. 

Within a mile of the ſeaport of Orotava is a Gl 
lection of living plants from Mexico, and other 
parts of the Spaniſh dominions in America. From 
hence they are to be tranſplanted into Spain. It is 
an eſtabliſhment of ſome expence, and, whatever 
may be its ſucceſs, it ſhews a laudable attention, on 
the part of that government, ta the promotion of 
natural knowledge. 

The exterior practices of devotion, in every de- 
pendency of Spain, where the inquiſition reaches, 
abſorb, however, much of tha a; leiſure which might, 
otherwiſe, be employed for th purpoſes of inſtruc- 
tion. Religion ſeems to þe the prineipal buſineſs of 
the gentry of both ſexes. Ladies of rank are ſel- 
dom ſeen out of their own families, except in the 
churches at maſs, at matins, and veſpers. The un- 
married reſide in convents, and are often cajoled to 
take the veil, by thoſe who are already nuns pro- 
feſſed, notwithſtanding the bitter repentance which 
many of theſe feel for the vaws themſelves had 
made. 

The eſcape of an intended victim to Jeveride 
made ſome noiſe, about this time, in Teneriffe. A 
young lady, during her noviciate, had, by uncom- 
mon accident, the opportunity of ſeeing a youth, 
who inſpired her with a paſſion inconſiſtent with her 
former views of religious retirement. Notwith- 
ſtanding the apparent freedom left to novices to alter 
their intentions, it is, in fact, as unſafe as it is rare. 


This young novice manifeſted no — of re- 


"of & AS 


parations 


* 


parations W for the awful ceremony of tak - | 


ing the laſt ſolemn vow to. renounce the world. 
On ſuch occaſions it is the cuſtom to throw o 
the gates of the convent, in order to ſatisfy the pub. 


lic, that: the ladies within them are equally at liberty | 


to quit it altogether, or to continue within its walls. 
When the day arrived, which was to ſeal her doom, 
and reſign her for ever to the cloiſter, her relations 
and friends afſembled, as is uſual, to. be preſent on 
the occaſion. In the crowd of the ſpectators was 
the young gentleman, who was diſputing with hea- 


ven the fair victim. After ſolemn exhortations n 
from the pulpit, that now the final moment was ar- 


rived, when ſhe was to devote herſelf to God, abandon- 


ing all ſublunary conſiderations, as well as all ties of 


affection or of blood, or inſtantly: to quit the holy 
place, ſhe then inhabited, for ever, ſhe ſtretched out 
her hand to the, youth, who advanced quickly to re- 
ceive it, and hurrying with her directly trom the. 
church, while. the. prieſts, the nuns, her relations, 
and the people, ſtood motionleſs with aſtoniſhment, 


the happy pair got ſoon lafely to a place, where they 


were married. 


The preſent, biſhop of the G reſides, 
uſually, at the city of Palmas in Canaria. But his 


revenues, which are not leſs than ten thouſand pounds 


a year, are diſtributed, almoſt entirely, in acts of - 


charity and beneficence throughout all the iſlands. 
To this humane diſpoſition. he, however, joins the 
rigour of eccleſiaſtic diſcipline ; and encourages the 
obſervance of ceremonies of piety, hy offers of in- 
dulgence to thoſe who practiſe them. He, who ſhall 
kneel. publicly, before the ſhrine of San Bernardo in 
the ſquare of Santa Cruz, and repeat ſo many times 


aloud the prayers of Pater noſter and Ave Maria, 
may receive a diſpenſation exempting him, tor forty ' 


days, from many of thoſe obligations which the 


Spaniſh church, more rigid than its parent Rome, 
| impoſes 
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impoſes on its votaries, as a teſt of their obedience, 
and generally exacts, under penalty of damnation, 
in caſe of failure. 

The obſervance of religious duties i is little inter- 
rupted in the Canaries by purſuits of commerce. 
Foreign ſhips ſeldom touch at any of them, except 
Teneriffe ; the produce of which is chiefly exported 
from Santa Cruz. It conſiſts, principally, in white 
wine, of which about twenty-five thouſand pipes an- 
nually are made in the iſland. Part is ſent to the 
Spaniſh ſettlements in South America; the Engliſh 
take off a conſiderable quantity, in return for ma- 
nufactures; and the North Americans, in payment 
of corn, ſtaves, horſes, and tobacco, The laſt ar- 
ticle is contraband, and ſmuggled, chiefly, into Tico- 
ronte, which, from the circumſtance alone of its 
ſandy beach, where the boats with prohibited goods 
can in the night approach and leave it without dit- 
ficulty or delay, is lately increaſed in ſize, and be- 
come rich. Tobacco or ſnuff is in univerſal ule; 
and that, which is legally imported, is ſold by go- 
vernment at a profit ſo enormous, that the tempta- 
tion to introduce it, clandeſtinely, is irreſiſtible. 
The royal monopoly extends even to orchilla, a weed 
uſed in dying. It is a minute vegetable, of the lichen 
kind, growing chiefly upon rocks, of a looſe tex- 
ture, and produces a beautiful violet blue colour. 

The total net revenue of the crown, after defray- 
ing the expences of adminiſtration, of all the Canary 
iſlands, amounts to about ſixty thouſand pounds a 
year. The monopolies, not the taxes, are conſider- 
ed'to be the principal grievance of the inhabitants. 
The ſugar cane was cultivated formerly among them 
more than it is at preſent. One ſugar plantation in 
Teneriffe, which had been worked by a thouſand 
ſlaves, is now very much reduced in labourers and 
produce. . | 


Doctor 
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Doctor Gillan, in his excurſion through the iſland 


of ' Teneriffe, remarked, that the appearances in 


<'jt for volcanie formation and origin, are more 


“ numerous and more ſtriking than in Madeira. 
« All the ſtones of the beach, all the ground and 


6 rocks in the neighbourhood of Santa Cruz are, 


. manifeſtly, volcanic. There was abundance of 


compact and cellular lava; but none of a glaſſy 


-nitare; or pumice, except in the neighbourhood | 
<« of the Peak. He examined the ſtones in the bed 


te of the torrent, and at the bridge built acroſs it, 


between Santa Cruz and Laguna, as well as thoſe 


« which conſtituted the pavement of the road up 
* the hill. The whole were of compact lava, of 


c the ſame kind and compoſition as thoſe with 
which the Appian way in Italy, and the ſtreets 
lately diſcovered of Pompeia, were paved, and 
<« ſuch as are uſed for paving the ſtreets of Naples. 
Ide buildings of Santa Cruz and of Laguna ex- 


© hibited no ſtone of any other kind. On inquiry 
eit appeared that the lime, uſed for buildings, was 
brought from ſome of the neighbouring iſlands; 


no limeſtone being found in Teneriffe. | 
« Every circumſtance, hitherto, argued in favour 


e of a volcanic formation, except the form of the 


<« mountains, whoſe irregular ridges, declivities, and 


< aſcents, appeared very different from what moun- 
e tains, produced entirely by volcanoes, uſually ex- 
* hibit ; in the open plain, beyond Laguna, on the 
6 Orotava ſide, | the ſoil was not in the leaſt vol- 
ce canic, but compoſed of fine mould, or what is 


« commonly called virgin earth; a mixture of clay, 


vegetable earth, and ſand. There were ſeveral 
deep rivulets along the ſide of the road. The 
* beds, then, happened to be dry; and opportuni— 
ties offered, in two places, of obſerving hollows, 
at leaſt, thirty feet deep: they exhibited no vol- 
canic appearance whatever. Immediately under 
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e the ſuperficial. ſoil was a. layer of * RG 
* next, one of tough clay; and all below, was an 
e jrregular mixture of clay and ſand, About two 
* miles further on, the hills were, contiguous to the 
© road. They . conſiſted of layers of indurated 
* clay, and clay and iron ore, ſimilar, to thoſe diſco- 
“ vered in Madeira: they, bore no marks of the 
<« action of fire. 

* About three miles nearer to Orotava, at a oxi 
0 lage ſituated, on the ſummit of a hill, the volcanic 
*© appearances again began, and continued, without 
< interruption, to that town. The ſtones and ſhin- 
“ ing ſand, upon the beach, are all volcanic; and 
c from thence to the Peak every rock and ſtone, that 
6 lay upon the ſurface, and the ſurface itſelf, are the 
t“ pure productions of volcanoes. The lafly lava, 
* the true pumice ſtone, begins, to be — only 
* about the great baſis of the Peak. There is in 
ec the iſland no pure flint, or ſandſtone. Its moun- 
ec tains are of two ſorts; one, evidently, volcanic; 
* the other, primary, and compoſed of indurated 
e clay, or of clay and calx of iron. In the low 
* plains there are layers of looſe ſand and ſoft ar- 
“ gillaceous earth.“ 

Teneriffe is about ſeventy miles in length, and its 
mean breadth is about twenty-two miles; its ſurface 
amounts to one thouſand five hundred and forty 
ſquare miles, having at an average, about ſixty-five 
perſons to the ſquare mile. The number of acres is 
nine hundred and eighty-five thouſand. ſix hundred, 
which is, upon an average, about ten acres to every 
individual in it, the number of inhabitants being cal- 
culated to be nearly one hundred thouſand; of 
whom, however, there is, annually, a drain to the 
Spaniſh colonies in South America, to increaſe the 
number of foreign ſettlers there, for the purpoſe of 
 counterbalancing the multitudes, ſtil remaining, of 


the 7 
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the natives, and. for ſupporting the dominion of the 
Spaniards over them. The poor of Teneriffe are 
perſuaded eaſily to migrate, as the proprietors of the 
land do not give them ſufficient employment thraugh- 
out the year; and they have not the reſource of ma- 
nufactures, except a trifling one in ſilk, chiefly, - 
ſtockings. The price of labour is under a 1 175 

a day; and, beſides corn and roots, the pr — 
food of the common people is confined to 'cod-filh 
caught on the neighbouring coaſt of Africa, or im- 
ported from North America. 

Vet the people are not much ſubject to diſeaſe; 
and inſtances of longevity, even to an hundred years, 
are ſaid not to be rare amongſt them. The air is 
dry and pure. The variations of the thermometer 
ſeldom exceed fourteen degrees, from lixty-eight to 
eighty- two, i in the inhabited part of the iſland. It re. 
mainęd at ſeventy- two while the Lion continued at 
Santa Cruz. | 

The race of the Guanches, ar aborigines of Tene- 
riffe, is now almoſt extin&. They have not been, 
like the natives of South America, much diminiſhed, 
by cruel treatment from their conquerors ; but a 
ſociety of people, leſs refined, always dwindles in 
the neighbourhood of one which is more ſo. The 
former, « cramped in their poſſeſſions and excurſions, 
daily repining at their dependence, and putting na. 
limits to their indulgence in ſpirituous liquors, which 
the deleterious arts of their neighbours furniſh at an 
eaſy rate, become gradually enervated in body and 
mind ; and their race diſappears, ar length, from 
the ſurface of the earth. The very few Guanches, 
who remain, are entitled to ſome very trifling ſti- 
pend, as a price of the ſubmiſſion of their anceſtors, 
from the court of Spain, which they punctually, and 
with ſome ſenſations of pride, annually demand. 
Many of the dead bodies of thoſe Guanches have 
been found in perfect preſervation, in an erect pol- 


ture, placed againſt the ſides of caves dug into the 
mountains, 
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mountains, the bodies wrapped round with ſeveral 
folds of goats“ ſkins. 

The native Canary bird is of a greyiſh colour, 
with ſome yellow feathers on his breaſt, which in- 
creaſe in ſize and number as the bird grows older. 
But the Canary birds, uſually fold in England, are 
moſtly bred in Germany, and, by domeſtication, are 
much altered from the wild natives of the Canaries ; 
and their notes are leſs pleaſing. 

Teneriffe, though not the largeſt, is vrotubly the 
moſt fertile of the Canary iſlands, as far as can be in- 
ferred from the inferior population of the others. 
The population of the Grand Canary iſland, accord- 
ing to the beſt accounts, amounts to more than forty 
thouſand inhabitants ; that of Palma to thirty thou- 
ſand ; Forteventura ten thouſand ; Lancerota eight 
thouſand : Gomera ſeven thouſand; and Hierro, or 
Ferro, fifteen hundred. This laſt mand! is the moſt 
to the weſtward of the Canaries, and, indeed, the 
moſt weſtern part of the old world; and was once, 
among geographers and navigators, a ſpot of con- 
ſiderable importance; as, by general conſent, it was 
cConſidered as the firſt meridian, from which the de- 
grees of longitude were reckoned, as thoſe of lati- 
rude are from the Equator. But obſervatories hav- 
ing been ſince erected in England and France, the 
| aſtronomers of thoſe countries have preferred to cal- 
culate the longitude as beginning at the reſpective 
places where they made their obſervations; and, 
now, it 1s generally reckoned from Greenwich or 
from Paris. 

On the ewenty;feventh of October the Lion and 
Hindoſtan continued their route from Santa Cruz 
towards Port Praya in the iſland of St. Jago. They 
met, immediately, with the trade winds which are 
already mentioned to blow over the ocean, conſtantly, 
from the eaſtward. The ſhips, were thus, quickly, 
wafted beyond ep portion of the globe, which was 

conſidered 
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conſidered as dividing the temperate from the torrid, 
and uninhabitable, zone. And the latter certainly 
would merit that appellation, were it not for thoſe 
regular breezes which moderate the heat. 
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In this paſlage currents, alſo, as in the former, 
were obſerved by Sir Eraſmus. Gower ; but their 
direction was various. The weather was hazy, 


and the wind ſteady, impelling the ſhips at the 
rate of fifty leagues, or one hundred. and fifty 


nautical miles a day. In the morning of the firſt 
of November, the iſle of Bonaviſta, one of the 
Cape de Verde's, came in fight. About this 


time the weather became extremely ſultry; and 


there was an unhealthy humidity in the air, which 


threw the body into a ſtate, of languor. The 
thermometer kept between eighty-two and eighty- 
four degrees. They left Bonaviſta to the north- 


_ weſt, about the diſtance of eight or nine leagues. 


On the north-eaſt end of that iſland was a hill, 


which, from its conical and truncated ſhape, had 


the appearance of having been a volcano. There 
was another, much higher, near the ſouth-weſt 
end, with high land to the weſtward of it. The 


ſea coaſt, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, was guarded by 


rocks; but towards the ſouth-eaſt end the ſhore 


was covered with white ſand. There did not 


ſeem to be any cultivation or inhabitants on that 
ſide. The latitude of Bonaviſta was ſixteen de- 


grees ſix minutes north, and the longitude twenty. 
two degrees forty-ſeven minutes weſt from Green- 


wich. Variation twelve degrees thirty-ſix mi- 
nutes to the weſtward of the pole. | 
« The afternoon of the ſecond of November 
brought the iſle of May in ſight. The north-eaſt 
end of it was extremely low, little above the le- 


vel of the ſea, with a covering of white ſand, not 
always eaſily diſcoverable in the night. The land 
riſes, gradually, till it arrives at a volcanic moun- 


tain ; 
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tain; to the ſouth-weſt of which was irregular 


*. ground; and ſoon followed a high diſorderly 


64 


peak, much more lofty than the volcanic cone. 


The iſland was left to the north-weſt about ten 


miles. Its latitude was fifteen degrees ten mi- 


40 
46 
00 


cc 


nutes north; its longitude twenty- three degrees 
five minutes weſt of Greenwich. The variation 
of the compaſs was here twelve degrees welt. 

At fix o'clock of the following morning the 
Hand of St. Jago appeared; and, at noon, the 


Lion anchored in Praya bay, in ſeven fathoms 
water, the church bearing north-north-weſt half 
welt, and the north-eaſt end of a ſmall iſland in 


the bay, north-eaſt. The bottom there is better 


than at a depth of twelve or fourteen fathoms, 
_ which it is uncertain and rough. The 
bay is open to the wind from ſouth-eaſt to weſt 


by ſouth; but it is never ſuppoſed to blow here 
* ſo hard, or to bring in ſo much ſea, as to endan- 
ger a ſhip's continuing to ride at her anchors ſtea- 


dily. The latitude of the bay is fourteen degrees 


fifty-ſix minutes north, and the longitude twenty- 
three degrees twenty-nine minutes weft. - The 
variation of the compaſs is twelve degrees forty- 
eight minutes weſt. The tides, in the full and 


change of the moon, rife nearly five feet perpen- 


dicular. Engliſh men of war ſalute with eleven 


guns, on an aſſurance of a return of an equal 


number. 


* This bay had, for ſeveral years, been frequented 
by ſhips bound to the ſouthward, as bullocks, 
ſheep, hogs, goats, poultry, and fruits were abun- 


| dant and reaſonable. Fiſh was, likewiſe, takefi 


7 the ſeine, which is a large net, caſt into the 
ſea, and hauled afterwards othore; ſupplying 
enough, at once, for whole ſhips* companies. An 
excellent-kind of rock-cod was, likewiſe, _—_ 
from the rocks with rod and line.“ 


The ifland bore, now, from the ſhips' decks a 


brown 
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brown appotranes 3 'but the verdure of the large 
a waving leaves of the cocoa- nut, and date, trees, 


yur in the ſand behind tlie beach, ſtill gave 


Tome cheerfulneſs to the proſpect; as ſoon, how- 
ever, as the ſhips' boats had landed, a ghaſtly figure, 
walking haſtily along the ſhore, announced the deſo- 
A. ſituation of the iſland. 
It was an Engliſh failor, who had ſerved: on board. 
a Dutch Faſt Indiaman, but had been left, by ſome 
accident, behind at St. Jago. The iſland, he ſaid, 
Was in an abſolute ſtate of famine. Little or no 
rain had fallen there for about three years before. 
The rivers were, almoſt all, entirely dry. The ſut- 
face of the earth was, in general, naked of any her- 


| bage. The greateſt part of the cattle had already 


periſhed, not Heſs through drought, than want of 
food. Of the inhabitants many had migrated}; 
many were famiſhed to death. The natrator was 
himſelf a ſtriking ſpecimen of the miſery he deſerib- 
ed. Though he had not been long upon the iſland, 
he had already ſeverely ſuffered by the general want. 
He had no 6ccupation on ſhore. He had no mo- 
ney. Of the ſcanty ſtock of a common ſeaman's 
clothes, the chief articles had quickly been exchang- 
ed for roots or any thing eatable, to ſupport life. 
Engliſh ſhips that had called at Praya bay, ſince his 
arrival, refuſed to take him on board, on account 
of his having gone into foreign ſervice. By a hu- 
mane regulation of the Britiſh navy, every Britiſh 
ſailor left in foreign ports by Britiſh thips, whe- 
ther warlike or mercantile, is received on board 
any of his Majeſty's ſhips which touch there. 
This poor man was in a predicament which depriv- 
ed him of that reſource. He found himſelf on that 
element, on which nature had, indeed, intended 
him to continue, but which denied him, now, its 
comforts : and he ſeemed to caſt his longing eyes, 
in vain, towards that other, to which he had dedi- 
cated his lite, 
At 
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At the end of the ſandy beach, turning to the right 
of St. Jago, cloſe to the rock, and at the foot of an 
elevated plain, were the remains of a once neat and 
elegant chapel of the Romiſh. church, ereQed, pro- 


{ 
bably, in that ſpot, by the grateful piety of ſome per- 
ſon ſaved from ſhipwreck. The decay. of ſuch a 
building, in a ſettlement of Portugueze, reſembling \ 
the monuments of a religion now no more, was, in 2 
itſelf, no ſlight ſymptom of the general devaſtation. 

; On the elevated plain, juſt mentioned, was the 1 
hamlet, rather than the town, of Praya, the reſidenee i 
of the governor· general, for the crown of Portugal, y 

af the Cape de Verde on the main land of Africa, p 

and of the Cape de Verde iſlands oppoſite to it. D 

This hamlet conſiſted of about one hundred very 0 
ſmall dwellings, one ſtory high, ſcattered on each n 

ſide of the plain, which extended near a mile in * 

length, and about the third of a mile in breadth; and te 

fell off, all round, to the neighbouring valleys and n 

to the ſea. Not being commanded by any neigh- 
bouring eminence, it was a ſituation capable of de- te 
fence; the fort, however, or battery, was almoſt in te 
ruins; and the few guns mounted on it were moſtly 0¹ 
honey-combed, and placed on carriages which th 
ſcarcely held together. It was underſtood at St. fe 

Jago, that the militia there conſiſted of three regi- nc 
ments, of about ſeven hundred men each, chiefly th 
officered by Mulattoes and Negroes; not above ten ry 
white officers in the whole: one of them was the WW 
inn-keeper. The beſt building was the jail; and the be 

next, the church, at which officiated a prieſt, who ſon 
was a dark. coloured Mulatto, or, the mixed offspring tre 

of a black parent and a white one. 2 

The Governor dwelt in a little wooden barrack, ari 

pleaſantly ſituated at one extremity of the plain, G 
looking down a valley over a, grove of cocoa · nut ge 
trees, and having a view of the bay and ſhipping. | 
He received the Embaſſador with all due honours, * 


on 
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on his landing, advancing a conſiderable way from 
his houſe, to meet and conduct his Excellency to it. 
On ſuch occaſions, 1t was uſual to offer wine and 
other refreſhments ; but none appeared on the Go- 
vernor's table, for a reaſon not to be controverted. 
He partook of the general wretchedneſs, ariſing 
from the dreadful drought, which had ſo long pre- 
vailed, and rendered the country, nearly, as barren 
28 à rock. Vet the iſland appeared covered with a 
layer of vegetable ſoil. The general ſurface was 
ſufficiently level to retain any moiſture that fell upon 
it; and from its centre roſe mountains, of a height 
which promiſed to- ſtop, and condenſe, from the 
paſſing clouds, any water they might hold in vapour. 
No change had been obſerved in the ſteady current 
of the winds, blowing from the eaſt, which are com- 
mon to tropical climates. . Vet the frequent ſhowers, 
which were cbſerved by the firſt navigators who 
touched there, induced them to give the iſland the 
name of Pluvialis. 5 
What were the eben circumſtances that 
took place in the atmoſphere of that part of Africa, 
to which: the Cape de Verde iſlands lay contiguous, 
or, in the vaſt expanſe. of continent, extending to 
the eaſt behind it, and. from which this direfuß ef. 
fect muſt have proceeded, (as they happened where 
no man of ſcience exiſted, to obſerve or to record 
them) will therefore remain unknown; nor is theo- 
ry bold enough to ſupply the place of. obſervation. 
Whatever was the cauſe, which thus arreſted the 
bountiful hand of nature, by drawing away the 
ſources of fertility, it was oblerved, that ſome few 
trees and plants perſevered to flouriſh with a luxuri- 
ance indicating that they ſtill could extract from the 
arid earth, whatever portion of humidity it was ne- 
ceſſary to derive from thence for the purpoſe of ve- 
getable life, though it was denied to others. 
Beſide the trees of the palm kind, already men- 
tioned to be verdant amidit the burning ſands, no- 
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thing, for example, could be more rich in flower, or 
abound more with milky, though corroſive juice, 
than the aſclepias gigantea, growing plentifully 


about, ſeveral feet high, without culture, indeed, 


but undiſturbed, it being of no avail. to cut it down 


in favour of plants that would be uſeful, but requir- 


ed the aid of more moiſture from the atmoſphere. 


The jatropha curcas, or phyſic nut tree, which the 


French Weſt Indians, with ſome propriety, call bois 
immortel, and plant, on that account, in the bounda- 
ries of their eſtates, appeared as if its perpetuity was 
not to be affected by any drought, Some indigo 
plants were ſtill cuftivated with ſucceſs, in ſhaded 
vales, together with a few cotton ſhrubs. Through- 
out the country ſome of thoſe ſpecies of the mimoſa, 
or ſenſitive plant, which grow into the ſize of trees, 
were moſt common, and did not appear to languiſh. 


In particular ſpots the annona, or ſugar apple tree, 


was in perfect verdure. The boraſſus, or great fan 
palm, lifted, in a few places, its lofty head and ſpread- 
ing leaves with undiminifhed beauty. In a bottom, 
about a mile and a half behind the tewn of Praya, 


Was ſtill growing, in a healthy ſtate, what may be 
called, for ſize, a phenomenon in vegetation, a tree 


known to botaniſts by the name of adanſonia, and 


in Engliſh called menkey bread tree. [See Plate] 
The natives of St. Jago call it Kkabiſera; others, 


baobab. Its trunk meaſured, at the baſe, no leſs 


than fifty- ſix feet in girth; but it ſoon divided into 


two 2 branches, one riſing perpendicularly, and 
mea 


of the fame ſpecies, whoſe ſingle trunk, of thirty- 


eight feet girth, attracted little notice from the vici- 


nity of its huge: companion. 1 * E IM 

But the annual produce of agriculture was ſcarcely 
to be found. The plains and fields, formerly pro- 
ductive of corn, ſugar-canes, or plantains, nouriſhed 


uring forty-two feet in cireumference. That of 
the other was about twenty-fix. By it ſtood another 
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by regular falls of rain, now bore little ſemblance of 
vegetation. Yet in the ſmall number of plants, 
which ſurvived the drought, were ſome which, from 
the ſpecimens ſent to Europe, were found to have 
been hitherto unknown. Vegetation quickly, indeed, 
revived wherever, through the foil, any moiſture 
could be conveyed. 

The governor's ſecretary invited ſome of the gen- 
tlemen from the Lion to his garden, diſtant about 
two miles, inland. They were very agreeably ſur- 
priſed with a view of a ſmall clear rivulet (iſſuing 
from a ſource at the bottom of ſome rocks) ſhaded 
by, as well as nouriſhing, a fine fig tree; not that of 
Europe with rough and deep indented leaves, but 
another ſpecies, with entire long leaves, and of which 
the fruit, then plucked off the branches by hands 
{tretching over the fountain, was perfectly delicious. 
Wherever the rivulet was made to run, every ſpecies 
of vegetable near it flouriſhed. Here, among others, 
was planted the maniota or caſſada tree, of which the 
juice, expreſſed from the root, is a deadly poiſon, 
while the root itſelf is ſalutary food, as is alſo the 
ſediment, depoſited from the poiſonous juice, being 
the ſubſtance fold in England under the name of 
tapioca. The rivulet ſoon, however, fell into a bot- 
tom, from whence the. adjoining grounds were no 
longer irrigated ; but it ſupplied many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Praya, who ſent that diſtance to 
get good water. The cattle, near it, were relieved 
trom thirſt, aud the fields adjoining were like a bleach 
ground, from the quantity of linen, waſhed in the 
little ſtream and dried cloſe to it. In the ſecretary's 
garden was a lofty cocoa-nut tree, filled with fruit, 
growing round the upper extremity of its ſingle 
trunk, near the origin of its great ſpreading leaves. 


The trunk, in riſing, declines ſomewhat from the 
perpendicular, and has joints, at ſhort diſtances,Aikg* 
the ſugar cane. To get at the fruit, a man ties a 
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rope about his ankles, fo as to leave a ſpace of about 
afoot between them. The man, generally a Negro, 
thus prepared, with his arms embraces the tree, 
while he reſts upon the joints, not with his feet, 
but by the rope connecting them. His body thus 
ſupported, he lifts his arms higher ; and. thus, ſuc- 


ceſſively, raiſing his hands and feet, quickly arrives 
at the ſpot from whence he can reach, and throw 


down, the fruit to the ſpectators below. The fhell 
is lined with a white and almoſt ſolid ſubſtance, 
pleaſing to the taſte, but difficult to be digeſted in 


the ſtomach, Within this ſubſtance is contained a 
thin ſubacid liquor, peculiarly grateful in hot clz- 
mates. The ſhell ſerves, in ordinary uſe, for a drink- 
ing veſſel; and is of ſo compact a ſubſtance, as to 
imbibe little of any fluid poured into it. Outſide 
the ſhell are ſtrong fibres, frequently twiſted into 
ropes, which are chiefly uſed in lieu of thoſe of 


hemp, in the countries which produce this tree. 


The ſecretary, who was a Portugueze ſubject, and 
2 native of Brazil, had ſome taſte for ſcience, and 
had attached himſelf to botany, which may be 
thought a proof, or inſtance, of that branch of 
knowledge extending where others are little cul- 
tivated, The general calamity of the iſland was at- 
tended with aggravated diſappointment to the bo- 
taniſt, whoſe reſearches were, neceſſarily, ſtopped 
by-the little variety of objects to examine. | 

Some of the party, who had viſited the ſecretary's 
garden, made, afterwards, a longer excurſion, croſ- 
ling the country, to the town and former capital of 
the iſland, and which is allo called St. Jago. The 
foil, as far as they went, had all the appearance of 


natural fertility, and bore the marks of extenſive 


tillage, but looked as if it had been ravaged by fire, 


or by an enemy laying all things waſte.  'They- 


ſome cattle, lank, indeed, and ſcarcely capable of 
moving; but the cauſe of aſtoniſhment was, that 
5 they 


oy * 
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they ſhould ſtill remain in exiſtence, with the little 
food they could draw from the ſcorched ſurface of 


the earth. 'The party traverſed one ſmall river, not 


quite dried up, but ſhallow, and loſing itſelf among 
the pebbles of the broad bed over which, formerly, 
it rolled. An overhanging mountain appeared as 
if it had been cleft in twain; and one half had 
been ſwept away by the violence of ſome torrent. 
On arriving at the boundary of an elevated plain, 
they entered a fort, in ruins, originally meant to de- 
tend the ſteep deſcent towards the town of St. Jago, 
which is ſituated in the bottom of a vale, formed 
between the plain juſt mentioned, and a high hill 
oppoſite to it: this vale ſeemed to have been {ſcooped 
out by the force of a violent torrent, rolling along 
with it great rocks, which ſtood in its paſſage, and 
emptying itſelf with them into the ſea, Thus a 

{mall, irregular, and unſafe harbour was formed by 
thoſe rocks, while the current itſelf is diminiſhed 
into a ſtream ſo ſmall and fluggifh, that it cannot 
clear its mouth from the ſands which the tide throws 
in, and by which it is almoſt choked up. On each 
ſide of this little ſtream are the remains of dwellings. 
of conſiderable ſolidity and fize ; and the fragments 
of glaſs luſtres, ſtill hanging from the ceilings of 


ſome of the principal apartments, denote the ele- 


gance or riches that were once diſplayed in this, now 
deſerted, place. Not above half a dozen families 
remain in it at preſent; the reſt abandoned it, or, 
periſſied. 

Here was ; till however, an attempt at a Might 
manufactory of ſtriped cotton ſlips, the ſame as are, 
made in the other parts of the iſland, for the uſe of 
the Africans on the main, who pay for them in 
ſlaves, elephants? teeth, and that gum which i is ge- 
nerally called arabic. 

"Amidſt the ruins of St. Jago the party found a 
Vortugueze, to whom one of them was recom- 

mended, 
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mended; and who received them with the moſt cor- 
dial hoſpitality in his houſe, and treated them with | 
every ſpecies of tropical fruits from his garden, ly- 
ing on each ſide the river. He had been a naviga- 
tor, and informed them that the iſle of Brava, one 
of the Cape de Verde's, was a fitter and ſafer place 
for ſhips to call at, for water and proviſions, than 
the iſland -of St. Jago; that it had three harbours ; 
one called Puerto Furno, on the eaſt fide of the 
iſland, from which veſſels muſt warp, or be towed 
out, by boats; the Puerto Fajendago to the welt, 
and the Puerto Ferreo to the ſouth, which was the 
beſt for large ſhips, and into which runs a ſmall 
river. In another of the Cape de Verde iflands, 
called San Vicente, he obſerved that there was alſo 
a large harbour on the north end, but that freſh 
water was at ſome diſtance from it: and Fond: Was, 
likewiſe, a good port at Bonaviſta. 

This information of the harbours in the iſle of 
Brava was confirmed by accounts given by others 
to Sir Eraſmus Gower, who recommends to make 
a trial of them. 

But all the iſlands of Cape 4 Voerde were ſaid to 
have experienced the ſame long drought, and to be, 
conſequently, in a ſimilar ſtate of deſolation. 'Chough 
they are about twenty in number, including the 
ſmalleſt and moſt inſignificant, their preſent reduced 
population little exceeds forty-two thouſand inhabi- 
tants; of whom about twelve thouſand are ſaid to 4 
be in the iſland of St. Jago; eight thouſand in Bo- 6 
naviſta; ſeven thouſand in the iſle of May; ſix 
thouſand i in that of San Nicolas, the reſidence of the 
biſhop of the Cape de Verde s, and the pleaſanteſt 
of them all ; four thouſand in San Antonio; as 
many in San Phelippe de Frago, remarkable for a 
volcanic fire conſtantly iſſuing from the cone of a 
mountain in its wee not wann more than five 
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| ST. JAGO, 103 
hundred in the ifle of Brava; and ſtill fewer in the 
remaining iſles, not ſpecified. 

Of the iſland of St. Jago * the ſouth-weſt ſide 
« only,” Doctor Gillan obſerved, had any ap- 
ce pearance of volcanic formation. About two miles 
ce from Praya bay is a very high hill, altogether com- 
ce poſed of clay and ſand, on which not the leaſt 
c“ marks appear of the action of fire. About fix 
c miles, near the road, from the town of Praya to 


that of St. Jago, is another hill, almoſt entirely 


«*. compoſed of rich iron ſtone, of a deep blue or 
purple colour, formed of clay, calx of iron, and 
* filiceous earth. In the rocks oppoſite the gover- 
* nor's houſe, near Praya, are ſeveral narrow per- 
c pendicular veins of white ſpar. The beach is 
< covered with a fine ſiliceous ſand.“ LOTT e 
Into Praya bay, while the Lion and Hindoſtan 
lay there, came ſeveral trading veſſels from Dun- 
kirk; one of them attracted notice, as being that 
which was formerly called the Reſolution, ſo cele- 
brated under the command of Captain Cook. Theſe 
ſhips were ſoon joined by others, coming from Nan- 
tucket, in America: their maſters announced that 
they were all bound for the coaſt of Brazil and the 
Faulkland iſlands, to carry on the whale fiſhery 
there. The Dunkirk veſſels were manned, chiefly, 
by Engliſh failors, were full of Engliſh goods, and 
were ſuppoſed to belong to adventurers in London, 


and to be really intended to try a trade, under French 


colours, with the Spaniſh coaſts of Chili and Peru. 

Praya bay was rendered ſomewhat intereſting, too, 
by having been, not long before, the ſcene of action 
between the Engliſh and French ſquadrons, under 
the reſpective commands of Commodore Johnſtone 


and Admiral de Suffren. - The latter, in attacking 


the Britiſh ſhips of war and Indiamen in a neutral 
port, committed a groſs violation of the rights of 
nations. Some time afterwards, while command- 


ing 
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ing the French fleet in the Eaſt Indies, he com- 
plained to one of the preſent paſſengers in the 


Lion, who went in a flag of truce on public at- 


fairs to the French head quarters, of the conduct 
of the Britiſh admiral authorizing a ſmall. French 
veſſel to be taken out, by force, from the neutral 
port of T ranquebar, belonging to the Danes, 
on the coaſt of Coromandel; and being reminged 
of the example he had ſet at Praya, he replied, that 
the object, in the former inſtance, was too trifling 
“to make it worth the infraction of a public law.” 


Such are the maxims of political morality. 


The Portugueze maintain no force, at St. Jago, 
capable of inſuring. a proper reſpect to their flag 
there; and fo far are they from drawing any reve- 


nue from the place, that ſupplies are ſent to it from 


Portugal. None of theſe iſlands are, indeed, encou- 
raged by the regulations of the parent ſtate; A 
trade for ſlaves from Africa is eſtabliſhed at St. Jago; 
and that trade is a monqpoly to the crown. The 
governor derives his chief profit from the ſales of 
cattle to the ſhips Who call there; and of the amount 
of thoſe ſales he claims a moiety. Such is the ſtate 
of the inhabitants, without any regular communica- 
tion with other countries, that their ſole dependence 
for a ſupply of whatever their own iſland cannot af- 
ford, is upon veſſels ſtopping, cafually, there. "They 
ſet little value upon money, which might lie long 
uſeleſs in their hands; preferring to barter what- 
ever they have to ſell, for a return, principally, of 
corn or clothing, rather than any quantity of Ipecie 


that would be offered to them. 


The very ſcanty proviſions they had to diſpoſe of, 
to the Lion and Hindoſtan, could be no induce. 
ment to delay. The water, too, was, neither good, 
nor eaſy to be had: it was drawn from wells, and 
that which afforded the moſt tolerable. was about 
fue hundred yards diſtant from the beach. Sir 
Eraſmus | 


"4 
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5 Eraſmus Gower adviſes © to draw it very early in 
the morning, as it is afterwards ſoon diſturbed by 
. ce the neighbouring inhabitants, who take much of 
„it away. It is not leſs neceſſary, for the preſerva- 
tion of the ſeamen, to avoid employing them in 
| ©. the middle of the day, as the weather is extremely 
F H ſyltry, the thermometer ſeldom under elghty-five 
| “ degrees, and often above ninety. It had, former- 
| ly, occurred, to prefer the coolneſs of the night, 
0 eto roll the caſks of water to the beach, and to float 
a < them off to the boats, lying at anchor at ſame lit- 
” tle diſtance on account of the violence of the 
< ſurge ; but the experiment has. been fatal, whole 
«© boats' crews dying in conſequence of it.“ Mr. 
Jackſon, maſter of the Lion, had an idea of ſinking 
caſks in the beach, near the ſea, almoſt up to the 
brim, with holes in their bottoms and ſides, by 
which means the caſks would ſoon fill, he thought, 
with good water, filtered through che ſand. And 
ſuch an experiment may be, certainly, worth making, 
where good water is not, otherwiſe, to be had, or 
is too far diſtant. But the Lion and Hindoſtan 
were not driven to the neceſſity of this trial, having 
a ſufficient reſerve of water to the place where they 
next . propoſed to ſtop, for ſuch refreſhments as 
St. Jago could not afford. They had been, already, 
five days in Praya bay, and the Jackall tender d d | 
not appear, It was therefore, now determined ta 
proſecute the voyage without her; and on the eighth 
of November the hips ſet ſai] from the iſland of St, 


| Jago. 
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CHAPTER V. 


PASSAGE OF THE LINE. COURSE ACROSS THE AT- 
LANTIC, HARBOUR, CITY, AND COUNTRY OF 
RIO DE pn ESE 


No. part of the African continent, from the 
neighbourhood of which the Lion and Hindoſtan 
were now directing their route, extends ſo much to 
the weſtward as that which lies near the imaginary 
line called the equator, or almoſt equidiſtant from 
the two poles; nor, on the other hand, does the 
land of South America any where Wm or ſwell, 
as it were, ſo much out to meet the ancient conti- 
nent to the eaſtward, as within a few degrees of the 
ſame line. Thus the waters of the Atlantic are, 
hereabouts, brought within narrower bounds than 
either to the northward or to the ſouthward; and 
as, over what thus may comparatively be called a 
ſtrait, the winds blow almoſt perpetually from the 
eaſtward, it is not improbable that veſſels may, at 
different times, have been driven from the old to 

the new continent. | 
Acroſs this tract of ocean it is ally obſervad 
that the winds, blowing eaſterly from the continent 
of Africa, alter their direction as they approach 
very near the oppoſite continent of America; and 
take a courſe between the north and weſt. Such 
, winds are too favourable not, occaſionally, to be 
ſought for by veſſels in their way to, or round, the 
Cape of Good Hope, which hes to the ſouth- "eaſt. 
The ſettlements on the coaſt of South America at- 
ford alſo thoſe refreſhments in abundance, which 
ſhips ſometimes fail of finding in other places; as 
was the caſe with the Lion and Hindoſtan at St. Jago. 
he 
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The friendly port of Rio de Janeiro promiſed 
every advantage ; and theſe ſhips bent their courſe 
that way on leaving the Cape de Verde's The 
weather continued for ſome time hazy and very 
ſultry. Many of theſeamen, who ſuttered in Praya 
bay, were ſtill indiſpoſed on board. There was 
neither much rain, nor lightning to clear the atmoſ- 
phere. Under theſe circumſtances mortality often 
rages ; and ſhips of war, thronged with men, fre- 
_ quently loſe no inconſiderable proportion of their 
complement, The humid heat between decks, 
where ſeamen are often crowded, and the impuri- 
ties ſometimes ſuffered by their careleſsneſs to be 
accumulated, tend not a little to their deſtruction. 
But Sir Eraſmus Gower eſtabliſhed ſuch methods 
and regulations for enſuring cleanlineſs, and a con- 
ſtant circulation of freſh air, throughout the ſhip, 
as, with other precautions, contributed materially to 
reſerve his people. Every part of the Lion was 
waſhed carefully with vinegar; and ſulphur was 
burnt whenever it was practicable. Ventilators of 
different conſtructions, worked by hand, and appli- 
cable to the different parts of the ſhip, were placed 
wherever they could be put in uſe. The men's 
 hammocks, with their bedding, were brought upon 
deck at a fixed hour every morning, and left in the 
open air till the approach of night, except when 
thowers of rain made it neceſſary to put them under 
cover, Columns of freſh air were conveyed through 
every part of the ſhip, and cloſe even to the keel, by 
the means of wind.ſails, or cylindrical tubes of can- 
vas, of about two feet diameter, open at both ends, 
and extending through the hatchways, from above 
the upper to below the loweſt deck. Near the 
upper extremity of this canvas tube is a ſlit or open- 
ing in its ſide, which is always turned towards the 
quarter from whence the wind, at that time, blows. 
Attention was paid, likewiſe, to the people's diet, 
by mixing with their animal food as great a propor- 
tion 
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tion of vegetable matter as could-be provided. No 
ſpirityous liquors were diſtributed or allowed, with- 
out a due admixture of water with them. I he Wa- 
ter itſelf, which is apt to acquire a putrid taſte and 
ſmell in the hogſheads that contain it, was prepared 
tor uſe by being put in jars open to the air, and by 
being paſſed repeatedly thraugh:a tin cylinder, pierc- 
ed with holes; which is found to free it, in great 
meaſure, from its noxious and diſagreeable qualities. 

The ſteadineſs of the trade wind, nat only regular 
in its direction, but generally likewiſe in its ſtrength, 
left little to occupy the hands, or attention, of the 
ſeamen, as to the manceuvres of navigation... But 
they were kept in moderate and healthful exercile 
by other means: ſome in working the ſeveral ven- 
tilators, ſome in cleaning out every apartment and 
diviſion of the ſhip. the carpenters, and armourers 
with feveral afliſtants, were employed in making 
or repairing whatever was deficient in their de- 
partments; ſome ſplicing cordage, and converting 
what could not any longer be uſed as ſuch, into oak- 
um; many more in ſewing new fails, or piecing 
thole that happened to be torn; and ſome, likewiſe, 
in mending their own apparel ; combining, thus, 
the economy of individuals with that of the pub- 
lic ſervice : and, on thele occaſions, the ſhips? decks 
exhibited the appearance, in ſome fort, of a dock- 
yard, ſail- loft, or other buſy manufattory. 

By ſuch means as theſe the men gradually reco- 
yered; and were prepared to enjoy the feſtivities 
ulual on the paſlage of the Line. No doubt, the 
entrance into another hemiſphere, when it firſt was 

made, muſt have been an event arreſting the attenti- 
on, and filling the minds of thoſe, in every ſtation, 
who were witneſſes of it. And the commander who, 
for the firſt time, had the good fortune to croſs the 
Line, probably indulged his crew in teſtitying a joy 
he muſt have fincerely felt himſelf The lower or- 
ER ders 
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ders of mankind, who know little of life except its 
labours, are not eaſily forgetful of any occaſion, re- 
curring to them ſo ſeldom, of enjoying a momentary 
gleam of happineſs and independence. It reconciles 
them to ſubſequent ſubordination, and, even, ſuffer- 
ing. They ſeldom abuſe the indulgence thus allow- 
ed them; ; and frequently tire, in a little time, of 
what they entered upon with ſo much cagerneſs, 
and conceived to be productive of ſo much pleaſure; 
and, feeling that 1dleneſs ceaſes ſoon to be enjoy- 
ment, return with reſignation, and real comfort to 
their wonted occupations. The amuſements, on 
this occaſion, conſiſted chiefly in dreſſing up a ſailor, 
of a good figure and manly countenance, in the ſup- 
poſed proper habit of the ſea god, Neptune, armed 
with a trident, and his garments dripping with the 
element ſubmitted to his power. He ſtood: at the 
ſhip's head, as if he were riſing out of the ocean, 
and demanded; with an audible voice, what was the 
ſhip thus encroaching upon his dominions? An an- 
ſwer being given from the quarter-deck, where the 
Embaſſador, Sir Eraſmus Gower, the officers and 
paſſengers, all ſtood, announcing the ſhip's name, 
and purport of the voyage, Neptune, with his at- 
tendants properly accoutred, ſtepped, with great ſo- 
lemnity towards them, and, with Tome words of 
compliment to his Excellency, preſented him a fiſh 
(lately caught) as part of the produce of the deity's 
domains. His godhead was treated by all with 
great reſpect; and becoming offerings of ſilver were 
voluntarily made to him, for himſelf and his com- 
panions, by thoſe who had croſſed the Line before; 
but were exacted as a juſt tribute from thoſe who 
attempted it for the firſt time, under penalty of go- 
ing through ceremonies, not a little ludicrous, and 
promotive of much broad laughter among the initi— 


ated i in thoſe myſteries. They concluded with a 
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plentiful repaſt, accompanied with the muſic of the 
bagpipe, and copious, though not exceſſive, libations 
of exhilarating liquor. | e 1 ae £8 

In the neighbourhood of the Line, a ftagnated at- 
moſphere often ſuffers the equinoctial heat to act in 
full force upon the human frame; but, in the pre- 


Tent voyage, there was very little calm. The ſouth- 
eaſtern breeze was ſteady, and the weather pleaſant: 


yet the horizon appeared nearer to the eye; and 
the arch of the ſky ſeemed to form but a ſmall ſeg- 
ment of a circle. The clouds deſcended: to the 
proximity of the ocean; and, in ſeveral places with- 
in fight at once, they ſeemed to dip down towards 
it, and attract a part of its contents in the form of 
water ſpouts, the drops riſing, apparently, and meet- 
ing the bending cloud. All the veſſels that were 
obſerved traverſing this part of the ocean, were 
traders between Portugal and its African ſettlements, 
on the one hand, and its opulent colonies in the 
Brazils, on the other; as if, here, both ſides of the 
Atlantic, excluſively, belonged to that crown. Few 
birds were ſeen throughout this paſſage; and few 
fiſh were caught. The ſailors, enjoyed, however, 
the pleaſure of deſtroying an enemy, in harpooning 
a ſhark, ſeveral feet long, whoſe wide gaping jaws, 


and numerous rows of teeth denoted the voracioul- 


neſs of its nature. On diſſection, its breaſt was 
found to contain no lungs, and as if deſtined only 
to be a pericardium, or bony inclofure for the heart; 
the five ſpiracles, or openings behind its head, com- 
municating ſimply with the gills ſituated near the 
jaw. One beautiful dolphin, which was hauled on 
board, afforded an opportunity of obſerving how 
wonderfully this fiſh varies its colours, from yellow 


to blue and purple, in the agonies of death. 


„The temperature,“ as Sir Eraſmus Gower ob- 


ſerved, © of the climate improved, feelingly, as the 
| 5 ſhips 
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ſhips receded from the coaſt of Africa; yet the 
thermometer kept at eighty or eighty- one degrees. 
The ſea was ſmooth; the currents frequent, ſet- 
ting as often to the ſouthward as to the north- 
ward. The north-eaſt wind began to abate about 
the ninth degree north from the Equator: then 
the wind became more eaſterly, and ſometimes 
drew to the ſouthward of eaſt. The Equator was 
croſſed in the twenty- fifth degree of weſtern lon- 
gitude from Greenwich; with a freſh breeze from 
the ſouth-eaſt. Ships, in croſſing the Equator, 
mult be determined by the winds which the ſea- 
ſon of the year produces. When the ſun is far 
to the ſouthward of the Line, the ſouth-eaſt 
winds begin in ſeven degrees of latitude north, 
which force veſſels, ſometimes, as far as the 
twenty-ſeventh degree, or more, of weſtern lon- 
gitude, before paſſing the Equator. When the 
ſun is to the northward, the Line may be croſſed 
in a longitude much more eaſtern, the winds 


then blowing generally from the north-eaſt, In 


the preſent inſtance, it continued to blow from 
the ſouth-eaſt quarter, not varying more than to 


the eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, till the ſhips arrived at the ſe- 
venteeth degree of latitude ſouth of the Equator, 
when the wind, being influenced by the land of 


the Brazils, came firſt to the north-eaſt, and then 
changed, gradually, to the north-north-weſt, until 
the land appeared in latitude twenty-two degrees 
forty minutes ſouth. Previous to that period, 
pains were taken to find out the Abrolhos ſhoal, 


as laid down from the authority of Lord Anſon 


and ſeveral captains of Indiamen; but no bottom 
was found, on ſounding twice with a line of two 
hundred fathoms, firſt, in latitude ſixteen degrees 
eighteen minutes ſouth, and in longitude thirty- 


ſix degrees five minutes weſt, and the ſecond 
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cc 


time, in eighteen degrees thirty minutes ſouti, 


and thirty-ſix degrees fifty minutes weſt longitude, 
In latitude twenty-two degrees ſouth, and longi- 


tude forty degrees thirty-four minutes welt, the 


colour of the water was perceived to indicate 
ſoundings, which, on trial, were found at the 
depth of thirty-three fathoms. The weather was 
not then clear; but ſoon afterwards, on the 
twenty-ninth of November, the land of the Bra- 


* zils was ſeen at the diſtance of ten leagues. Thus 
was the voyage performed, from England to Souttkt 


America, in one day leſs than two months. If, 


from this time, nineteen days, during which the 


ſhips were at anchor at Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Jago, be deducted, it will be found, that each 
day's failing muſt, upon an average, have exceed- 


ed one hundred and fifty miles, and that the 


whole paſſage was as quick as had been remem- 
bered. The land, which had been ſeen, lay to 
the northward of the iſland called Frio, and was 
very high and irregular, having remarkable peaks, 
with white vertical ſtreaks, reſembling at a dil- 


| tance, cafcades of water, or veins of marble.— 


Steering ſoutherly towards Frio, a fmall ifland 1s 
perceived, of a moderate height, detached from 
the main land about three miles; and there ap- 


pears a clear paſſage between 1t and the Jand. 


The iſland of Frio hes about ſouth-weſt, eight 
teagues from the former. The ſhore between 
them ſeems perfectly free from danger. The land 
of Frio is high, with a hollow in the middle, 


which gives it, at a diſtance, the reſemblance of 


two ſeparate iſlands. The paſſage between Frio 
and the continent is about a mile broad, and 


ſeems clear from ſhoals. The latitude is thirty- 


two degrees two minutes ſouth ; longitude, by 


obſervations, forty-one degrees thirty-one minutes 


forty-five 


ec 
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ſecontls weſt. In failing weſtward towards Rio 


« de Janeiro, the ſhore is perceived to be covered 


cc 


cc 


with white ſand; the land irregular and high, 
with two or three ſmall iſlands near it.” 
Captain Mackintoſh, from experience, recom- 


mends to ſhips, bound for the harbour of Rio de 
Janeiro, “after getting in with Cape Frio, inſtead 
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of ſteering along ſhore, to ſhape their courſe be- 
tween ſouth-weſt and ſouth-weſt by weſt, for 


twelve or fourteen leagues. To this diſtance the 


land wind extends. The forenoons, in . 
are calm, but almoſt every afternoon a freſh ſea 
breeze ſets in from the ſouth-weſt. It is proper 


to ſteer, in a direct courſe, from hence to the 
' ſmall iſlands lying under the great inclining Sugar- 
loaf on the weſtern fide of the entrance into Rio 
harbour. From theſe ſmall iſlands the wind will 


carry the ſhip to the oppoſite ſide of the harbour's 
mouth, where the fort of Santa Cruz is ſituated, 


and which may be approached within fifty yards, 


and from thence, ſafely and quickly, into har- 
bour.” Captain Mackintoſh adds, that in his 
firſt voyage to this place, by keeping in ſhore, he 
ſpent five days of very unpleaſant and troubleſome 
navigation before he could get into the harbour; 
whereas, by the method now laid down, he came 
the ſame diſtance in much leſs than twenty-four 
hours, and with great eaſe and ſatisfaction.“ 

Sir Eraſmus Gower obſerves, that the entrance 
of the harbour will ſhew itſelf by diſcovering the 
caſtle or fort of Santa Cruz, and a ſmall fortified 
land, called Fort Lucia, nearly abreaſt of it. 
Between theſe is the channel into the harbour, 

near a mile wide; both ſhores are ſteep ; that of 


Santa Cruz is perpendicular, there being fix fa- 


thoms in the waſh of the ſea, The narrowneſs 


of the channel cauſes ſtrong tides ; but as the ſea 


breeze blows freſh, they do not impede entering 
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into the harbour. In going in, it is beſt to keep 
mid channel, or even nearer to Santa Cruz. 
About four miles outſide the harbour's mouth, the 
depth of water is eighteen and nineteen fathoms, 
which will decreaſe, gradually, to eight or ſeven ; 


and this, being the ſhalloweſt part, may be called 


the bar, which is about two miles outſide the 
fort. The water again deepens, on approaching 
to Santa. Cruz, to ſeventeen and eighteen fathoms; 
nor will leſs be found in the fair way of the great 
road. Large ſhips may moor in ſhoaler water; 


but that depth, or thereabouts, is more adviſable, 


as ſuch a ſituation affords the full advantage of 
the ſea breeze, as well as that of avoiding the in- 


ſects, which are very troubleſome when nearer to 


the ſnore. The Lion anchored in eighteen fathoms, 
the Sugar- loaf bearing ſouth by eaſt half eaſt ; 
the caſtle of Santa Cruz ſouth-eaſt by ſouth ; a 
convent on an eminence over the ſouth part of 


the city ſouth-weſt by weſt ; one mile and a half 


from the landing- place oppoſite the viceroy's pa- 
„ ES 


«© Before a ſhip attempts to enter into the har- 


bour, 1t will be proper to ſend a boat, with an 
officer, to the caſtle of Santa Cruz, who will be 
conducted, from thenee, to the palace of the 
viceroy, to give him information of the ſhip's 
arrival, and the occaſion of her calling. The 
ſhip's colours ſhould, alſo, be hoiſted early, un- 
leſs the pratique, or uſual viſiting boat from ſhore, 
be already on board; a veſſel, even of the Por- 
tugueze nation, attempting to paſs the fort, will 
be hailed, and peremptorily deſired to anchor, 
until permiſſton be granted for proceeding. Every 
particular of the ſhip, her condition, force, deſ- 
tination, and wants, are requiredsto be declared, 
under the ſignature of the captain ; after which 
every indulgence and aſſiſtance are readily pro- 

„ miſed 
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'© miſed to be given; but the ſhip's people are not 
“ ſuffered to land, at any place, except at the ſtairs 
te oppoſite the palace; and a military officer or ſol- 
« dier, generally, attends every perſon from on 
te board, while he remains on ſhore. Guard-boats, 


* alſo, ſurround the ſhip, to prevent landing, ex- 


** cept when and where permitted. And thoſe regu- 
* lations are ſtill more rigidly enforced with regard 
ce to mercantile veſſels than to ſhips of war. In 
* the inner harbour, formed by an iſland called 
6 Ilheo dos Cobras, or ſerpent iſland, are proper 
& wharfs for heaving ſhips down by; but the mode 
ce of doing it alongſide hulks is now preferred. In 


the ſame harbour all ſhips anchor which are load- 


ce ing or unloading goods, or want repairing ; but 
* the outer is the more healthy ſituation. The la- 
e titude of Rio is twenty-two degrees fifty-four 
* minutes ſouth, and longitude. forty-two degrees 
e forty-four minutes weſt from Greenwich. Va- 
& riation of the compaſs four degrees fifty-five mi- 
« nutes to the weſtward of the pole. The tide 
« flows ſeven hours and a half, and riſes about five 
&« feet and a half perpendicular. Fahrenheit's ther- 
© mometer, during the Lion's ſtay, was betwee 
* ſeventy-ſeven and eighty-two degrees.“ | 
Rio de Janeito is ſcarcely to be excelled for the 
capaciouſneſs and ſecurity of its harbour, or its con- 
venience for commerce, and the richneſs and ferti- 
lity of the circumjacent country. The entrance 


into it, from the ſea, is bounded, on one fide, by 


the leaning cone already mentioned, meaſuring ſeven 


hundred feet in height, and by the huge maſs of 


granite, ſupporting the caſtle of Santa Cruz, upon 
the other; and is interrupted, near the middle, by 
the little iſland on which Fort Lucia 1s erected. 
On entering into the harbour, it was found to en- 
large to a width of three or four miles, and to pe- 


netrate in ſeveral branches, farther than the eye 
| 12 could 
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116 RIO DE AN EIR0O. 
could reach. It 1s interſperſed with many iſlands, 
ſome entirely green, and fome covered with bat- 
teries or habitations. The ſhores of the harbour 
were diverſified and embelliſhed with villages, farms, 
and plantations, ſeparated by rivulets, ridges of the 
rocks, indentures of little ſandy bays, or the ſkirt- 
ings of a foreſt; the whole terminated, in diſtant 
proſpect, by an amphitheatre, or ſcreen of moun- 
tains, riſing in a vaſt variety of rude and fantaſtic 
forms, but covered with trees to their very ſummits. 
Within four miles of the harbour's mouth is ſitu- 
ated, on the welt, the city of St. Sebaſtian, uſually 
called Rio, built on a projecting tongue of land; 
but all the ground behind it is broken into hills and 
rocks, with woods, houſes, convents, and churches 
on their tops. A convent of Benedictines, and, 
alſo, a fort commanding the town, are ſituated upon 
the extreme point jetting into the harbour; oppoſite to 
this point is the Tlheo dos Cobras, or ſerpent iſland, be- 
tween which and the town 1s a narrow channel, ſut- 


ficiently deep, however, for the paſſage of the largeſt 


ſhips. Upon the ifland are a dockyard, magazines, 
and naval ſtorehouſes; and round its ſhores are the 
uſual anchoring places for the ſhipping which fre- 
quent this port. Beyond the town the harbour be- 
gins to widen conſiderably, and reſembles a large 
lake with many iſlands upon its ſurface. Rio is ſaid 
to be valtly improved within a few years paſt. The 
houſes are built, in many parts, of hewn ſtone. The 
ſtreets, generally ſtraight, are well paved, with the 
addition of footpaths, and the narrowneſs of ſome 
of them proves a convenience in ſuch a hot climate, 
on account of the ſhade. In the ſquares are refreſh- 
ing fountains, which ſupply the water conveyed to 
them by an aqueduct ot conſiderable length; for, 
notwithſtanding its name, the town of Rio has no 
river, cloſe to it, of any note. This aqueduct is 
= carried 
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carried over vallies by a double row of arches, one 
placed above another: it is a ſtructure of much or- 
nament to the town; though, perhaps, the water 
might as effectually be brought to it by pipes. The 
preſent aqueduct does not imply an ignorance, among 
the Portugueze, of the hydroſtatic law, that water 
always riſes to its level; no more do the many 
ſtructures of the ſame kind near Rome, afford jult 
grounds for ſuch ſuſpicion with reſpect to the an- 
cient Romans ; for ſhow and magnificence were, as 
well as utility, the objects of public works. A 
guard conſtantly attends at the fountains throughout 
Rio, to regulate the diſtribution of the water, which, 

probably, is ſcanty, as there are people a long time 
waiting with buckets for their ſhare. A ſufficient 
proportion of the water from the fountain upon the 
quay, oppoſite the palace, is allotted for the uſe of 
the ſhipping,-and is conveyed to the catks, remain- 
ing in the boats, by means of a woollen or canvas 


tube, called a hoſe, ſtretching from the fountain to 


the caſk. Sir Eraſmus Gower, obferving that the 

water was remarkably good, and kept better at fea 

than any other, attributed the contrary opinion of 

2. Cook to ſome accidental impurities remain- 
ing in the caſks he filled with it. 

The ſhops of Rio were full of Mancheſter manu- 
factures, and other Britiſh goods, even to Engliſh 
prints, both ſerious and caricature. - A Portugueze 
merchant, ſettled here, reflecting on the advantages 
gained by the country which had furniſhed thoſe 
ſupplies, obſerved, that the proſperity both of Por- 
tugal and its dependencies redounded chiefly to the 
benefit of England. The benefit, probably, has 
been reciprocal ; for every thing, at leaſt at Rio, 
denoted the thriving condition of the place. The 
exterior appearance of individuals was that of eaſe 
and comfort; their dwellings, for the moſt part, 
were in good condition, many of them large, and 
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generally well calculated for the climate; the ma- 

azines and markets well ſtored with merchandize ; 
new buildings going on of a public and private na- 
ture; tradeſmen buſily employed; and, beſide the 


aqueduct and fountains, already mentioned, with 


which the city was adorned, it had alſo ſome public 
walks; and upon the beach, oppoſite the palace, 
was built a ſpacious quay of granite, of which ma- 


terial, found indeed upon the ſpot, many more of 


the principal buildings were conſtructed. 

This place is ſaid, however, to be unhealthy; 
and inſtances of longevity are very rare. The un- 
healthineſs may arife more from local and temporary 
circumſtances, than from the neceſſary influence of 
the climate. The town is fituated, for the moſt 
part, upon a plain, ſurrounded on all ſides, except 
oppoſite the harbour, by hills generally covered with 
thick foreſt trees, which not only prevent a free cir- 
culation of the air, but render it humid in the morn- 


ings and evenings ; for the moiſture evaporated while 


the ſun 1s up, condenſes after it is ſet, and the de- 


ſcending vapour falls upon the town in the form of 
a fog or drizzling rain. Of theſe damp nights, pre- 
ceded by ſcorching days, putrid and intermitting 


fevers muſt often be the conſequence. It is too 
common a ſpectacle to fee, even among Europeans, 
as well as native whites and negroes, that dreadful 
diſeaſe, the elephantiaſis, which deſtroying the ſound 
texture of the integuments of the human frame, 
ſwells, and diſtorts, and diſcolours wherever it at- 
tacks, enlarging the patient's misſhapen limbs to the 
bulk of thoſe of the huge animal, the reſemblance 


to whom, in that particular, occaſioned the apella- 
tion this horrid diſorder has received. 


Not only the vicinity of the woods muſt be 
noxious but likewiſe that of water, by being ſuf- 
fered to ſtagnate in marſhes, near the town, though 
they might eaſily be drained, or filled with earth. 

Strangers, 
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Strangers, particularly, feel their tormenting con- 
ſequences in the infinite ſwarms of muſquitoes, or 
large gnats, which attack them for ſome time afteè 
their arrival. A long reſidence here, however, 
brings about ſome alteration in the body, which 
ards it againſt thoſe inſects; not that the 
ceaſes to be ſenſible of their ſting ; but either it i 
no longer liable to be penetrated by them, or it no 
longer affords juices attractive to their taſte, This 
is not the only annoyance to ſtrangers, in the night, 
at Rio; for there, as in Liſbon, according to the 


obſervation of Lord Kaims, the wheels of carts are 


.* purpoſely conſtructed to make a moſt harſh and 


croaking noiſe, to prevent the devil from harming 


the cattle that are yoked to them. The fertile pow- 
ers of the imagination could ſcarcely have deviſed a 
more effectual method of producing a horrid din. 
No real or fancied danger, however, curbs the 
propenſity of all claſſes of ſociety here towards gaiety 


and pleaſure. There are three convents for men, 


and two for women in this place; but little is ſaid 
to be practiſed, in any of them, of the auſterity 
and ſelf. denial ſuppoſed to be intended by their ori- 
ginal inſtitution. Though the conqueſt of the coun- 
try originally was undertaken with the profeſſed in- 
tention of converting the natives to Chriſtianity, and 
ample endowments have been made for maintaining 
friars to preach the goſpel to thoſe infidels, yet not 
one of the former was now engaged in ſuch a trou- 
bleſome, unſafe, and, perhaps, hopeleſs enterprize. 
Indeed a few Italian miffonaries reſiding here took 
pains to ſend amongſt the Indians ſuch of that tribe 
who frequent Rio, as they were enabled to gain over 
to their faith, by preſents as well as by perſuaſion, 
in order, by that means, to endeavour at converting 
the Indians diſperſed throughout the country. Nei- 
ther the friars nor the nuns of this place ſeemed at all 


diſpoſed to run into the gloomy exceſſes of devo. 
tion: 
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tion: and nothing could be more ſprightly than the 


converſation of the latter with ſtrangers at the con- 
vent grates. The men were, certainly, not cor. 
rupted by the writings of free-thinkers. No ſuch 
exiſt in the language of the country ;-and few Por. 
tugueze are acquainted with any other. There were 
but two bookſellers in Rio. Their ſhops contained 


only books of medicine and divinity. But the re- 


ligious ſyſtem, which held its empire there with 
ſuch happy effects ſo long, | bore now fome reſem- 
blance to a machine, of which the ſpring, by its 
own internal working, was ſlackened at length, and 
wearing out. No inquiſition, or tribunal of the 
holy office, as it is called, was eſtabliſhed in the 
Brazils. The ceremonies of religion were, how- 
ever, regularly kept up, and even multiplied. In 
the day time bells and ſometimes ſky-rockets an- 
nounced, at every hour, ſome ſolemnity performing 
in the churches ; - and after ſunſet the ſtreets were 
crowded with proceſſions. At every corner was 


ſtuck up, in a glaſs caſe, the image of the Virgin 


Mary, to which homage was regularly paid by thoſe 
who paſſed along. 

When walking abroad, men of the lower claſſes 
generally wore cloaks. Thoſe of the middling and 
higher ranks never appeared without ſwords. The 
ladies wore their hair hanging down in treſſes, tied 


with ribands, and adorned with flowers; their heads 


were uncovered. They were very regular in their 
viſits to the churches, both at matins and veſpers: 
at other times they were generally ſeated at their 
windows or balconies. Many of them had fine dark 
eyes, with animated countenances. They'amuſed 


themſelves, in the evenings, in playing on ſome 


kind of muſical inſtrument, chiefly the harpſichord 
or guitar. The doors and windows, at theſe hours, 
were thrown open for the admiſſion of cool air. It 
a ſtranger ſhould ſtop to liſten to the muſic, it often 
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happened that the father, huſband, or brother of 
the lady who was playing, ſtept out and politely in- 
vited him to walk in. It was not infrequent, alſo, 


for ladies to have bunches of flowers in their hands, 


which they would ſometimes exchange with gentle. 
men as they were paſling by. This might be in imi- 
tation of the Liſbon ladies, who on particular days, 
which are called days of intruſion, throw noſegays 
from their balconies at perſons walking under them. 
Inſtances, indeed, of the momentary abandonment 
of feminine reſerve may be traced to ancient times; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, that much was re- 
lated of the extreme forwardneſs of ſome of the la- 
dies at Rio. Some of the men were accuſed of much 
worle practices in yielding to depraved and unna- 


tural appetites. MAT | 
Among the more innocent pleaſures of both ſexes 


were operas, plays, and maſquerades, except when 


| ſuſpended on account of the indiſpoſition of the 


queen of Portugal. Company often met at a public 
garden ſituated by the ſea ſide, and at one extremi- 
ty of the town, This garden was laid out in graſs 
plats, ſhrubberies, and parterres, interſperſed with 
ſpreading trees, together with arched alcoves or 
bowers of wooden trame-work, painted green, and 


decorated with paſſion-flowers, jeſſamines, and other 


fragrant plants. In theſe receſſes during the dry ſea- 
ſon of the year, the gay ſociety of Rio, after taking 


exerciſe in the evening in the walks, and often after 


hearing ſongs and muſic, ſat down to partake of ban- 
quets, accompanied, ſometimes, by muſic and fire- 
works; and the company in this manner often pro- 
tracted their pleaſures far into the night. Towards 
the middle of the garden was a large fountain of 
artificial rock work, with figures of two alligators, 
of no mean ſculpture, ſpouting water into a marble 
baſon, in which aquatic birds, well imitated in 
bronze, appeared ſportively indulging themſelves. 
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At a little diſtance from this fountain was another 
imitation, which ſeemed a work of ſupererogation. 
Much expence and labour were employed to repre- 
ſent, in copper, painted green, the papaye tree, a 
vegetable natural to the climate, and of eaſy and 
quick growth. | 

On the ſide of this garden next the ſea was a 
terrace of granite, in the middle of which was alſo 
a fountain, with a marble ſtatue of a boy holding 
in one hand a bird, from whoſe bill water guſhed 
into the baſon underneath, while from the other 
hung a label, with the following words, /ou util 
ainda brincando, implying his being uſeful even in 
his playfulneſs. 

At the extremities of the terrace were two neat 
ſquare buildings like, what in England are called, 
ſummer-houſes. In one, the walls were decorated 
with paintings repreſenting views of the harbour, 
and particularly of the whale fiſhery that uſed to be 
carried on within it, until the large black whale, 
which formerly frequented it, was diſturbed and 
driven away, m conſequence of the increaſed con- 


courſe of ſhipping. The ceiling of this ſummer- 


houſe was ornamented with various deſigns, and 
the cornice exhibited the ſeveral ſpecies of fiſh pe- 
culiar to the country, all in their proper ſhades and 
colours, the whole in ſhell-work. The ceiling of 
the other building was compoſed of devices wrought - 
in feathers; and along the cornices were portrayed 
the moſt beautiful of the birds proper to the Brazils, 
curiouſly arranged in their natural plumage. On 
the walls were eight large paintings, ill executed 
indeed, but deſcriptive of the principal productions 
to which that country was indebted for its opu- 
lence, including views of the diamond and gold 
mines, ſhewing the manner in which they were 
worked, and the objects of their ſearch ſeparated 


from the earth in which they were originally en- 
veloped ; 


4 
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veloped; of the cultivation of the ſugar cane, with 
the proceſſes of extracting its juice, and granulat- 
ing it into ſugar; of the manner of collecting the 
ſmall animals which produce the cochineal, and 
preparing the rich dye from them; of the culture 
of the manioc, with the proceſs of making caſ- 
fada, which is the root of that plant after the poi- 
ſonous juice it contained is expreſſed from it, and 
tapioca, which 1s the fine ſediment depoſited at the 
bottom of the fame venomous juices, after being 
ſuffered to ſettle for ſome time; and of the culture 
and preparation of coffee, rice, and indigo. In 
this garden, which was called the paſſao publico, 


were exhibited ſhews for the amuſement of the peo- 


ple ; and its deſtination to promote the health and 
pleaſure of the inhabitants was expreſſed on two 
granite obeliſks in the walks; on one of which 
were engraved the words, a ſaude do Rio; and on 
the other, o amor do publico. | 

Near the town, and cloſe to the ſea ſhore, was a 
garden of another kind, intended, originally, for 


promoting the progreſs of botany ; but chiefly gu- 


rious, now, for a ſmall manufacture of cochineal. 


According to the obſervations made, and the in- 
formation obtained, by Mr. Barrow, the inſect 
% which forms this dye at Rio, is not, probably the 
“ ſame as that which is noticed by Linnzus, under 
« the name of coccus cacti coccinelliferi, The latter 
« 1s deſcribed as flat upon the back, with black 
< legs, and tapering or awl-ſhaped horns or an- 
« tennæ. The inſe@ of Rio is convex, with legs 
* of a clear bright red in both male and female, 
* and the antennæ moniliform, or bead-like. The 
* male is a delicate and beautiful inſect; the co- 
* Ilour of the whole body a bright red, nearly re- 
«© ſembling the pigment uſually called red lake. 
< The breaſt is elliptical, and ſlightly attached to 
< the head. The antennæ about half the length of 
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the body. The legs are of a more brilliant red 
than that of the other parte. Two fine white fila- 
ments, about three times the length of the inſeQ, 
project from the extremity of its belly or abdo- 
men, The wings are two, erect, of a taint ſtraw 
colour, and of a very delicate texture. The fe- 
male has no wings, is elliptic in its form, and 
convex on both ſides, but moſt ſo on the back, 
which is covered with a white downy ſubſtance 
reſembling the fineft cotton, The abdomen is 
marked with tranſverſe rugæ or furrows. The 
mouth 3s ſituated in the breaſt, having a brown 
beak, inclining to a purple tint, that penetrates 


the plant on which the inſect feeds. Its ſix legs 


are of a clear bright red. It becomes pregnant 
about twenty days after it is born, and dies after 
bringing forth an innumerable offspring, of ſo 
minute a ſize as to be eaſily miſtaken for the eggs 
only of thoſe inſects. For about the ſpace of a 
day, they remain without any appearance of life 
or motion; but ſoon, afterwards, ſhew ſigns of 
animation, and begin to move with great agility 
over the ſuriace of the leaf, on which the mother 
had depoſited them. At this time they appear, 
through a magnifier, like ſmall ſpecks of red un- 
ſhapen matter, thinly covered over with a fine 
cottony down. In three or four days this downy 
envelopement becomes viſible to the naked eye; 
the inſect it covered increaſing rapidly in ſize, 
till the largeſt is nearly equal to a grain of rice. 
With this increaſe of ſize they decreaſe in mo- 
tion, and when arrived at their full growth, they 
adhere to the leaf in a torpid ſtate. At this pe- 
riod they are taken from the plant for uſe ; but, 
if ſuffered to remain, will depeſit their young, as 
already mentioned. Amongſt the cluſters of 
theſe inſeQs, enveloped in their cotton, there are 
ſeveral cells of a cylindric form, ſtanding perpen- 
0 dicularly 
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dicularly on the ſurface of the leaf. Theſe cells 
are the chryſalides or coccoons of the male, and 


out of which the wings, in their naſcent ſtate, 


make their firſt appearance, and are viſible about 


three days before the perfect inſect is produced. 


It enjoys its exiſtence, in that ſtate, only three or 
four days, during which it impregnates the fe- 


males. The plant, on which this inſect feeds, is 


called at Rio, orumbela, a ſpecies of the cactus 
or priekly pear, and, probably, the cactus opun- 
tia of Linnæus. The leaves are thick and fleſhy ; 


the upper ſide more flat, or even concave, than 
the oppoſite; and ſomewhat of an oval form, 
growing without ſtalks, but riſing one immedi- 


ately from the other's edge, as well as from the 
ſtem, and armed with round and tapering prickles, 
about an inch, or nearly ſo in length. Theſe 
plants grow, ſometimes, to the height of twenty 
feet; but they are generally prevented from riſ- 
ing above eight feet, which is a ſize more con- 
venient to the manufacturer, and at which the 
leaves are thought to contain juices moſt nutri- 


tious to the inſets. The young leaves are of a 


dark green, but incline towards a yellow colour 
as they advance in age. The internal ſubſtance 
of the leaf is of the ſame colour with its exterior 
ſurface. It is eaſy to diſcern when any inſects 
are upon the plant.; they firſt appear like a white 


powder thinly ſpread upon its flat or hollow fide, 


which is marked, ſoon afterwards, with ſmall pro- 
tuberances of the ſame white downy ſubſtance, 


already ſaid to reſemble the fineſt cotton. 


4 Another inſect is found upon the cactus, and 
is ſuppoſed to feed upon the coccus or cochineal 
inſect; in its perfect ſtate it bears a ſtrong reſem- 


blance to a four-winged inſet, called ichneumon ; 


but, on examination, is found to be a fly with 


two wings only. The larva, or caterpillar of 
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this fly, inſinuates itſelf into the cotton with 
which the coccus is enveloped, and is ſcarcely diſ- 


tinguiſhable from the latter, except that it is a lit- 


tle more elongated, with ſomewhat longer legs, 


and that the cotton does not ſtick to it, whereas 
from the coccus it is with difficulty ſeparated. — 
When this fly is prepared to change its ſkin, it 

ereeps out of the cotton upon the naked part of 


the leaf, increaſes quickly in its bulk, and its co- 


lour changes from that of a bright red to a clear 


yellow, with rings of browniſh ſpots about its 
body. In a few days it becomes torpid ; but, 


ſoon afterwards, contracting its rings with vio- 
lent agitation, it depoſits a large globule of pure 
red colouring matter; after which it immediately 
hangs itſelf upon the prickles of the leaf, and be- 
comes a chryſalis, out of which iſſues, ſhortly, the 
perfect fly. From the circumſtance of the colour- 
ing matter being depoſited by this inſect, previ- 
ous to its change into the chryſalis ſtate, it might 
be inferred, that any other inſect, feeding on the 


fame plant, would be productive likewiſe of the 


ſame colouring matter. Vet the leaf itſelf con- 
ſtantly gave out, only, a tranſparent gelatinous 
fluid, perfectly colourleſs. The fruit, indeed, or 


fig of the cactus, when ripe, contains a ſcarlet 


Juice, which colours ſome of the excretions of 
thoſe who eat it. 

* The profit to the Portugueze at Rio, from the 
cochineal, is inconſiderable, owing to an error in 
preparation. Twice or thrice a week the ſlaves, 
appropriated to this employment, go among the 


cactus plants and pick off, carefully, with a bam- 


boo twig, ſhaped ſomewhat into the form of a 
pen, every full-grown inſed they can find, with 
many not yet arrived to their perfect ſtate; ; the 
conſequence of which is, that the plants are ne- 
ver half ſtocked with inſets, many of the females 


being 
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being deſtroyed before they had depoſited their 


young. The natives of Mexico purſue a method 


very different. As ſoon as the periodical rains 


are over, and the weather is warmer, as well as 
drier, they fix, on the prickles of the cactus 
leaves, ſmall parcels of the fineſt moſs, ſerv- 


ing as neſts to contain, each, ten or a dozen 
full grown female inſets. Theſe, in the courſe 
of a few days, bring forth an innumerable tribe 
Hf, young, ſpreading themſelves over the leaves 


and branches of the plant, till they become at- 
tached to thoſe ſpots which they find moſt fa- 
vourable for ſupplying nutritious juice ; where, 
ſoon. acquiring their full growth, they remain 
motionleſs, and then are gathered off for uſe; a 
ſufficient number being always left for the pro- 
duction of new broods. The inſects are ſoon 
converted into cochineal by a very ſimple proceſs; 
but if, in corporal ſufferance, the poor beetle feels a 
pang as great as when a giant dies, this proceſs is 
not more fimple than it is cruel. The inſects, 
which were collected in a wooden bowl, are 
thickly ſpread, from thence, upon a flat diſh of 


earthen ware, and placed alive over a charcoal 


fire, where they are ſlowly roaſted until the 
downy covering diſappears, and the aqueous juices 
of the animal are totally evaporated. During 
this operation the inſects are conſtantly ſtirred 
about with a tin ladle, and, ſometimes, water is 
ſprinkled upon them, to prevent abſolute torrefac- 
tion, which would deſtroy the colour, and reduce 


the inſe& to a coal; but a little habit teaches 


when to remove them from the fire. They then 
appear like ſo many dark round reddiſh grains, 
and take the name of cochineal, preſerving ſo lit- 
tle the original form of the inſect, that this pre- 


cious dye was long known and ſought in Europe 


before naturaliſts had determined whether it was 


animal, vegetable, or mineral ſubſtance. The 


garden 
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garden at Rio does not, annually, produce above 
« thirty pounds weight of this commodity; though 
<« by proper treatment, from the ſame number of 


« plants, ten times the quantity might be obtained. 


* At Marica and Saquarima, both places contigu- 
< ous to Cape Frio, are conſiderable plantations of 


* the caCtus, which are propagated eaſily from cut- 


“e tings ſet into the earth during the cold and rainy 
c ſeaſon, though they afterwards thrive leaſt where 
& excluded from the ſun. The inſeQs breed and 
* are collected in dry weather, from October until 
c March. The preparation of cochineal is encou- 
* raged by the trade being laid open, which had 
« formerly been a monopoly to the crown.” 


a 


Beſide this ſpecies of manufacture in the neigh- 


bourhood of Rio, another, of which an excluſive 
privilege was given to a company paying one-fifth 
of its profits to the crown, was carried on within 


the harbour, and oppoſite to the town. Thither 


was brought, for the purpoſe of being converted 
into oil, the blubber or firm fat of the black whales, 
no longer, indeed, caught, as formerly, cloſe to it, 


but on ſhores more free from the buſy haunts of 


men. The whale-bone or cartilages of the jaw 
were, alſo, properly ſeparated and cleanſed here, 
before they were ſent to Europe. The white whale, 
which ſupplies the ſpermaceti, is often ſought for fo 
far as the Pacific Ocean. An Engliſh ſhip from thoſe 
ſeas was lately come into Rio harbour for refreſh- 
ments. She had taken fixty-nine whales, each 
worth, upon an average, two hundred pounds. 
Some are of a fize to fetch one thouſand. The re- 
cent diſcovery that the muſcular part of animals is 
convertible into a matter ſimilar to ſpermaceti, may, 
perhaps, hereafter diminiſh the profits of thoſe diſ- 
tant adventures. 
In another part of the harbour of Rio, not far 
from the town, at a place called Val Longo, are the 
warehouſes 


warehouſes for the reception, and preparation for 
ſale, of the ſlaves imported, chiefly, from Angola 
and Benguela on the coaſt of Africa. This ſpot 
was appropriated to the purpoſe of cleanſing, anoint- 
ing, fattening, rendering fleek and ſaleable, and 
concealing the detects of, this claſs of beings, who 
ſeemed little ſenſible of the humiliation of their con- 
dition. About five thouſand were uſually ſold, 
every year, at Rio, out of twenty thouſand purchaſ- 
ed for the whole of the Brazils. The average price 
was about twenty-eight pounds ſterling each. Be- 
tore they were ſhipped from Africa, a duty of ten 
thouſand reis a-head is paid to the queen of Por- 
tugal's agent there. The whole amounted to about 
ſixty thouſand pounds a- year, which goes into her 
privy purſe, and is not conſidered as part of the 
public revenue. In the whole of the Brazils there 
were ſuppoſed to be, at leaſt, ſix hundred thouſand 
ſlaves, born in Africa, or deſcended from thoſe who 
were. The whites were computed to amount to 
about two hundred thouſand. The proportion of 
blacks to whites in the town of Rio was ſuppoſed 
to be much greater, there being in it at leaſt forty 
thouſand of the former, including ſuch as had been 
emancipated, to about three thouſand of the latter. 


Whatever may be the ſuffering of ſlaves, under 


taſk-maſters upon plantations, thoſe reſiding in the 
town wore no appearance of wretchedneſs. The 
human frame feels indeed fewer wants, and is there- 
fore expoſed to fewer miſeries, in a warm climate 
than in a cold one. In the latter, a dwelling to 
ſhelter from the inclemency of the weather, gar- 
ments for the body, and artificial heat in winter, 


are almoſt as neceſſary as food to any thing like 


comfortable exiſtence. Theſe articles may, with. 
leſs inconvenience, be diſpenſed with, or a ſuthciency 
of them more eaſily be provided, in tropical climates; 
even as to food, the ſpontaneous bounty of nature 
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ſupplies it more readily in warmer than in colder 
countries; and in the latter, fermented liquors, to 
be procured only by art and labour, are ſometimes 


_ requiſite ; whereas, within the tropics, every ſtream 


ſupplies what, in moſt caſes, is there more grateful, 
as well as ſalutary. The Weſt India ſlave has not, 


therefore, much to envy the peaſants of many Euro- 


pean kingdoms. The plantation ſlaves in the Bra- 


zils have two days out of ſeven for their own pur- 
| poſes, which is more than is allowed in the Weſt 


India iſlands. The ſlaves in the Brazils were up- 


braided for being addicted to ſtealing and lying; 


which indeed appear to be the vices of their condi- 
tion every where. This condition is hereditary 
through the mother, and is not confined to colour. 


There were many at Rio in that ſtate, of every 


tinge between black and white. The Africans ſeem- 


ed naturally of a gay and active diſpoſition, eaſily 


reconciled to their ſituation, and enjoying fully 
whatever ſhare of pleaſure happened to come within 
their reach. They ſeldom ſought intoxication as a 


_ reſource againſt poignant feelings, or for the purpoſe 


of ſtifling reflections upon their miſery. They were 
fond of dancing and muſic ; and the black drivers 
of hackney chaiſes at Rio were, in the intervals of 


leiſure, often heard playing on the guitar upon their 


ſtands. Many flaves were the property of the crown, 
of whom about ten thouſand were employed in the 
diamond mines, where a ſtone had been lately found 


larger and more precious, it is ſaid, than any that 


the Empreſs of Ruſſia has purchaſed, or indeed that 
have hitherto been diſcovered. Several ſlaves were 
alſo attached to convents. The Benedictines alone 
had a thouſand upon their plantations. The monks 
of this order, being very opulent, exerciſed offices 
of charity; but delighted more in thoſe of hoſpita- 
lity. They preſled the Chineſe interpreters, belong- 


Ing to the Embaſly, as prieſts of the ſame religion, 
to 
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to reſide in the convent with them, during their ſtay 
at Rio; and entertained them very handſomely. 
The Benedictine fathers, in the number of their 
ſlaves, had an opportunity of obſerving that the off. 
ſpring, from the connexion between blacks and 
whites, were generally endowed with much intelli- 
gence and ingenuity. Some of theſe they bred up 
carefully, and inſtructed with ſuch ſucceſs, as to 
think themſelves no longer obliged to fend perſons 
to the univerſities of Portugal for a literary educati- 
on. Theſe friars mentioned, with ſome degree 
of triumph, that a perſon of a mixed breed had 
been lately promoted to a learned profeſſorſhip at 
Liſbon. | | 
The original inhabitants of the Brazils were found 
not to be reducible to a ſtate of ſlavery, or even to 
the domeſtic habits of civilized fociety. Children 
of ſome of thoſe Brazilians had been taken into Por- 
tugueze families, and uncommon pains beitowed 
upon their education, out of motives of ſpeculative 
curioſity, as well as thoſe of benevolence and huma- 
nity ; but ſo intractable, it is ſaid, their nature prov- 
ed, that they conſtantly returned to their original 
habits of ſavage lite, without retaining any of the 
principles which might reſtrain their paſſions or ca- 
prices. Theſe people, though poor, ſeldom offered 
themſelves for hire, and were as ſeldom coveted by 
the Portugueze, except for rowing boats, in which 
they were remarkably expert. In their perſons they 
generally were ſomewhat under the middle ſize, 
muſcular, ſtout, and active, of a light brown com- 
plexion, black, ſtrong, uncurling hair, with very 
little beard, and long dark eyes, which diſcovered no 
mark of imbecillity of intellect. Nor did the turn 
of their features convey any character of meanneſs 
or vulgarity ; but, on the contrary, their looks and 
expreſſion were intelligent and diſtin. They 
ſeemed to find an irreſiſtible charm in the enjoy: 
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ment of boundleſs freedom ; and, nouriſhing, pro- 


bably, an hereditary and implacable antipathy to the 


invaders of their country, they ſhun and withdraw 


ftom the conſiderable ſettlements of the Portugueze; 


but maſſacre individuals, without remorſe, wherever 
they are found ſcattered or unprotected. Much of 
the coaſt between Rio and Bahia was ſtill inhabited 
of frequented by them, which circumſtance prevent- 
ed any regular communication, by land, between 
thoſe two places. wo 
In the vicinity of the town of Rio the roads were 
not paſſable many miles for carriages. In an ex- 
curſion from thence to the weſtward by Mr. Bar- 
row and two other gentlemen of the Embaſly, ac- 
companicd by a Portugueze inhabitant of Rio, it 
appeared that little induſtry was exerted thereabouts 
in the cultivation of the ſoil, or improvement of the 
country. It conſiſted chiefly in raiſing garden vege- 
tables for the whites, and rice and manioc for the 
blacks. Wheat was found to grow in other parts of 
the Brazils, with an increaſe beyond what is known 
in Europe. The corn-mill, ufed by them, was of a 
ſimplicity of conſtruction worthy of being deſcribed. 
One of them happened to be erected on a {tream cloſe 
to the foreſt, which the gentlemen of this party 
meant to penetrate : a wheel, a few feet only in di- 
ameter, was placed horizontally, much below the 
current of a ſtream, as it fell from a ſteep bank, and 
was received in hollows, ten or twelve in number, 
ſo obliquely ſcolloped into the upper rim of the 
wheel, as to a it to a quick rotatory motion, 
_ while its upright ſhaft, paſſing through an opening 
in the centre of an immoveable millſtone above the 
wheel, but of a narrow diameter, was fixed to a 


ſmaller millſtone, which, forced round with the mo- 


tion of the wheel and dependent ſhaft, cruſhed be- 
tw-een it and the larger ſtone beneath, the grain inſinu- 
ated between them from a hopper. Thus that effect 


was produced, by the means of one wheel only, which 
is 
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is generally the reſult of a much more expenſive and 


complicated machinery. It is ſaid that a ſimilar mill 
is in uſe in the Crimea. ; 

The foreſt, already mentioned, was found to 
abound in palms and maſtic wood, alſo mangoe and 
guoyava trees, and ferns growing to the ſize of trees, 
beſide many other vegetables, never obſerved before 
by thoſe who were then travelling through it. Of 
theſe, it is to be hoped that a full deſcription will 
ſoon appear in a botanical work, upon the plants of 
this country, promiſed by a Franciſcan friar who re- 


| ſided long in Rio, and gives, quaintly enough, the 
name of Flora Fluminenſis to his intended publica- 


tion. The ipecacuanha plant, growing at St. Ca- 
tharine's within the government of Rio, will there 
alſo probably be deſcribed. At preſent, though its 
root hath been ſo long in uſe, as a valuable article in 
medicine, to what claſs, or kind, or ſpecies, in the 
botanical ſyſtem it belongs, is not yet accurately 
known. At the requeſt of one of the gentlemen of 
the Embaſly, a meſſenger was ſent to St. Catharine's 
for a ſpecimen of it. What was brought was an 
herbaceous plant, about three feet high, with a ſin- 
gle ſtem, and lanceolated leaves; but as it was not 
then either in flower or ſeed, its proper character 
could not be aſcertained. | 

There was at Rio a collector of birds and inſects, 
who, among other curious articles, hadthe palamedea, 


or anhinga, with a ſtrong nail or ſpur at each flex- 


ure of its wings, and a horn, of about ſix inches 
length, growing from its forehead; a bird very 


rarely to be ſeen in the cabinets of Europe. The 


ſize and vivid hue of many of the flowers, through. 
out the foreſt, and the gaudy plumage of the birds, 


which came occaſionally in fight, were indeed ſtrik- 
ing. The woods, it is faid, abound in ſnakes, ſome 


extremely large and formidable. But their hiſſin 


noiſe ſets the hearer on his guard, and they ſeldom, 
without 
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without provocation, advance to an attack. No 
ſound, however, was heard to alarm the preſent tra- 
vellers. The people of the country go about, indeed, 

every where with all the indifference of ſecurity ; 


their minds. little affected by the apprehenſion of 


an evil, though near to them, and of which they had 
often heard, as they had never experienced it in their 


own perſons : in like manner as the danger, for ex- 


ample, from the bite of mad animals in Europe, not. 
withſtanding the dreadful inſtances which, at a par- 
ticular ſeaſon, are known frequently to happen, dif. 
turbs not the thoughts, nor interrupts the occupati- 
ons or amuſements, of thoſe moſt expoſed to ſo 
dreadful a calamity. 


The foreſt, above deſcribed, led to the ed 


valley of Tijouca, ſituated, as it were, in the bottom 
of a funnel, being ſurrounded on all ſides by moun- 
tains, excepting to the ſouthward, where a ſmall 
opening admitted an arm of the ſea. The valley 
was watered by a clear ſtream, which, on firſt en- 
tering into it, was precipitated down a ſteep and 
broad rock of granite, forming a magnificent caſ- 
cade. Very little labour appeared neceflary in the 
Plantations of Tijouca. It was no uncommon fight 
to meet with indigo, manioc, coffee, cacao or cho- 
colate trecs, ſugar canes, plantains, and orange and 
lime trees, all growing promiſcuouſly, and ſome 
ſpontaneouſly, in the ſpace of twenty ſquare yards. 
Coffee and indigo were the principal objects of at- 


tention. The temperature of the valley was ex- 


ceſſively hot, owing to its confined ſituation, and 


the relle xion of the ſun's rays from the ſides of the 


mountains, which in many places were rocky.— 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, about four in the after- 


noon, ſtood, in the ſhade, at eighty-eight degrees. 


The party took ſhelter at the houſe of a friend of 

their Portugueze companion. Here they were hoſ- 

| pHably treated, and paſſed the night. The n 
0 
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of the weather removed all neceſſity of bedding. A 
neat woven mat with an elaſtic pillow were placed 
upon a platform, raiſed ſome what from the floor; 
and there the gueſts repoſed, with no covering but 


night-gowns. 


Several diſtricts of the government of Rio produc- 
ed cotton, ſugar, coffee, and cacao or chocolate, 
rice, pepper, and tobacco, in great abundance. That 


of Rio Grande yielded plenty of excellent wheat. 


The vine grew in great perfection; but the grape is 
not ſuffered to be preſſed for wine, as ſuch a proceſs 
might interfere with the ſale of the ſame article 
from Portugal. The whole of the Brazils was divid- 
ed into eight independent governments, befide that 
of Rio de Janeiro, of which the governor retained 
the name only of viceroy of the Brazils. The others 
were thoſe of Para or Amazons, Maragnon, Fer- 


nambucca, Bahia, Santo Paulo, Matto Groſſo, Mi- 


nas Geraes, and Minas Goyaves. Formerly Bahia 
dos Todos os Santos was the principal feat of go- 
vernment and chief mart for commerce in the Bra- 
zils; but the diſcovery and improvement of the 

old and diamond mines, within about one hundred 
leagues of Rio de Janeiro, and communicating imme- 
diately with it, gave a decided preponderancy to the 
latter. But all the provinces were growing faft into 
opulence and importance. They manufactured, of 
late, ſeveral of the maſt neceflary articles for their 
own conſumption; and their produce was ſo conſider- 


able, that the balance of trade began to be already 


in their favour ; and - remittances of bullion were 
made to them from Europe, in return for the over- 
plus of their exports beyond their imports. | 

In the adminiſtration of the Marquis de Pombal, 


ſo long prime miniſter in Portugal, theſe colonies 


were delivered from ſome monopolies and reſtraints 
which had contributed to depreis them. The parent 
ſtate was again accuſed by them of jealouſy at their 
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ſent progreſs towards wealth, and conſequent 
Power and independence; which it was endeavour- 
ing to ſmother and repreſs by new reſtrictive and 
injurious regulations. But the people began to con- 
ſider themſelves as children too robuſt to be ſtrangled 
in the cradle; and that the crown of Portugal muſt 
Either transfer the ſeat of its empire to the Brazile, 
or leave them to take their chance, to unfold and 
exert their native powers, uninfluenced by the au- 
thority, and unrepreſſed by the terror of a diſtant 
ſceptre. They ſeemed to inquire, with an uncom- 
mon degree of intereſt, into the progreſs of the 
French revolution, as if they foreſaw the poſſibility 
of a ſimilar event among themſelves. This was, 
however, before the accounts of the ſanguinary 
horrors, which took place in the progreſs of it, had 
diſguſted every feeling mind from any inclination to 
follow its example. 
The project of removing the ſeat of the Portu- 
ee government of the Brazils was once, in fact, 
eriouſly in contemplation with the Marquis de 
Pombal, when that 'country was invaded by the 
Spaniſh forces i in 1761, and calculations were made, 
and precautions taken, as to the number of veſſels 
neceſſary to tranſport acroſs the Atlantic the royal 
family, with the principal officers of the court, and 
their ſeveral attendants. This project vaniſhed with 
the danger that gave riſe to it; and the Brazils con- 
tinued to be conſidered as a colony deſtined, exclu- 
ſively, to enrich the parent ſtate. 
The duties which the agents of the latter levied 
upon the importation of goods from Liſbon and 
Oporto, at Rio de Janeiro, were twelve per cent. 
upon the value of each article. The chief duties 
paid at Liſbon, on the commodities of the Brazils, 
were as follow: upon gold, one per cent.; coffee, 
eight per cent.; ſugar, rice, and ſkins, ten per cent.; 
indigo, twelve per cent.; planks, ſeventeen per 
cent.; 
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cent.; and rum, four dollars on every pipe of one 
hundred and eighty gallons. All that kind of wood, 

commonly called red or Brazil wood, and alſo. ali 
large ſhip timber was claimed as the property of the 
crown. One, fifth of all the gold extracted from the 
mines was exacted alſo by the government; and 
whenever any diamonds happened to be found in a 


gold mine, it was no longer allowed to ſearch there 


for that metal; all diamond mines being ſeized as, 


excluſively, belonging to the crown. Every manu- 


facture amongſt them was ſaid to be diſcouraged by 
the government; though many, already, were eſta- 
bliſhed. Such was the change wrought lately there 
in the minds of men, that ſome noble Portugueze 
diſdained not to be concerned in thoſe manufac- 
tures. One gentleman of conſiderable rank had 
lately erected a rice work cloſe to Rio, in which he 
employed ſixty ſlaves in preparing that grain for uſe. 
He had been a military officer, and could never 
have taken greater pleaſure in ſhewing the regular 
evolutions of his ſoldiers under arms, than he feels 
at preſent in ſhewing the mills by which he trees the 
grains of rice from the pellicle cloſely adhering to 
them. However, there appeared nothing particular 


in his method, except the uſe of ſiliceous ſand; of 


which the ſmall ſharp angles are found to aſſiſt ma- 
terially in the operation ; which being over, the fand 
was eaſily ſeparated from the grain by ſieves, with 
apertures ſufficiently large to ſuffer it to e through 
them, but impervious to the grains of rice. The 
ſame gentleman bred his eldeſt ſon to commerce, 
as likely to be the moſt important profeſſion 
in the Brazils; nor did this diſpoſition appear ſin- 


gular. Trade was already riſing there above the 


many impediments thrown in its way from home, 
and even en mechanical eee began to 
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The people of Rio had been, of late, prohibited 
from working up even the gold of their own mines; 
and the tools and inſtruments, uſed by the artificers 
for ſuch purpoſes, were ſeized and confiſcated by 
the ſtrong hand of arbitrary power. Vet notwith- 
ſtanding the monopolies, prohibitions, and heavy 
taxes, the whole revenue from the Brazils was not 
faid to be equal to a million ſterling, of which the 
expences of their government conſume about a third. 
The taxes were ſeverely felt, particularly in the in- 
terior provinces, where the carriage and tranſit du- 
ties inereaſed the price of every article ſo. enor- 
moufly, that a bottle of port wine, for inſtance, coſt 
ten ſhillings ſterling to the conſumer. 
he riſing ſpirit of the people, litile patient of 
the hardſhips impoſed upon them by the mother 
country, led, not long ſince, to a conſpiracy at 
Minas Geraes, remarkable, and indeed formidable, 
as ſome of the principal officers of the government 
there, both laity and clergy, entered into it. It 
appears that the troops ſent from Portugal were ſel- 
dom afterwards called home. The civil officers, ex- 
cept the viceroy, were allowed alſo to be ſtationary. 
Theſe perſons, though natives generally of Portugal, 
ſoon changed their original affection for the mother 
country into an attachment to that, where they were 
likely to ſpend their days; and were ſometimes 
tempted to ſacrifice to their own, the intereſt of their 
employers. ; Their views, on the preſent occaſion, 
were diſcovered in time to prevent the intended fatal 
conſequences; but it was found neceſſary to march 
a conſiderable. number of troops, from the coaſt, 
into the back country, to maintain tranquillity : 
good policy, as well as clemency, confined capital 
puniſhment to one only of the conſpirators. The 
creſt were baniſhed to the Portugueze ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa. | LINE 25 
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Whatever difficulties the Portugueze may be 
likely to encounter in ſecuring their American poſ- 
ſeſſions againſt internal enemies, they ſeemed to have 
taken no mean precautions againſt any foreign at- 
tack. With regard to Rio, Captain Pariſh remarks; 
that Portugal, from the relatively low ſtate of its 
* military and marine eſtabliſhments, might find it 
«+ impracticable to convey ſuccour to that diſtant 
70 22 after being once engaged in a war with 
% any European power; and mult, therefore, pro- 
vide for its defence, independently of any hope of 
„further aſſiſtance. The beſt conſtructed fortifica- 
tions would, perhaps, be inſufficient to anſwer 
% ſuch a purpoſe; for though amply garriſoned and 
< ſupplied, it could not be expected to hold out 
„% many weeks againſt a well conducted ſiege, uns, 
% dertaken with an adequate force. It, is perhaps 
% on this account that the Portugueze have not 
<© erected here any very conſiderable. work. The 
« defences of the place conſiſt in ſeveral ſmall forts 
and batteries, detached from each other, but fo 
« diſpoſed as to throw every impediment in the way 
4 of an enemy, on his entering the harbour, and 
<. on his ſubſequent attempts upon the ſhore. Should 
* he, however, ſucceed in both, the military eſta- 
e bliſhment of the country is ſuch as to enable it, 
% with a good poſition, to face him in the field. 
This eſtabliſhment conſiſts of two ſquadrons of 
% cavalry, two regiments of artillery, ſix regiments 
% of infantry, two battalions of diſciplined militia, 
* beſide above two hundred diſciplined free Ne- 
«© groes; making, in the whole, a body of, at 
„ leaſt, ten thouſand men, excluſively of a very 
* numerous regiſtered, but undiſciplined, militia, 
«© of whom a conſiderable proportion is in the city 
“ and its neighbourhood. The entrance of the, 
* harbour, which is ſcarcely a mile from point to 
<< point, is croſſed in every direction by heavy bat- 
teries. 
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teries. Ships, too, in returning their fire, would 
have to labour under the diſadvantage of a ſwell, 
occaſioned by the bar, which runs acroſs, but 
outſide, the harbour's mouth. The fort of Santa 
Cruz is a. work of ſome ſtrength, and the prin- 
cipal defence of the harbour. Its general height 
is from twenty-four to thirty feet. It mounts 
twenty-three guns towards the ſea, and thirty- 
three to the weltward and northward. It ſtands 
upon the low point of a ſmooth rock, from the 
body of which it is ſeparated by a fiſſure ten or 
twelve feet in width. It is flanked by batteries 
to the eaſtward and weſtward ; and is ſeen and 
protected by a regular front for muſquetry, which 
runs between the hills. The guns of the fort of 
Santa Cruz, and others, were fired on the birth- 
day of the Queen of Portugal, and, from their 
report, were judged to be heavy pieces, not 
leſs, perhaps, than four-and-twenty pounders, 
The defence of the city of Rio is ſuppoſed- to de- 
pend, chiefly, on the works erected on the Ser- 
pent iſland. The higheſt part of it, which looks 
towards the town, is about eighty feet above the 
water. On it is conſtructed a ſmall ſquare fort. 
The iſland lowers gradually on the eaſtern fide to 
the water's edge, and is occupied by an irregular 
ſtone line, having occaſional flanks. It is, how- 
ever, low, in ſome parts not more than eight feet 
above the rock; and it has no ditch. The length 
of the iſland is about three hundred yards: it 
mounts forty-ſix guns, twenty of theſe facing the 
ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, and the remainder looking 


to the oppoſite points. The parapet wall, now 


building along the front of the town, will afford 
a good line for muſquetry and light guns.” 
W hatever may be the political fate of Rio de Ja- 


neiro, its natural appearance mult always attract no- 


tice. It certainly preſents bold features to the view. 


Its 
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Its harbour, mountains, woods, and rocks, ſeem ta 
be upon a grand ſcale. ' Its productions flouriſh with 
the vigour and freſhneſs of youth. Nothing looks 
naked, arid, or decaying. | , 

Doctor Gillan noticed that © the high conical 
% rocks, at the entrance of the harbour of Rio, 
“ and the ſurrounding hills, were all of granite, 
% in which the only circumſtance remarkable was 
the large portion of feld-ſpath it contained. About 
«© two miles within the harbour, on the ſouth-weſt 
* ſide, was one high rock, entirely compoſed of 
* columnar maſſes, bearing the reſemblance of ba- 
“ ſaltes. It reſted upon clay. In all the quarries 
„of granite it is found incumbent upon clay and 
„ ſand. There were three ſpecies of granite here. 
« The firſt, red-coloured, ſoft, and ſhivery. The 
« ſecond, deep blue coloured, harder, and of a 
„ cloſer texture; and the laſt, of a whitiſh ſhin- 
* ing colour, containing much of mica, and little 
« feld-ſpath ; its texture ſoft, and incapable of a 
% good poliſh.” ? | 

The gentlemen of the Embaſly, jn their obſerva- 
tions, were indulged with greater liberty than 3s 
uſually allowed at Rio to any ſtrangers. The vice- 
roy ſent his own barge to convey them round the 
harbour, and made an offer of any other civility 
in his power. He teſtified a deſire of ſhewing every 
mark of reſpect and attention to the Embaſlador ; 
received him with diſtinguiſhed honours on his 
coming on ſhore ; provided proper accommodations 
for him and his ſuite; and offered a guard to at- 
tend upon his perſon. His Excellency, who had 
been much indiſpoſed at ſea, recovered his health on 
ſhore within a fortnight : and, anxious to arrive at 
the place of his deſtination, {till ſo diſtant, returned 
on board before the ſhips were entirely provided 
with all the neceſſaries for the proſecution of the 
voyage. The Portugueze agent, however, now got 
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every thing ready very quickly. Wood, water, and 
proviſions were ſupplied in ſuch quantities, as to 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of ſtopping at the Cape of, 
Good Hope ; and to enable the ſhips to continue 
their route, with little delay or deviation, to the 
Chineſe ſeas; They weighed their anchors on the 
ſeventeenth of December, 1792. | 
Ships ſailing from Rio de Janeiro ſeldom work 

out of the harbour againſt the wind blowing from 
the ſea; but move in the mornings, for the benefit 
of the land breeze, at which time the harbour emp- 
ties itſelf of the maſs of water thrown into it by 
the fea wind at night. This reflux is ſtronger, often, 
than the wind. Its courſe is along the bays on the 
eaſtern ſhore, and it afterwards ſets upon the point 
of Santa Cruz, The Lion was carried into that 
-part of the ſtream where it ran with the greateſt 

impetuoſity. The ſhip bore directly towards the 
rock, and, in continuing to move, mult have ſtruck 
upon it {| peedily. The alarm inſtantly ſpread among 
thoſe who beſt could judge of the imminence of the 
danger. One of the officers let fall the words, there 
is an end to the expedition To thoſe who had ſet 
their hearts on its accompliſhment, which was in- 
deed the caſe .of moſt perſons embarked in the un- 
dertaking, no ſpeQacle could be more afflicting than 
the proſpect now exhibited, and no conſequence 
more painful than what was foreſeen to follow from 
it, The ſhip was approaching to the rock fo nearly 
as to be already in the waſh of the fea, or in the 
waves which daſh againſt the ſhore, when, fortu- 
nately, the anchor held, which had been lowered 
from the ſhip, and ſaved her. She was afterwards 
warped out by boats. On ſounding near the rock, 
it was found to be nearly perpendicular, and that 
the ſhip's ſides might have ſtruck againſt it, without 
the keel's . * bottom. 


CHAPTER | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


"PASSAGE TO THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE ATLAN- 
TIC, AND OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. , VIEW OF THE 
ISLANDS OF TRISTAN D'ACUNHA IN THE FOR» 
MER, AND OF THOSE of Sr. PAUL AND AMSTER= 
DAM IN THE LATTER. | | | 


| Is a former chapter it was obſerved that the wind, 
which in European climates is found to be ſo varia- 
ble, that an idea of inconſtancy is generally con- 
veyed by a compariſon with it, ceaſes to have that 
quality between and near the tropics. ' The ſteady 
motion of the atmoſphere in thoſe parts, with an 

uniform tendency from the eaſtward to the weſtward, 
which renders voyages in the latter direction ſo cer- 
tain and expeditious, becomes a moſt ſerious obſtruc- 
tion to a return by the ſame route. It was the ob- 
ſervation of theſe unchangeable gales, that ſo much 
alarmed the crew of Columbus's ſhip, when he went 
in queſt of the weſtern world. They feared that 
this wind, though ſo favourable to his preſent pur- 
ſuit, would prevent them from reviſiting their coun- 
try ; and their reſentment was ſo ſtrongly excited 
againſt him, that all the firmneſs of his mind, and 
reſources of his genius, were neceſlary to preſerve 
him from its fatal conſequences. On his return 
home he judged that, inſtead of attempting to ſtem, 
in the ſame track, the force of winds ſo conſtantly 
adverſe to his retrograde courſe to Europe, it would 
be expedient to proceed nearly upon the ſame me- 
ridian, from the equator, till he could get again 
into the variable winds, of ſome of which he might 

avail himſelf, to gain the port from whence he ori- 
ginally had failed. And this is the rule which ſince 
has been moſtly followed in voyages to the eaſtward. 
Though the influence of the land of South Ame- 
rica 
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rica often counteracts, in ſome degree, the general 
tendency of the trade winds, that effect is more con- 
ſpieuous at a ſtill greater. diſtance than Rio from the 
line; and the Lion and Hindoſtan removed accord. 
ingly; from thence, in a ſoutherly direction, till 


they arrived in thirty-feven degrees of ſouthern la- 


titude; where the weſterly winds are found to pre- 
vail in moſt ſeaſons, and to favour a direct courſe 
to Aſia. In thoſe latitudes diſtant from the line, 
the winds are frequently as boiſterous as they are 
variable. Every precaution was taken to guard 
againft their ill effects, by putting the ſhips, while 
they remained in the harbour of Rio, in a proper 
condition to bear foul weather, by all the means 
which art could furniſh, and fome of which could 

not be applied at fea. It is certain, that few of the 
misfortunes which happen upon that element really 
are inevitable. From neglect, or dangerous eco- 
nomy, veſſels frequently venture out, ill-found, 
upon the ocean, as if it were not capable of being 
diſturbed by ſtorms ; and are in danger of periſh- 
ing, if in this ſtate they are overtaken by bad wea- 
ther. 

Every part of the Lion was carefully examined; 
whatever injury, however trifling, had been ſuffered 
in the courſe of the voyage out, was ſolidly re- 
paired. The ſtanding rigging, or thoſe rope-ladders 
by which the ſailors aſcend to the ſummits of the 
maſts, and which, being firmly fixed and ſtretched 
on each ſide from the hull or, body of the ſhip to 
the maſts” ſides, keep them ſteady in their places, is 
apt to become lack by the influence of the tropical 
heat. This was ſet up, or contracted anew, to an- 
{wer its original purpole. Some of the ſuſpected 
maſts were changed, and others fiſhed, as it is called, 
or ſtrengthened by planks faſtened by cordage round 
them. The fails which had been thinned and wea- 


kened by uſe, and were no longer fit to reſiſt rude | 


blaſts, 
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blaſts, being now properly fair weather ſails, were 
laid by for ſimilar occaſions, and replaced by canvas 
yet unworn. Theſe precautions were not found uſe- 
leſs ; and prevented diſaſters which the ſudden guſts, 


that in this part of the voyage were experienced, 


would otherwiſe have probably occaſioned. 
During the continuance of ſtrong gales, gentle- 


men who had ſuffered by ſea ſickneſs, and whoſe. 


conſtitutions were ſo peculiar as not to be much for- 
tified by the habit of being at ſea, were again af- 


fected by the increaſed agitation of the ſhip by the 


waves. One perſon, himſelf of the medical pro- 
feſſion, and who had obſerved others labouring un- 
der the uſual attack and ſymptoms of ſea ſickneſs, 
perceived a few circumſtances ſo uncommon in his 
own' caſe, that he did not think it altogether uninter- 
eſting to deſcribe his ſituation. © He felt,“ he ſaid, 
at firſt a ſickneſs in his ſtomach, followed by a 
“ reaching, when he threw up whatever he had 
te taken into it; then green, and afterwards yellow 
< bile; to which ſucceeded a thick, mucilaginous, 
* inſipid fluid, which he confidered to be the gaſ- 
* tric juice, and, laſtly, grumous blood. Before he 
« yomited the laſt, he felt a ſenſation as if his ſto- 
“mach were twiſting together, and which motion, 
* he ſuppoſed, produced the hemorrhage. Had the 
** blood proceeded from the lungs, he judged, it 
** would have been ſpumous, or mixed with air 


“bubbles. He felt conſtantly a nauſea in his mouth; 


his ſalivary glands ſwelled, and the ſaliva became 
< thickened and vitiated. His mind grew indiffer- 
ent to all things, either paſt or future, and even 
to his exiſtence. Regret and hope were equally 
* extinCt within his breaſt. Hig head felt light and 
«ſore, and as if its ſutures were ſeparated from 
cc each other. It likewiſe ached; and he had al- 
« ternate ſenſations of violent heat, and chilling 
cold. He thought he felt the inverſion of the 
. i. | L periſtaltic 
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« periſtaltic motion, and of its actual tendency up- 
« wards from the inteſtines to the mouth. What 
“ ever he ſwallowed he returned with no alteration 
c of it in the ſtomach. The bare mention of food, ſo- 
te lid or liquid, was loathſome to him.“ Another of 
the paſſengers continued, likewiſe, but in a leſs de- 
gree, to be affected by every violent motion of the 
ſhip. The reſt not only bore the voyage well, but 
were, in general, healthy, and in good ſpirits, 
Their minds were not corroded with preſent cares; 
and they had an object of deſire conſtantly preſent 
to their imagination, and to which they were every 
day approaching. It was ſoon diſcovered, that the 
only way to avoid that languor, which hangs upon 
paſſengers ſometimes for want of occupation, was for 
each to fix himſelf a taſk, the performance of which 


would employ every moment of his leiſure. The 


youngeſt of them followed the example of the mid- 
thipmen, in endeavouring to become acquainted 


with every maſt, yard, rope, and ſail belonging to 


the ſhip, as well as the manœuvres of her manage- 
ment, and the theory of navigation. He was em- 
ployed likewiſe, as well as a few other gentlemen, in 
obtaining from the Chineſe interpreters, ſome in- 
ſtruction in the language of the country where they 
hoped to arrive ſoon; moſt of the reſt had recourſe, 
for amuſement and information, to books, of which 
the Embaſſador, Sir Eraſmus Gower, and another 
perſon on board, had provided a conſiderable ftore. 
Moſt moments of recreation were paſſed upon the 
quarter-deck, where every one appeared with all the 
regularity and decorum of a public walk. 
In a ſhip of war the rank of every perſon belong- 
ing to it is maintained with appropriate diſtinctions, 
and proper ſubordination conſtantly obſerved. That 
_ fide of the deck which the current of the wind firſt 
ſtrikes, or what is called the windward fide, is al- 
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ways confidered as the poſt of honour. This fide 
is reſerved for the captain, who is an abſolute mo- 
narch, while on board ; and alſo for his lieutenants, 
the maſter, ſurgeon, purſer, and cabin paſſengers. 
The oppoſite, or leeward ſide, is free for midſhip- 
men, ſurgeon's and maſter's mates, and a few other 
petty officers; while the main deck and forecaſtle, 
or fore part of the ſhip, are occupied by the re- 
mainder of the crew. On moſt fair evenings the 
Embaſſador's band of muſic, conſiſting of very 
good performers, and ſometimes joined by amateurs, 
entertained a numerous audience, with little more 


interruption than in a public concert-room aſhore. 


The manceuvres of the ſhip were generally carried 
on with little noiſe ; and very ſeldom with any of 
thoſe imprecations which formerly were deemed 
neceſſary to enforce obedience. 

The navigation was continued in the parallel of 
thirty-ſeven degrees for ſome days, with a favour- 
able breeze, as was expected, from the weſtward. 
On the thirty-firſt of December, 1792, the iſlands 
of Triſtan d'Acunha came in fight, the largeſt bear- 
ing that name only ; the others ſubdiſtinguiſhed 
the appellations of Inacceſſible, and Nightingale 
iſlands.Inacceſſible, as Sir Eraſmus Gower 
obſerves, ©** feems to deſerve that name, being a 
{ high, bluff, as well as apparently barren, plain, 
about nine miles in circumference, and has a very 
* forbidding appearance. There is a high rock 
« detached from it at the ſouth end. Its latitude is 
* thirty-ſeven degrees nineteen minutes ſouth ; its 
* longitude eleven degrees fifty minutes welt from 
«* Greenwich. This rude looking ſpot may be ſeen 


< at twelve or fourteen leagues diſtance. Nightin- 


* gale iſland is irregular in its form, with a hollow 
in the middle, and is about ſeven or eight miles 
in circumference, with ſmall rocky iſles at its ſou- 
** thern extremity. It is deſcribed as having anchor- 
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age on the north-eaſt ſide. Its latitude is thirty. 
ſeven degrees twenty-nine minutes ſouth ; aid 
longitude eleven degrees forty-eight minutes welt 
from Greenwich. It may be ſeen at ſeven or eight 
leagues diſtance. The largeſt of thoſe three iſlands, 


which, comparatively, may be called the great iſle 


of Triſtan d'Acunha, is very high, and may be 
ſeen at twenty-five leagues diſtance ; it ſeems not 
to exceed in circumference fifteen miles. A part 
of the iſland towards the north riſes perpendicu- 
larly from the ſea to a height apparently of a thou- 
ſand feet, or more. A level then commences, 
forming what among ſeamen is termed table land, 
and extending towards the centre of the iſland ; 
from whence a conical mountain riſes, not unlike 
in appearance, to the peak of Teneriffe, as ſeen 
from the bay of Santa Cruz. Boats were ſent 
to ſound, and to examine the ſhore for a conve- 
nient place to land and water. In conſequence 


of their report, the Lion ſtood' in, and came to 


anchor in the evening on the north ſide, in thirty 
fathoms water, one mile from the ſhore ; the bot- 
tom black ſand with ſlime ; a ſmall rock, off the 
weſt point, bearing ſouth-weſt by ſouth, juſt open 
with the weſtern extremity of the iſland ; a cal- 
cade, or fall of water, emptying itſelf upon the 
beach, ſouth by eaſt. * All the ſhore, from the 
ſourhern point to the eaſtern extremity, appears 
to be clear of danger, and ſteep, except the welt 
point, where there are breakers about two cables 
length, or near five hundred yards, from the ſhore. 
The ſhip, [See Plate.] when anchored, was 
overſhadowed by the dark mals of that portion 
of the iſland whoſe ſides ſeemed to riſe, like a 
moſs-grown wall, immediately from the occan. 
On the right the elevation was leſs rapid, and be- 
tween the riſing part and the ſea was left a flat, 
of ſome extent, covered with ſedge-graſs, inter- 
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ſperſed with ſmall ſhrubs, which, being perfectly 
green, looked from the ſhip, like a pleaſant mea- 


dow, watered by a ſtream that fell, afterwards, 


from its banks upon the beach. The officers, who 
went aſhore, reported that the caſks might be 
filled with freſh water by means of a long hoſe, 
without moving them from the boats. The land- 
ing place thereabouts, was alſo deſcribed as being 
fate, and ſuperior to any other that had been ex- 
amined. From the plain the land roſe, gradually, 
towards the central mountain, in ridges covered 
with trees of a moderate ſize and height. The 
coalt abounded with ſea lions and ſeals, penguins 
and albatroſſes. One of the latter was brought 
on board, his wings meaſuring ten feet from tip 
to tip; but others are ſaid to have been found 
much larger. The coaſt was covered with a broad 


ſea weed, ſeveral fathoms long, and, defervedly, 
by naturaliſts, termed gigantic fucus. Some good 


fiſh was caught with the hook and line. 

“ The accident of a ſudden guſt, by which the 
anchor was, in a few hours, driven from its hold, 
and the ſhip forced out to ſea, prevented the iſland 
from being explored, as was intended. It is pro- 


bable that had the Lion anchored in twenty, in- 
ſtead of thirty fathoms water, the anchor would 


have held firmly. Some advantage was obtained, 
however, from coming to this place. The juſt 
poſition of thoſe iflands, in reſpect to their lon- 
gitude, was aſcertained by the mean of leyeral 
time- pieces, to be about two degrees to the eaſt- 
ward of the place, where they are laid down in 
charts, taken from obſervations made at a period 


when the inſtruments, for this purpoſe, were leſs 


accurate than at preſent. The ſpot where the 
Lion anchored was determined, by good meri- 


dional obſervations, and by accurate time- pieces, 
66 
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- * to be thirty-ſeven degrees fix minutes ſouth lati- 
e titude, and eleven degrees forty-three minutes 
* weſt longitude from Greenwich. The compaſs 
* had ſeven degrees of variation weſtward from the 
pole. Fahrenheit's thermometer ſtood at fixty- 
“ feven degrees. It was uſeful alſo to have aſcer- 
ec tained that a ſafe anchorage, and plenty of good 
1 water, were to be found here. Thoſe iſlands are 

certainly worthy of a more particular inquiry; 
<« for they are not fifty leagues from the general 
ce track of veſſels bound to China, and to the coaſt 
of Coromandel, by the outer paſſage. In war 

* time, an excellent rendezvous might be ſettled 
there, for ſhips that wanted no other ſupply but 
* that of water. When circumſtances require par- 
„ ticular diſpatch, it is practicable to come from 
England to 'T riſtan d'Acunha, without ſtopping 
* in the way; and afterwards to the end of the 
* voyage to India or China.” 

Theſe iſlands are ſeparated by a ſpace of about 
fifteen hundred miles from any land to the welt- 
ward or northward of them. They are ſituated in 
that part of the ſouthern hemiſphere, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which a continent, to balance the 
quantity of land in the northern hemiſphere, was 
once expected to be found; but where it has been 
ſince diſcovered that there is none. Of what extent, 
however, the baſes of thoſe iſlands are under the ſur- 
face of the ſea, cannot be afcertained ; or whether 
they may, or may not, be ſufficient to make up for 
the defect of land appearing above water. Navigators 
report, that to the eaſtward of them are other ſmall 
iſlands, differing not much in latitude, ſuch as Gough 
and Alvarez iſlands, and the Marſouines; as well as 
extenſive ſhoals, lying due ſouth of the moſt ſou- 
therly point of Africa, and extending eaſterly ſeve- 


ral degrees. That all theſe together form a chain, 


ſome of ſubaqueous, and ſome of ſuperaqueous 
mountains; 
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jecture leſs improbable, than that they ſhould ſepa- 
rately ariſe, like tall columns, from the vaſt abyſs. 

A ſettlement in Triſtan d'Acunha is known to 
have been twice in tha contemplation of adventu- 
rers; but not as yet to have been carried into execu- 
tion. One had the project of rendering it a mart 
for the change of the light manufactures of Hindoſ- 
tan, ſuited to hot climes, for the ſilver of the Spa- 
niſh ſettlements in South America; in the route be- 


tween which places it is conveniently ſituated. The 


other plan meant it only as a ſuitable ſpot, for drying 
and preparing the furs of ſea lions and ſeals, and for 
extracting the ſpermaceti of the white or long. noſed 
whale, and the whale-bone and oil of the black ſpe- 
cies. Whales of every kind were ſeen ſporting here- 
abouts, particularly near the ſetting of the ſun ; their 
enormous ſnouts riſing ſometimes above the waves, 
with a fountain ſpouting through an aperture in the 
ſkull. Sometimes their curved huge backs appeared 
like rocks in the middle of the ocean ; and at other 


times they ſpread their tails like fans, and flapped 
them upon the ſurface of the water. The ſword-fiſh 


was likewiſe often ſeen ; and theſe ſpectacles attracted 
the more notice, as little elſe occurred to diverſify 
the ſcene. One veſſel only, a Spaniſh brig, bound 
for the River dela Plata, was met between Rio and 
Triſtan d'Acunha. | 

On the fifth of January, 1793, the Lion croſſed 
the meridian of London, at a diſtance, however, 
from that capital, of about ninety degrees of lati- 
tude, or fix thouſand two hundred and fifty-five 
miles nearer to the antarctic circle and ſouthern pole. 
Sir Eraſmus Gower obſerved, that © throughout 


„ the whole of this paſſage from Rio, as well as 


© farther on to the eaſtward, within four degrees of 


< the Cape of Good Hope, a {mall current ſet con- 


*“ ſtantly to the ſouth-caſtward, which was proved 
a | 7 cc by 
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but all connected by their roots, is, perhaps, a con- 
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by ſolar and lunar obſervations, as well as by time- 


pieces. The ſhips did not approach that Cape 
nearer than ninety leagues. For three degrees to 
the weſtward, and as many to the eaſtward of it, 
the current ſet ſtrongly to the weſtward. When 
oppoſite the Cape, the ſhips ſteered more ſouther- 
ly, to get into the latitude of forty degrees ſouth, 
ſo as to avoid the ſhoals laid down in Mr. Dalrym- 
ple's charts, near the parallel of thirty-eight 


degrees of ſouthern latitude, and extending in 


detached ſpots as far as twenty-five degrees to the 
eaſtward of the Cape, as well as ſome iſlands, ſaid 
to be in the track of veſſels bound to Botany Bay, 
and little diſtant from the route to China. When 
within two hundred leagues of the iſlands of St. 
Paul and Amſterdam, in the Indian ocean, the 
ſhips returned to the latitude of thirty-eight de- 


grees forty minutes ſouth, and continued in it, 


until thoſe iſlands came in ſight, which was on 
the firſt of February, 1793. 

© In the paſſage from Triſtan d*Acunha, birds 
and fiſh were ſeen in conſiderable numbers; 
whales almoſt every day. In the high ſouthern 
paflage, ncarly forty-one degrees ſouth latitude, 
the wind was between the north-weſt and ſouth- 
weſt, blowing ſtrong ; the north-weſt wind pro- 
ducing fogs and rain, and the fouth-weſt wind 


clear and cold weather. Only one hard gale was 


experienced the whole way, which was to the 
eaſtward of Madagaſcar. It began from, the 
north. ealt, and ended at the ſouth-weſt, blowing 
violently in all directions, and occaſioning an un- 
commonly confuſed ſea, ſo that the ſhip laboured 
much, and frequently rolled the gunwale, and 
part of the quarter-deck, under water, the maſts 
forming an angle with the horizon' of about fifty 
degrees. There was alſo a very great ſwell from 
the louth-weſt, during the whole patinge, frequent- 
ly without any apparent realon. As ſoon as the 
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< ſhips approached within about thirty leagues to 
c the weſtward of St. Paul and Amſterdam, a few 
< ſeals and penguins were obſerved. The ſea be- 
* came ſubje& to tides or currents. One day's 
© obſervation gave twenty miles northing. On 
<* the evening of that day, a boat was ſent to know 
* what eaſting or weſting might be added to that 
„ northing ; but reported, on its return, that the 
4 current ſet due ſouth, near a mile an hour: which 
*© was confirmed by the obſervation next day at 
* noon.” 

The mode of diſcovering a current, in a boat, is 
by ſending it at ſome little diſtance from the ſhip, 
and then letting down a weight, often an iron pot, 
to a conſiderable depth (about two hundred fathoms) 
into the ſea, which weight is thus found to anſwer 
the common purpoſe of an anchor, and keeps the 
boat from any progreſſive motion, currents being ſel- 
dom found below ten fathoms. Any light body, 
thrown from the boat upon the ſurface of the ſea, 
too thin and flat to receive any impulſion from the 
wind, mult, if it moves, be moved only by a current, 
of which it is eaſy to obſerve the tendency, and mea- 
ſure the velocity. 

The weather was now moderate and warm, ſuita- 
ble to the ſeaſon, it being the month of January, 
which in this hemiſphers 1s a part of ſummer. They 
who reſide uſually on the other fide of the equator, 
muſt here diſſociate ſome ideas, which had been hi- 
therto connected in their minds. Thus, pleatantneſs 
and vigour muſt be transferred from May to Decem- 
ber; and he who wiſhes to deſcribe a chilling and 
uncomfortable aſpect, muſt point directly. to the 
ſouth ; while on the contrary, the north revives his 

hopes 'of cheerfulneſs and warmth. | 
The iſlands of St. Paul and Amiterdam were per- 
ceived, lying in the fame degree of longitude, the 
one about ſeventeen miles to the north ward of the 
other. 


other. The Dutch navigators are ſaid to have given 
the name of Amſterdam to the northern, and of St. 
Paul to the fouthern iſland ; and Captain Cook con- 
forms to that, appellation. Moſt other Engliſh na- 
vigators, and particularly Meſſrs. Cox and Morti- 
mer, reverſe the names, calling the ſouthernmoſt Am- 
ſterdam, and the other St. Paul. That which is to 
the ſouth, and to which the Lion was now neareſt, 
is high land, but conſiderably leſs ſo, than the iſland 
of Triſtan d'Acunha. It appeared barren and def- 
titute of trees; ſmoke iſſued from many parts of it. 
As the ſhip approached the ſhore, two human figures 
were perceived to be moving on the land; they im- 


mediately made ſignals, waving a handkerchief tied 


to a pole, held by one of them in his hands, and 
both running along the cliff, as if exdeavouring to 
keep up with the ſhip, as ſhe moved forwards, It 
was conjectured, that thoſe two perfons might be 
the ſurvivors of ſome ſhipwreck upon this deſert 
coaſt ; and a ſtrong intereſt was excited in their fa- 
vour, ſufficient to determine upon ſtopping for them, 
even if no intention had previouſly been taken to 
pay a viſit to the place; and it was deemed fortu- 


nate, that the Lion ſhould be thus the means of re- 


lieving two men from the wretchedneſs they mull 
feel, in ſo deſolate a ſpot. The ſequel of this work 
will, however, ſhew, that the Lion may have been 


probably the occaſion of prolonging their detention 


in it. A boat was quickly diſpatched for them, as 
well as to found for anchorage. The boat had 
ſearcely left the ſhip, when the two men were ob- 
ſerved to deſcend from the cliff, towards the beach, 
and to prepare themſelves as if to ſwim off to the 
boat. But this was prevented by the violence of 
the ſurge, which rendered the efforts of thoſe men, 


as well as of the boat to approach them, utterly inef- 


fectual at that moment. There ſeemed, however, 
no danger in ſailing along the iſland, except at the 


north- 
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north-eaſt end, from whence runs a low rocky reef, 
a part of which was conſpicuous above water, and a 
part diſcoverable by fea weed, which grows upon, 
and riſes from, the rocks ; the whole extent being 
about half a mile. 

When the ſhips came abreaſt of the eaſtern fide 
of the iſland, a prodigious indenture in the Jand ap- 
peared, ſomewhat in the form of a tunnel or invert- 
ed cone, at the bottom of which was perceived 'a 
cove, or large baſon of water, communicating by a 
narrow and fhailow opening with the ſea. Oppoſite 
to this opening, the Lion anchored in twenty-five fa- 
thoms water, about a mile from ſhore, on a botto 
of black ſand and mud. Here, by a boat entering 
into the baſon, it was perfectly eafy to get on ſhore, 
As ſoon as the gentlemen from the Lion landed, they 
were received, not only by the two men they had 
diſcovered on the heights, but by three others who 
were their companions ; and of whom their chief, or 
ſuperintendant, who was an intelligent and communi- 
cative Frenchman, of the name of Perran, gave the 
following account. He ſaid, that two, beſide him- 
ſelf, were natives of France; ; the other two, of 
England ; ; the latter bred in the Britiſh navy, but af- 
terwards become Americans, failing uſually out of 
Boſton ; that they came laſt from the Iſle de France, 
and were left by the veſſel to which they belonged, 
the joint property of Americans and Frenchmen, 
about five months ſince, upon this ifland, for the 
purpoſe of providing a cargo of twenty-five thouſand 
ſeal ſkins for the Canton market, which they hoped 
to complete in about ten months more, having al- 
ready procured near eight thouſand. The veſſel had 
been fitted out at the Iſle de France, in the Indian 
ocean; and was now gone to Nootka ſound, on the 
north-weſt coaſt of America, with a view of bring- 
ing a quantity of ſea-otter ſkins to China; and after- 


wards of calling for the cargo of ſeal ſkins at this 
place, 
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place, to be carried to China likewiſe ; proceeding 
thus, alternately, to Nootka and Amſterdam iſland, 
as long as the owners found their account in it. 
The Chineſe, it ſeems, have a particular art in 
dreſſing ſeal ſkins, depriving them of the long and 
coarſer hair, leaving only the ſoft fur, or underdown, 
and, at the ſame time, rendering the ſkin or leather 
thin and pliant. The price of thoſe ſkins at Canton 
differed from one to three dollars, or more, accord- 
ing to their quality, and the demand for them at the 
time. The trade was, probably, well worth follow- 
ing, to judge by the eagerneſs with which ſuch an 
aſſemblage of perſons had engaged in it. Perron 
had a ſhare in the general adventure; but the peo- _ 
ple with him were paid in proportion to their ex- 
pertneſs and diligence. Nothing but the proſpect 
of conſiderable advantage could be ſuppoſed to in- 
duce any human beings to reſide fifteen months to- 
gether in a country ſo unpromiſing, and which their 
occupation in it rendered ſo diſguſting. - They killed 
the ſeals as they found them baſking in the ſun, up- 
on the ſtones every where along the ſhore, and round 
the large baſon already mentioned. As the ſkins 
alone were their object, they left the carcaſſes on the 
ground to putrefy at leiſure, ſtrewed in ſuch num- 
bers as to render it difficult to avoid treading on 
them in walking along. A ſhocking ſpectacle was 
thus exhibited at every ſtep, while the ſmell infected 
the atmoſphere around. The people, thus employ. 
ed, were, for the moſt part, remarkable for the ſqua; 
lor and filth of their perſons, clothes, and dwelling. 
Yet none of them ſeemed anxious to catch at an 
opportunity of abandoning the place, before the 
buſineſs for which they came there was completed; 
and one of them, an Engliſhman, had been there for 
ſome time on a former adventure. The ſignals and 
apparent anxiety of two of theſe people, on the hills, 
which attracted ſo much the notice of the Lion, 
| were 
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were occaſioned by the novelty of the ſight, at that 
time, to them, and the defire of inducing the ſhip to 
ſtop, without, perhaps, any diſtinct object of gratifica- 
tion. 

The ſeals, whoſe ſkins are thus an article of com- 
merce, are found here in greater numbers in the 


ſummer than in the winter, when they generally 


keep in deep water, and under the weeds, which 
ſhelter them from the inclemency of the weather. 
In the ſummer months they come aſhore, ſometimes 
in droves of eight hundred or a tliouſand at a time, 
out of which about a hundred are deſtroyed, that 
number being as many as five men can ſkin and peg 
down to dry, in the courſe of a day. Little of the 
oil, which theſe animals might furniſh, is collected, 
for want of caſks to put it in; part of the beſt is 
boiled, and ſerves thoſe people inſtead of butter. 

The ſeal of Amſterdam is the phoca urſina of 
Linnæus. The female weighs, uſually, from ſeven- 
ty to one hundred and twenty pounds, and is from 
three to five feet in length; but the male is con- 
ſiderably larger. In general they are not ſhy: 
ſometimes they plunge into the water inſtantly upon 
any one's approach; but, at other times, remain 
ſteadily on the rocks, bark, and rear themſelves up 
in a menacing poſture ; but the blow of a ſtick upon 
the noſe ſeemed ſufficient to diſpatch them. Moſt 
of thoſe which come aſhore are temales, in the pro- 
portion of more than thirty to one male. Whether, 
in thoſe animals, nature has fixed on fuch an appa- 
rent diſproportion between the two ſexes, or whe- 
ther, while the females have occaſion to ſeek the 
ſhore, the males continue in the deep, has not hither- 
to been aſcertained by any obſervations here. In 
the winter ſeaſon great numbers of ſea lions (phoce 
lconing ), ſome eighteen feet long, crawl out of the 
ſea upon the cauſeway, making a prodigious howl- 


Ing noife. Even the hollow mournful cry of the 
| ſieals 
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ſeals may be diſlinaly heard at the anchorage, which 
is a mile diſtant. from the ſhore. It is thought that 


both ſeals and ſea lions are ſomewhat leſs numerous 
here of late, fince the place has been frequented by 
veſſels for the purpoſe of getting their ſkins. Whales 
abound upon this coaſt in the winter ſeaſon. In the 
ſummer they go into deeper water, and at a farther 
diſtance from the land. 
The ,cove or baſon, on the border of which the 
ſeal-catchers had erected a rude hut, was nearly in 
the form of an ellipſe. On the fide adjacent to the 
ſea, its bank was low, compoſed of rounded ſtones, 
and divided in the middle by a ſhallow communica- 
tion with the ſea, of recent date, as Van Vlaming, a 
Dutch commander, who viſited this place in 1697, 
Teports that there then was none, the intermediate 
cauſeway being, at that time, entire, and at leaſt five 
feet high above the ſurface of the fea. Cloſe to this 
cauſeway, interrupted now, the land on each fide 
riſes ſuddenly from the baſon, and is continued 
round it to the height of, at leaft, ſeven hundred 
feet by trigonometrical admeaſurement. At the 


fame time it is ſo ſteep, as to form an angle with the 


horizon of about fixty-five degrees. The longeſt 
diameter acroſs the furface of the water in this | 
nel was about one thouſand one hundred yards, and 
the ſhorteſt eight hundred and fifty. The circumfe. 
rence, by the water's edge, was about three thouſand 
yards, or a mile and three quarters nearly ; the up- 
per circumference of the funnel mult, conſequently, 
exceed two miles. In almoſt every part of the ſlant- 
ing ſides of this funnel near the water's edge, and in 
the cauſeway dividing it from the ſea, ſeveral ſprings 
of hot water were diſcovered. Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, which ſtood in the air at ſixty-two degrees, 
on being immerſed into one of thoſe hot ſprings, aſ- 
cended immediately to one hundred and ninety-ſix 
degrees. In another, it role to two hundred and. 
four; 
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four; and in a third, on applying the bulb of the 
thermometer to a crevice out of which a ſmall ſtream 
Hued, in leſs than a minute it roſe to the boiling 
point. On various trials, in ſeveral ſprings, it was 
found that the general ſtandard of heat, was that of 
two hundred and twelve degrees, when the bulb of 
the thermometer was applied to the fiſſure from 
whence the water iſſued; and that if a kind of re- 
ſervoir was formed round the ſpring, the water in it 


would generally remain about the temperature of 


two hundred and four degrees. The baſon abound- 
ed with tench, bream, and perch ; and the ſame per- 
fon, who, with a hook and line, had caught fome of 
theſefiſh in the cold water of the baſon, might, with the 
ſame motion of his hand, let them drop into the hot 
adjoining ſpring, where, in fact, they were boiled, in 
the ſpace of fifteen minutes, and fit for eating. A 
regale of this kind was much reliſhed by ſome of the 
gentlemen from the Lion and Hindoſtan. It is eafy 
to pet at the boiling water in the cauſeway, by re- 
moving a few ſtones wherever a ſteam, ariſing from 
among them, denoted the heat beneath. In ſome 
places large beds of moſſes, known by the name of 
marchantia and lycopodium, were growing in great 


luxuriance; out of which, as well, indeed, as from. 


ſeveral fiſſures in the great funnel, iſſued a conſi- 
derable quantity of ſmoke. A part of the moſs 
being torn off, ſome thin hot mud was diſcovered 
underneath in which the bulb of the thermometer 
being immerſed, the quickſilver aſcended, in the 
tube, to the boiling point. By applying the ear to 
the ground, a note like that of bubbling water was 
diſtinctly heard. In many places veins of vitrified 
matter were obſerved to run perpendicularly from 
the water's edge, through ſubſtances that had been 
burned, but not fuſed ; and ſome of the rocks con- 

tained ſeveral beautiful pieces of zeolite. 
Within two hundred yards of the cauteway, and 
connected with it, is a curious inſulated rock or 
| cone, 
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cone, conſiſting of ſeveral horizontal layers of mat- 
ter, ſome approaching to vitrification, others more 
diſtant from that ſtate, but all indicating the opera- 
tion of heat ; and all the appearances ſeemed to con- 
firm the aſſertion of Doctor Gillan that © the iſland 
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of Amſterdam was the product of ſubterraneous 
fire; and bore evident marks of volcanic eruption 


in every part of it. On the weft and ſouth-weſt 


ſides there are four ſmall cones, regularly formed, 
with craters in their centres, in which the lava 
and other volcanic ſubſtances, have every appear- 
ance of recent formation. The heat continues 
{till ſo great, and ſuch a quantity of elaſtic vapours 
iſſues through numberleſs crevices, that there can 
be no doubt of their having been, very lately, in 
a ſtate of eruption. In a thermometer, placed 
upon the ſurface, the quickſilver roſe con- 
ſtantly to one hundred and eighty degrees, and 
when ſunk a little into the aſnes, it advanced to 
two hundred and twelve degrees. It certainly 


would have riſen ſtill higher, but the ſcale being 


graduated only to the point of boiling water, and 
the length of the tube proportioned to that extent, 
the thermometer was immediately withdrawn, 
leſt the increaſing expanſion of the quickſilver 
ſhould burſt the glaſs. The ground vas felt tre- 
mulous under the feet; a ſtone thrown violently 
upon it returned a hollow ſound; and the heat 
was ſo intenſe, for a conſiderable diſtance around, 
that the foot could not be kept for a quarter of a 
minute in the ſame poſition, without being ſcorch- 
ed. But the great crater on the eaſtern ſide, now 
full of water, is by far the Jargeſt here, or 
perhaps elſewhere, and is of an aſtoniſhing 
ſize, conſiderably exceeding in diameter thoſe of 
Etna or Veſuvius. The quantity of matter to be 


thrown up, which required ſo wide an orifice for 
ee its 
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its paſſage, and the force with which ſuch matter 
was impelled, in order to overcome the reſiſtance 
of the ſuperincumbent earth and ſea, muſt have 
been, indeed, prodigious. | 
+ This vaſt crater, according to the aal me- 
thod of computing the antiquity of volcanoes, 
mult have been formed at a very remote period. 
The lava all around its ſides is much decompoſed, 
and has mouldered into duſt, which Ties ; on the 
ſurface, in many parts, to a conſiderable depth. 
The decompoſition has ſupplied a rich foil for the 
long graſs, growing on the ſides of the crater ; 
and has even ſpread over moſt parts of the iſland. 

The fibrous roots of the graſs, extending in all 
directions through the decompoſed lava, and 
volcanic aſhes, and mixed in a decaying ſtate with 
the vegetable mold, produced from the annual 
putrefaction of the leaves and ſtalks, have formed 
a layer of ſoil, ſeveral feet deep, all over the 
iſland. But as it has nothing, except its own 
weight, to compreſs it together, it is of a light 
ſpongy texture, with very little coheſion, and, in 


many places, furrowed and interſected by the 


ſummer rains, and the torrents occaſioned by the 
melting of the ſnow, which lies upon it, in the 
winter, from three to four feet thick, in all thoſe 
places where the ſubterraneous heat is not great 
enough to prevent its accumulation, In fome 
parts theſe furrows and cavities are deeper than 
the level of the common channel. Hence they 


* ſerve the purpoſe of {mall natural relervoirs. 


The water flows into them from all the neighbour- 
ing ground; and as their ſides are ſhaded, and 
almoſt covered over by the leaves of the long oraſs; 
growing from their edges in oppolite directions, 
the rays of the ſun are ®xcluded, and very little 
is loſt by evaporation. Theſe reſervoirs, however, 


are very ſmall, and but few in number; the 
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4 largeſt could not contain more than three or four 

*© hogſheads of water; and there is none elſe to be 
* found, except in the ſprings on the ſides of the 
large crater. 

Ihe ſoil every where being light and ſpongy, 
<« and full of holes, formed in it by ſea-birds for 
6 neſts, is very troubleſome to walk upon; the 
foot breaks through the ſurface, and ſinks deep 
at every ſtep; a circumſtance which renders the 
journey acroſs the iſland uncommonly fatiguing, 
“although it be ſcarcely-three miles from the edge 
«© of the great crater to the oppolite weſt fide, 
There is one place, near the centre of the iſland, 
© extending about two hundred yards in length, 
* and ſomewhat leſs in breadth, where particular 
* caution is neceſſary in walking over it. From 
* this ſpot a hot ſreſh ſpring is ſuppoſed to derive 
* its ſource, finding its way through the interſtices 
© of the lava to the great crater, and burſting out 
a little above the water covering its bottom. The 
© heat in this upper ſpot is too great to admit of 
© vegetation. The ſurface is covered with a kind 

* of mud or paſte, formed from the aſhes, moiſtened 
5 « by ſteam conſtantly riſing from below. When 
** the mud is removed, the vapour iſſues forth with 


* violence, and in ſome parts copiouſly. This 
* mud 1s ſo hot, that a gentleman who, inadver- 


<* tently, ſtepped into it, had his foot ſeverely 
* ſcalded by it. The fame cauſes, which have pre- 
vented vegetation on tl:is ſpot, have had the fame 
hy * effect on the four cones recently thrown up. 

Their ſurfaces are covered with athes only; nor 
< 18 there the leaſt appearance even of moſs on the 
* ſurrounding lava, for the production of which 
there does not appear to have elapſed a ſufficient 
length of time ſince tie cones were formed; but 
this is not the caſe with the lava of the great pri- 


* mary crater ; for in thoſe parts of it where the 
6 edges 
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“ edges are more perpendicular, and where, con- 
“ ſequently, the mouldering decompoſed earth, 
« having no baſis' to ſupport it, flides down the 
« ſides of the rock, pretty long moſs was generally 
found growing upon it. All the ſprings or re- 
« ſervoirs of hot water, except one only, were 


* brackiſh. One ſpring derives its ſource from the 


« high ground, and ridges of the crater. The wa- 
ter in it, inſtead of boiling upwards through the 
& ſtones and mud, as in the other ſprings, flows 
“ downward with a conſiderable velocity, in a ſmall 
collected ſtream. Its temperature has been found 
* not to exceed one hundred and twelve degrees. 
“ The hand could be. eaſily kept in it for a con- 
„ ſiderable time. It is a pretty ſtrong chalybeate. 
„ The ſides of the rock whence it iſſues, and of 
„the cavity into which it falls, are incruſted with 
« ochre depoſited from it. This is the water uſed 
* by the ſeamen dwelling upon the ifland. They 
“ feel no inconvenience from its uſe ; and habit 
& has reconciled them to its taſte, When the 


great crater is viewed from the high ground, it 


ce appears to have been originally a perfect circle; 
but to have been encroached upon by the ſea on the 
“ eaſtern ſide, where the flood tide ſtrikes violently. 
The rocks of lava, which formed the edge of 
© the crater on that ſide, have fallen down. The 
depth of the water in the crater is about one hun- 
“ dred and ſeventy feet, rendering the whole height 
« of the crater, from the bottom to its upper ridge, 
* nearly, if not quite, nine hundred feet. The 
lofty rocks, forming this ridge, are the higheſt 


Ld 
* 


parts of the iſland, which ſeem to have been ori- 


* ginally produced by the melted lava, flowing 
* down on all ſides from hence. Thus there is a 
* gradual ſlope from the edges of the crater to the 
„ ſea: and the lava, though very irregular, and 
„lying in mixed ruin and confuſton immediately 
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e around the crater, aſſumes a more uniform ap- 
% pearance at ſome diſtance, layer reſting regularly 
* upon layer, with a graduat declivity the whole 
* way down to the ſea. This diſpoſition of the 
layers is particularly obſervable in the weſt ſide, 
„% where the happen to terminate in an abrupt pre- 
&« cipice. The eruptions that took place, at differ- 
© ent periods, appear here diſtinctly marked by the 
“ different layers that are found with regular divi- 
“ ſions between them, the glaſly lava being under- 
** molt ; the compact, next; the cellular lava next 


% above; over it the volcanic aſhes and lighter 


* ſubſtances, and a layer of vegetable mold cover- 
“ ing the whole.” 

The iſland appears, indeed, in ſuch a ſtate of vol- 
canic inflammation, that from the ſhips' decks at 
night were obſerved, upon the heights of the iſland, 
ſeveral fires, iſſuing out of the crevices of the earth, 
more conſiderable, but in other reſpects reſembling 
ſomewhat the nightly flames at Pietra Mala, in the 
mountains between Florence and Bologna, or thoſe 
near Bradley in Lancaſhire, occaſioned by ſome of 
the coal pits having taken fire. In the day nothing 
more than ſmoke could be perceived. 

The iſland of Amſterdam lies in thirty- eight de- 
grees forty- two minutes ſouth latitude, and in ſe- 
venty-fix degrees fifty- four minutes longitude eaſt of 
Greenwich, The variation of the compaſs in the 
great crater was nineteen degrees fifty minutes welt- 
ward of the north pole. Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter, during the Lion's ſtay, about ſixty two degrees. 
The length of the iſland from north to ſouth is up- 
wards of four miles, its breadth from eaſt to welt 
about two miles and a half, and its circumference 
eleven miles, comprehending a ſurface of about eight 
ſquare miles, or five thouſand one hundred and 

twenty acres, almoſt the whole of which 1s e 

with 
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with a fertile foil. The iſland is inacceſſible except 
on the eaſt ſide, where the great crater forms a har- 
bour, the entrance to which is deepening annually, 
and might, by the aid of art, be made fit for the 
paſſage of large ſhips. The tides run in and out at 
the rate of three miles an hour, and riſe perpendi- 
cularly eight or nine feet on the full and change of 
the moon. Their direction is ſouth-eaſt by ſouth, 

and north-eaſt by north. A northerly wind makes 
the Ingheſt tide. The water is eight or ten fathoms 


deep almoſt cloſe to the edge of the crater. Ihe 


Engliſhman who had been, for the ſecond time, 
upon the iſland, gave a very unfavourable account 
of the weather during the winter months. In the 
lummer months it was acknowledged to be very fine, 
and eaſterly winds uncommon ; but the winter was 
always boiſterous, with hail ad ſnow, and a great 
{well produced by winds blowing conſtantly from the 
north-weſt or ſouth-weſt quarters. In thoſe times, 
he ſaid, a whirlwind was ſometimes ſeen to {weep 
off the ſurface of the water in the crater, and to 
raiſe it in vaſt ſheets to the very top of tlie furround- 


ing ſides, already mentioned to be found by admea- 


ſurement no leſs than ſeven hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular height. 
The ſmall veſſel, in which the preſent inhabitants 


of the iſland were brought to it in the preceding 
September, remained either at anchor or in the offing 


for eight weeks; during the whole of which time, 


a boat was able to land only twice; and, in conſe- 


quence, they were left with ſuch a ſcanty fupply of 
proviſions, that they muſt have periſhed, had not 


the ifland furniſhed them with plenty of fiſh and 
fowl. They ſtood moſt in need of vegetable food; 


but beſide what was given to them from the Lion 


and Hindoſtan, the gardeners planted potatoes and 
other vegetables round their hut, which may prove 


a ſcaſonable 
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a ſeaſonable relief to them, or to their ſucceſſors 
upon the iſland : a circumſtance the more deſirable 
from its lying in the track of ſhips for China, as 
well as 0 thoſe bound, by the outer paſſage, to the 
eaſtern ſide of Hindoſtan. | 

The ſea ſupplies this iſland with excellent fiſh, 
particularly a kind of cod, which was equally re- 
liſhed whether freſh or ſalted. Cray fiſh was in ſuch 
abundance on the bar acroſs the entrance into the 
crater, that at low water they might be taken by the 
hand. At the anchorage of the ſhips the people 
took them by letting down into the ſea baſkets, in 
which were baits of ſharks' fleſh. In a few minutes, 
the baſkets being drawn up, were found half filled 
with cray fiſh. Hooks and lines ſpeedily procured 
a change of diet for a week, This circumſtance was 
the more extraordinary, as ſharks and dog-fiſh, of 
uncommon ſize, abounded in the ſame place, which 
are known to be ſo voracious, and ſuch enemies to 
all other fiſh. One ſhark was caught meaſuring 
eleven feet in length, and near five in circumterence. 
In his maw was found a penguin entire, an animal 
claſſed by all naturaliſts among birds, but certainly 
partaking much of the fiſhy tribe, not only by its 
frequent reſidence in the water, which renders it a 
prey to ſharks, but by its ſcale-like feathers, and its 
fin-like wings. The ſpecies here found in vaſt abund- 
ance, often baſking and ſtanding erect on the rocks, 
in company with the ſeals, is diſtinguiſhed by Lin- 
nzus by the name of chry/ocoma, ' having large yel- 
low feathers, forming two ſemicircles over the eyes, 
like eyebrows. 

Ok all the birds which frequent this ſpot, ſo ex- 
traordinary in its origin, formation, and appear- 
ance, not one is common to the ſame degree of la- 
titude in the northern hemiſphere. Of the larger 
kind were ſeveral ſpecies of the albatroſs; on examin- 
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ing one of which, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


exulans, it was found that inſtead of having only the 
rudiments of a tongue, as ſyppoſed by naturaliſts, 


it had one equalling half the length of the bill.. 


The yellow-billed albatrols is not quite ſo large as 
the former; but the brown albatroſs is of a greater 
bulk. The ſpecimen of the latter, carried on board 
the Lion, weighed ſixteen pounds, the expanſion of 
its wings was nine feet, the plumage particularly 
thick upon the breaſt. The albatrols finds a dif- 
ficulty in raiſing itſelf on a ſudden into the air; but 
is obliged to ſtart from a precipice, or to run a con- 
ſiderable way upon the ground, in order to acquire 
an impetus or quantity of motion ſufficient to lift 
bim on the wing. When in the water, he makes 
ſeveral efforts before he can riſe out of it. Another 
large bird is likewiſe common here, called the great 
black petrel, and is the procellaria equinoctialis of 
Linnæus; it is the determined enemy of the alba- 
troſs, whom it attacks always, whenever it finds 


him on the wing, but quits as ſoon as the albatroſs 


takes to the water, which is his conſtant refuge in 
ſuch rencounters. This petrel is a fierce and vora- 
cious animal ; though one of them ſoon grew tame 
on board the Lion, eating quictly the garbage and 
offals ſet before it; and ſeemed to take great de- 
light in bathing in a tub of tea water; and it was, 
therefore, often indulged in that luxury. This 
bird-is a ſtill more fatal enemy to the blue petrel 
of Amſterdam, or procellaria for/teri, than to the 
albatroſs. It devours only the heart and liver of 
the former, leaving the reſt untouched. Hundreds 
of them, thus eviſcerated, were found lying upon 
the earth throughout the iſland. They hide them- 
ſelves under ground in the day-time, in order to 
elcape, if poſſible, from their deſtroyer. Some- 

| times, 
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times, indeed, in that fituation, they make a noiſe, 
by which they are difcovered. At night they come- 
abroad, and thence are termed night birds by the 
people at Amſterdam; but being fond of flocking 
to any light, they fall into —2 ſnare laid for 
them by the ſeal-catchers, who kindle torches for 
that purpoſe, and kill multitudes of them. They 
conſtitute indeed the principal food' of theſe people, 
who think it very good. This blue petrel is about 
the ſize of a pigeon. Another petrel, of a much 
ſmaller ſize and darker colour, frequents this iſland 
hkewiſe. It is often obſerved upon the ocean in 
bad weather, and is therefore called the ſtormy 
petrel; or in the ſailors? language, alluſive to ſome 
witch's ſtory, now forgotten, Mother Cary's chicken. 

The prettieſt of the feathered tribe, inhabiting or 
viſiting Amſterdam, was the filver bird, or /terna 
hirundo, about the ſize of a large ſwallow or ſwift, 
with a forked or ſwallow tail. The bill and legs 
are of a bright crimſon colour, the belly white, the 
back and wings bluiſh aſfi- colour. This bird ſub- 
ſiſts chiefly on ſmall fiſh, which it picks up as they 
are ſwimming near the ſurface of the water. Mr. 

Maxwell ſhot a ſilver bird flying; and as it fell, a 
fiſh of about three inches long was found held croſs- 


wiſe by its bill. Theſe birds range about in very 


conſiderable numbers, and with no apprehenſion of 
danger. Whenever a young one was taken, the 
others kept fluttering about the captor for a con- 
ſiderable time, making all the noiſe they could, and 
ſeeming to threaten as if they meant to ſtrike or 
dart upon his head, in order to frighten and force 
him to give up his prize. 

In the tour which ſome of the gentlemen from the 
Lion made of this ſmall but ſingular iſland, they 
were accompanied by Perron, the chief of the fea- 
fa 1 ing men then reſident upon it, who very readily 

offered 
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offered to conduct them, as he was acquainted with 
the path leading up the fide of the hill or tunnel, by 


which alone it was poſſible to aſcend it; and even 


there not without labour, and ſome riſk. Above, 
there was found a level, extending about a mite ; 


afterwards, a gradual declivity towards the ſea, to 


within fifty yards, where the groùnd ends in a pre- 
cipice, inacceſſible from below, except in one place, 
to which a path communicates with the high land. 
By this the ſeal-catchers are enabled to pals to the 
ſhore, when the direction of the wind induces the 
ſeals to ſeek protection from the roughneis of the 
water on the oppoſite fide. When the party return- 
ed to the eaſtward of the iſland where the ſhips had 


been at anchor, they were perceived to be preparing 


for departure ; and the gentlemen, who telt them- 
ſelves indebted to Perron for his complaiſance and 
attention to them on their little tour, as well as for 
his ready communication of whatever he had ob- 
ſerved during his ſtay upon the iſland, had the 
mortification to find that he had, for his reward, 
been deſpoiled, during his abſence with them, of no 
inconſiderable proportion of the ſkins, which muſt 


have coſt ſo much, to a man of his decent manners 


and diſpoſition, to collect. While he was away 
from the hut where they were kept, fome perſons 
from the ſhips, ſuſpected to be above the rank of 
common ſeamen, brought ſpirituous liquors aſhore, 
which was a temptation too ſtrong for the other 
ſeal-catchers to reſiſt. They firſt began to bargain 
upon reaſonable conditions, except offering a proper- 
ty not their own; but when once they had taſted 
the rum in ſufficient quantity to affect their under- 


ſtanding, they leflened the heap of {kins with a pro- 


fuſion which knew no bounds ; and Perron had to 
regret, his good nature to ſtrangers, which gave the 
opportunity of thus injuring him, and to lament the 
arrival of Engliſh ſhips at the place of his abode. Sir 
| | | Eraſmus 
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Eraſmus Gower, who felt much indignation when | 


he heard the ſtory, ordered a general ſearch to be 
made for the ſkins thus unwarrantably acquired, 
Some were found; and. it was intended to leave 
them at Cariton ; for the Lion was already under 
fail from Amſterdam before he could know the fact. 


How ſubſequent events rendered this determination 


yain, will hereafter be related to the reader. 

St. Paul's, or the iſland lying in ſight, and to the 
northward of Amſterdam, differed in appearance 
materially from the latter. It preſented no very 
high land, or any riſing in a conic form. It was 
overſpread with ſhrubs and trees of a middling ſize. 
It was ſaid to abound with freſh water; but had no 
good anchorage near it, or any place of eaſy landing. 
The ſhips loſt ſight of both .thoſe iſlands, on the 
evening of the ſecond of February, 1793. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ENTRANCE INTO THE STRAITS OF SUNDA. VISIT 


TO BATAVIA AND BANTAM, IN THE ISLAND OF 
JAVA. VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN EXTREMITY OF 
THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA. PASSAGE THROUGH 
THE STRAITS OF BANKA TO PULO CONDORE, 


Arres having failed in high ſouthern latitudes 


during as much of the year 1793 as had hitherto 
been ſpent, and traverſed an ocean of more extent 
than is found continuous within the boundaries of 
Europe, but in a part where there was no likelihood 
of meeting any veſlels, the Embaſſador and other 
paſſengers of the Lion and Hindoſtan began, at 
length, to indulge the hope of getting ſoon into a 
track, where they might obtain intelligence, through 
the homeward bound ſhips from China, of the im- 
preſſion which the notification of the Embaſſy had 
made there. Thoſe ſhips generally find it neceſſary 
to deviate to the ſouthward of the direct route, in 
order to get into latitudes where the winds are moſt 
tavourable for a paſſage home. The Lion and Hin- 
doſtan were, indeed, till conſiderably to the ſouth- 
ward of ſuch a route; but in making an oblique 


courſe to the north-eaſt, in order to get into the 


Straits of Sunda, there was a probability that they 


would meet the homeward bound ſhips, ſailing in 


the oppoſite direction, from the Straits? mouth. The 
wind did not always favour the intention of the for- 
mer; and, ſometimes, blew from the very point to- 
wards which they wiſhed to ſteer. | It ſoon, how- 
ever, changed, not indeed entirely to the oppolite 
point; but to that, from whence it came, in the 
nautical phraſe, upon the quarter, in which fituati- 
on, as the wind could be * to act upon many 

more 
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more ſails, than if it ſtruck merely upon the ſtern in 
the exact direction of the veſſel's courſe, it produces 
a more conſiderable effect; and the Lion's motion 
was ſo accelerated as to go no leſs than two hundred 
and thirty- nine miles on the day ſhe returned within 
the tropics, being more than had been before accom- 
pliſhed, in an equal time, during the whole voyage. 

While the breeze was freſh, the weather, notwith- 
ſanding the ſun's vertical heat, was always pleaſant, 
The tropic birds, remarkable for their very high 
flight, and their long tail feathers, began to appear 
again; and the porpoiſes to play upon the waters; 
while the flying fiſh were ſeen in numbers, eſcaping 
only from their finny purſuers, to become a prey to 
the winged tribe, that was watching to dart upon 
them as ſoon as they roſe above the water. Several 
water-ſpouts were now obſerved ; ſome reſemblin 
jet d'eaus, almoſt reaching to the lowered clouds, 
ſome not unlike the blowing of a whale. 

The ſhips ſpread more than uſual from each other, 
in order to embrace a greater extent of the horizon, 
and thereby have a better chance of eſpying any vel. 
ſel which might be ſteering from the Straits of Sun- 
da towards Europe. Moſt perſons in the Lion and 
Hindoſtan prepared for ſuch a meeting; which could 
be only of ſhort rontinuance, by writing letters to 
ſend to their connexions and friends at home; an 
occupation which recalled, for a moment, their diſ- 
tant cares, and renewed all their ſenſations of friend- 
ſhip and affection. In the ardour of ſearching for 
other ſhips, the Lion and Hindoſtan, who had kept 
fo conſtantly. together, in paſſing through upwards 
of a hundred degrees of latitude, and ſtill more of 
longitude, ſeparated, by ſome accident, now for the 
firſt time. Each purſued his route for North Iſland, 
being the accuſtomed rendezvous in the Straits of 
Sunda. 

The diſadvantage of a long continuance at ſea 


became now apparent, from the ſcorbutic ſymptoms 
which 
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which began to affect ſeveral of both the crews, not- 
withſtanding the meaſures taken for the preſervation 
of their health, which have been already mentioned ; 

to which may be added the uſe of anti-ſcorbutics, 
ſuch as the mixture of ſour-crout, or pickled cab- 
bage, in their food ; and the occaſional diſtribution 
amongſt them of the effence of malt. They were 
much gratified by the indulgence allowed them of 


tobacco. It was hoped that the air of land, to 


which they were now approaching, and the ule of 
freſh vegetables to be found there, might prove ſtill 
more efteQual remedies. The officers of the Lion 
expected, when they got into the twentieth degree 
of ſouth latitude, and the hundredth degree of eaſt 
longitude, or upwards, from Greenwich, that the 
appearance of weeds, land birds, or of fiſh frequent- 
ing ſhores, would have indicated the neighbourhood 
of land, as Cloat's iſland and the Tryal rocks are 
laid down thereabouts in ſeveral charts; but no ſuch 
traces were perceived until they were within ſeven 
degrees of the latitude of the Line, and ſomewhat 
more than one hundred and three degrees eaſt lon- 
gitude, when they ſaw a very ſmall iſland, which 
they ſuppoſed to be that which is called Clapp's 


iſland, not above ſeven or eight miles in circumfe- 


rence; but it is high enough to be ſeen, in clear 
weather, at the diſtance of as many leagues. The 
next day being the twenty-fiith of February, 1793, 
they came in fight of the moſt weſterly point of the 
iſland of Java, called Java head; and, foon after- 
wards, ſaw Prince's iſland at the entrancs'ef the 
Straits of Sunda. 

The great iſland of Sumatra by its ſouth-eaſt, and 
that of Java, by its north-weſt, extremity, approacł- 
ing to each other, form thoſe ſtraits between them, 
which are interſperſed with a number of ſmall iſles; 
the whole diſplaying a ſcenery, inferior indeed in 
grandeur to that of the lofty range of mountains 


round the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, but ſcarcely to 
be 
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be exceeded in the ſoftneſs, richneſs, and gaiety of 
its appearance. The two great iſlands, firſt menti- 
oned, which are low, and in ſome places marſhy, 
near the ſhore, rile afterwards in a gradual ſlope 
towards the interior of the country, admitting in 
their aſcent every variety of ſituation, and all the 
different tints of verdure. Of the ſmaller iflands, a 


few have ſteep and naked ſides, ſuch as one in the 


middle of the {trait, which the Engliſh navigators 
have diſtinguiſhed, on that account, by the name of 
Thwart-the-way, and two very ſmall round ones cal- 
led, from their figures, the Cap and Button; but 
molt of the others are entirely level, founded upon 
beds of coral, and covered with trees. Some of 
theſe iſlands are ſurrounded with a white ſandy 


beach, viſited frequently by turtle; but moſt of them 


are adorned with thick ſhrubbery to the water's 
edge, the roots being waſhed by the ſea, or the 
branches dipping into it; and on the outſide are 
ſhoals, in which a multitude of little aquatic animals 
are buſied in framing calcareous habitations for 
their reſidence and protection. Thoſe fabrics gra- 
dually emerge above the ſurface of the water, and, 
at length, by the adventitious adheſion of vegetable 
matter, giving birth to plants and trees, become new 
iſlands, or add to the ſize of thoſe already produced 
by the ſame means. It is impoſſible not to be ſtruck 
with the diverſified operations of nature for obtain- 
ing the ſame end, whether employed in originally 
fixing the granite foundation of the Brazils, or in 
throwing up, by ſome ſudden and ſubſequent con- 
vulſion, the iſland of Amſterdam, or in continuing 
to this hour, through the means of animated beings, 
the formation of new lands in the Straits of Sunda. 

One of theſe coralline productions is North 
Iſland, where the Lion found the Hindoſtan at an- 
chor. The latter met, near the mouth of the Straits, 
with one of the Ealt India Company's ſhips return- 
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ing home from China, She had brought diſpatches 
from the Company's Commiſſioners at Canton to 
the Embaſſador, which, after the ſhips had waited 
ten days for his Excellency at Batavia, were left 
there for him. On the Lion's proceeding, together 
with the Hindoſtan, to that place, the voyage was 
found to reſemble a ſhort trip of pleaſure. The ſea 
was perfectly ſmooth ; and its ſurface ſtudded with 
innumerable cluſters of coral iſlands. The ſubſtance 
of which'they are compoſed is in a hard ſtate, and 


ſimilar to rock; but in various places conſiderable 


quantities of zoophytes were dragged from the ſea, 
ſome of a fleſhy, and ſome of a leathery texture. 
Of the corals there were vaſt maſſes, and of various 
ſpecies, the madrepora, cellipora, and tubipora, of 
different ſhapes, flat, round, and branched ; and, as 
to colour, brown, white, and blue; and all theſe 
colours not unfrequently in the ſame ſpecimen z but 
none red, except the tubipora muſica. 

Of the prodigious variety of aquatic animals, in- 
dependently of thoſe which produce the coral iſlands, 
a large proportion is doomed to move only along the 
bottom of the ſea, of which the moſt numerous here 


were the ſea urchin, ſtar fiſh, and the holothuria. 


Others are ſtill more confined in their movements 
than the common oyſter, whoſe ſhells are not im- 
moveably fixed to a particular ſpot, but are ſome- 
times tranſported from one bank to znother, by the 
impulſe of tides or currents, or other motion of the 
waters near them; whereas there are animals of a 
ſimilar kind, which, beſide being incloſed in a bi- 
valve ſhell, are imbedded, with the ſhell itſelf, in a 
large maſs of calcareous rock, having only a ſuffici- 
ent play for the hinges, that the valves may open, 
and ſhut upon whatever prey the paſſing waves caſual- 
ly waft towards them. Theſe are ſome, among the 


many inſtances, of the regular gradations of animal 
life, 
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life, from rapid motion and exquiſite ſenſibility, to the 


borders of mere vegetable irritability ; where thoſe 
two kingdoms of nature ſeem to meet, and to be con-. 
founded together. The coral rocks above the ſur- 


face, on which vegetation flouriſhed, were many of 
them ſo ſmall, as to contain. each only a ſingle item, 


like a veſſel's malt, upon it; the whole of them 


preſenting, to a diſtant view, the appearance of ſeve- 
ral fleets of ſhipping. Within one of theſe cluſters, 
diſtinguiſhed, from its number, by the name of the 
Thouſand Iflands, the Lion and Hindoſtan anchor- 
ed, during the night. The iky was clear, and the 
ſtars ſhone with ſingular luſtre. "Thoſe of the firſt 
and ſecond magnitude, might be obſerved, diſtinct- 


ly, riſing from the horizon, or deſcending beneath 
it; and their amplitudes, or diſtances from the 


eaſt or welt points, might have been taken as accu- 
rately as that of the ſun or moon. The ſouthern 
conſtellations of the centaur, croſs, and argo, ſeem- 
ed to form a brighter portion of the firmament than 
any which the eye can reach from high northern 
latitudes. 

The ſhips arrived on the art of March in Ba- 
tavia road, which lies in ſix degrees ten minutes 
ſouth latitude, and in one hundred and ſix degrees 


fifty- one minutes eaſtern longitude from Green- 


wich; the variation of the compaſs about half a de- 
gree to the weſtward of the pole. In this paſſage to 
Batavia there are ſeveral ſnoals. Beacons are fixed 
on ſome, to point out the danger; others are not 
even noticed in the marine charts made by the 
Dutch, at an early period of their ſettlement on this 
coaſt; and are ſuppoſed to be collections of coral, 

formerly lying deeper, but which, by continual ac- 
cretion, have riſen nearer to the ſurface. That 
there is ſome increaſe of land, from other cauſes, at 
the entrance of Batavia, 1s evident from an inſpec- 
tion of the plan of that city, taken about a century 


and a half ago, of which a copy is inſerted in Ogil- 
by's 
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by's account, of the Dutch Embaily' to China. Ac- 
cording to. this plan, the principal fort or citadel of 
Batavia was ſituated cloſe to the beach, and a dou- 
ble row of piles driven a conſiderable way, perhaps 
a mile, out into the ſhallow ſea, to denote the ſafeſt 
paſſage to be between them; whereas now there is 
land, and even a row of Notes on one ſide, to the 
very extremity of thoſe piles. This increaſe was, 
however, greatly aſſiſted, it not chiefly effected, by 
human induſtry, exerted in banking up the earth 
waſhed from the mountains by the river, which is 
much more ſteep and rapid at its origin than where 
it empties 1tſelf into the ſea. 

A circular range of iſlands protects the road of 
Batavia from any heavy ſwell, and renders it a ſafe 
place for ſhips to anchor in: and it is large enough 
to contain all thoſe that double the Cape of Good 
Hope. 'Fhe great number of Dutch veſſels lying 
before the city was alone ſufficient to announce it to 
be their principal place of trade, as well as the ſeat 
of their chief government in Aſia. The Chineſe 
junks, alſo, ſo ill calculated for long voyages, which 
were at anchor in the road, already indicated the 


vicinity of that empire. Few of the buildings of 


the city of Batavia were perceptible from the road, 
except the dome of the great church; the reſt be- 
ing chiefly hidden, as well as ſhaded, by the large 
leaves of lofty palms, and other high and ſpreading 
trees. 

The Embaſſador, after having been complimented 
on board, on the part of the Dutch government, 
was received on ſhore with diſtinguiſhed honours ; 
tho” his miſſion had created there ſtrong alarms. No 
account, it ſeems, had reached Batavia of the liberal 
communication, and proffer of ſervice, made to the 
States General by the adminiſtration of Great Bri- 
tain, upon the occaſion of the Embaſſy, When 
theſe were now announced by the Embaſſador to the 

VOL. I. | N Governor 
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Governor and Council, the ſecret apprehenſions that 
had been entertained by them were frankly acknow- 
ledged; as well as the intention of their agents at 
Canton to join in counterading his Excellency 
there as much as lay in their power. The govern- 
ment of Batavia was made ſenfible that there was 
room enough for the commeree of both nations; 
and the Council immediately determined to ſend in- 
ſtructions to Canton for uniting with, inſtead of op- 
poſing, the efforts of the Embaſſador; from whence 
it was to be hoped that every European nation, 
trading to China, would be benefited in the end. 
The diſpatches his Excellency received here from 
the Commiſſioners of the Englifh Faft India Com- 
pany at Canton, augured favourably for his honour- 
able reception at the court of Pekin. The Com- 
miſſioners mentioned that * having applied to two 
& of the principal Chineſe merchants to ſolicit an 
«© audience from the Fouyen or Governor of Can- 
* ton, in the abſence of the Viceroy of the pro- 


ce vince, in order to deliver a letter to him from 


„ the Chairman of the Court of Pirectors of the 
« Faſt India Company; thoſe merchants readily 


“ gueſſed that the letter related to the Embaſſy, of 


„ which the rumour had ſpread amongſt them; 
and expreſſed ſome degree of apprehenſion leſt 
the meaſure might, in its conſequences, affect the 
< trade, property, or perſonal ſecurity of the native 
* merchants at Canton; but that the Commiſſioners 
* aſſured them that it would rather be productive 
** of good than of ill conſequences to all the trad- 
ing part of the community; that the motives of the 
* Embaſly were anxioully inquired into, on the part 
* of the officers of government, as a preliminary 
* ſtep to the audience required by the Commiſſon- 
«© ers, who declared that nothing further was in— 


<* tended than to affect a {trier friendſhip between 


*r the courts of London and Pekin, and an . 


F 
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« of that intercourſe, which had been carried on 
“for ſo many years, to the advantage of both na- 
* tions ; that this explanation was probably fatis- 
« factory, as the day for their reception was fixed 
at an earlier period than could have been expect- 
« ed, from the procraſtinating and ſuperſtitious tem- 
«« per of the Chineſe; that a meſfage was after- 
„ wards, however, ſent by the Governor to learn 
« the rank and fituation of the perſon from whom 
the letter came; and whether he was a ſervant 


of the King, and held an office under his ſeal ; 


« that in anſwer it was ſaid, that the letter, though 
“ not written by an immediate ſervant of the King, 
«« was ſent to the Viceroy with his Majeſty's know- 
edge, to announce the approach ori his Embaſla- 
« dor to Pekin; that in conſequence, however, of 
ce the letter not having been written by an immedi- 
<« ate officer of the crown, nor to be delivered by 
“ perſons in its ſervice, but in that only of the Com- 


< pany, objections aroſe to the intended form of 
cc their reception; but as any conteſt about ce- 


«© remony might have been followed by a refuſal to 
cc receive the letter, till an anſwer could be obtained 
« from Pekin, (which was a ſubterfuge that the 
6 Hoppo, or mandarine more immediately connect- 
© ed with Europeans, and intereſted in preventing 


< repreſentations of any kind from reaching Pekin,) 
© betrayed a diſpgfition of urging to the Fouyen, 


<« it was determined to deliver the letter in any 


© manner that might be preſcribed. It became necel- 
* fary, likewiſe, to communicate its contents; and 


„ it was with no {mall trouble and difficulty that the 
< Chineſe merchants, who were the only interpre- 
< ters, could be brought to comprehend the parti- 
, culars of the letter, and the real object of the 
* Embaſſy. The want of a competent linguiſt, and 
<< the neceſſity of encouragement to attain the Chi- 
„ nele language, under the obſtacles to be encoun- | 


8 
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_y tered in ſuch a purſuir, were, badge, never ſo 
„ apparent as on this occaſion; and the Engliſh 


“ commiſſioners could not but lament the want of 


an interpreter of their own nation, capable of 
& conceiving and rendering the ſpirit of the letter, 
* and of carrying on with aden e a conference 
& both delicate and important. That it ended, 

however, in a promiſe that the letter ſhould be 
ce forwarded to the Emperor; and the reſult made 
ec known to them through the Chineſe merchants, 
That accordingly, ſome time afterwards, his Im- 
„ perial Majeſty's pleaſure was publiſhed upon the 


ay ſubject, in an edi& declaring his ſatisfaQion at 


ce the intended Embaſſy ; and giving orders that 
.< pilots ſhould be properly ſtationed to conduct the 

« ſhips, in which the Embaſſador and the preſents 
* from the King of Great Britain were expected, 
“ into the port of Tien-fing, or any other they 
“ might think more convenient, or prefer.” The 
Commiſſioners added, that“ the impreſſion looked 
for from the Embaſly had already taken place on 
£* the officers of government at Canton. Leſs in- 
< terruption to foreign trade, and a more ready at- 
«tention to the repreſentations of the Commiſl on- 
ers, were very apparent; and the Hoppo was al- 
„ ready faid to have in contemplation to aboliſh 
„ the extravagant charges at Macao, by which 
er means one of the principal impoſitions upon fo- 
„ reigners would be fuppreſled.” 

The communication of theſe diſpatches to the Ba- 
tavian government, which felt now a common inte- 


reſt in the preſent Embaſſy, occaſioned additional 


feſtivities to thoſe with which it was intended to ce- 
lebrate the anniverſary of the birth of the Prince of 
Orange, Stadtholder of the United Provinces. His 
high office and commanding influence, particularly 
in the affairs of the Eait India Company of that 
country, placed him upon the level of a ſovereign ; 


and his lerene highneſs was much more the _ 
0 
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of reſpect and apparent attachment than the States 
General, though nominally his ſuperiors. The 


mingled taſte and united luxuries of a Dutch and 
Eaſtern entertainment, to which the Embaſſador and 


his ſuite were all invited, were diſplayed upon the 
occaſion. It was given at the houſe of the Gover- 
nor-general, a little way out of town; the road to 
it led through an avenue of trees, bordered by canals, 
near which, on one ſide, the humours of a Flemiſh 
fair were exhibited, for the amuſement of the peo- 
ple ; and on the other, upon ſuch a large cart as 1s 
ſuppoſed to be the original ſcene of dramatic per- 
formances, appeared ſeveral Chineſe actors, whom 
ſome of the Governor's new gueſts would have pre- 
ferred ſtopping to obſerve, rather than to partake 
of the ſumptuous banquet within doors. This ban- 
quet was preceded by a ball, and accompanied by 
illuminations and fire-works in the garden, which 
ſeemed multiplied. by reflexion from the ſeveral 
pieces of water that covered a great proportion of 
the ground; nor did the company ſeparate till near 
the morning. 

Notwithſtanding theſe occaſional ſcenes of merri- 
ment, implying the enjoyment of health and vigour, 
the greateſt number of the Dutch ſettlers in Batavia, 
ſuch as were commonly ſeen at their doors, or met 
with in the ſtreets, appeared wan, weak, and languid, 
as if labouring with the. diſcaſe of death.”* Their 
place of reſidence, indeed, is ſituated in the midſt of 
ſwamps and ſtagnated pools, trom whence they are 
every morning ſaluted with“ a congregation of 
“ foul and peſtilential vapours,” whenever the fea 


breeze ſets in, and blows over this moraſs. The 


meridian ſun raiſes from the ſhallow and muddy ca- 
nals, with which the town 1s interſected, deleterious 
miaſmata into the air; and the trees with which the 


quays and ſtreets are crowded, emit noxious exha- 


lations in the night. 'The ſudden tranſition likewiſe 
| | from 
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from a cold northern region to the middle of the 
torrid zone, without the adoption of the habits re- 
quiſite in the latter, muſt render the human frame 
more liable to be affected by any cauſes of diſeaſe. 
Doctor Gillan underſtood that there were but 
&< few examples of ſtrangers remaining in Batavia 
& long without being attacked by fever, which is 
„ the general denomination, 1n that place, for illneſs 
Jof every kind. Europeans, ſoon after their arri. 
val, firſt become languid and feeble; and in a 
« few weeks, ſometimes in a few days, are taken ill. 
& The diſorder at firſt, is commonly a tertian ague, 
c which, after two or three paroxyſms, becomes a 
6 double tertian, and then a continued remittent, 
e“ that frequently carries off the patient in a ſhort 


ce time. Many fall victims to the ſecond or third 


fit; but in theſe caſes a conſtant delirium, and a 
« great determination of the blood to the brain ac- 
„company the other ſymptoms. In ſome it begins 
c jn a quotidian form, with regular intermiſſions for 
a day or two; and then becomes a continued re- 
«© mittent, attended with the ſame fatal conſequences 
& as the former. The Peruvian bark was ſeldom 
A preſcribed in any ſtage of the diſeaſe ; or it was 
“ given in ſuch ſmall quantities as to be productive 
** of little benefit. No change was made in the 
* diet or regimen of the patient, and the chief, or 
© rather the ſole medicine adminiſtered, was a ſo- 
“ Jution of camphor in ſpirit of wine, of which a 
& table-ſpoonful was taken, occaſionally, in a glaſs 
of water. The practitioners of phyſic in Batavia, 
% where the preſence of the moſt ſkilful certainly 
% was neceſſary, not having had the advantages of 
4 a medical education, were ſatisfied, as to theory, 
« with conſidering the nature of the fever as being 
to rot and corrupt the human frame; and as to 
practice, that camphor being the moſt powerful 
5 antiſeptic known, it was proper to truſt to it, by 

. „„ « a rule 
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a rule more {imple even than Moliere's, and to 
exhibit it in every variety and period of the com- 
plaint. The intermittent fever does not, however, 
prove always fatal; but continues, in ſome in- 
ſtances, even for many years; and the patient 


becomes ſo familiarized to it, as ſcarcely to think 


it a diſeaſe; and in the interyals of its attack, at- 
tends to his affairs, and mixes in ſociety. A 
gentleman, in that predicament, converſing upon 
the nature of the climate, obſerved that, in fact, 


it was fatal to vaſt numbers of Europeans who 


came to ſettle there; that he loſt many of his 


friends every year; but for his part, he enjoyed 


excellent health. Soon after, he called for a nap- 
kin to wipe his forehead, adding, that this was 
his fever day: he had a ſhocking fit that morning, 
and ſtill continued to perſpire profuſely. Upon 
being reminded of his late aſſertion of being al- 

ways healthy, he replied he was ſo, with excepti- 
on of thoſe fits, which did not prevent him from 
being generally very well; that he was conſcious 
they would deſtroy him by degrees, were he to 
remain in the country long; but that he hoped: 
his affairs would enable him to leave it before that 


event was likely to take place. Thoſe fits are al. 


ways followed by obſtruQions, and hard ſwellings 
in the bowels. Their increaſe 1s regular and gra- 
dual; and he that is attentive to their progrels, 
may almoſt calculate how long he has yet to live. 
It is ſuppoſed that of the Europeans, of all claſſes, 
who come to fettle in Batavia, not, always, half 


the number ſurvives the year. T he place reſem- 


bles, in that reſpect, a field of battle, or a town 
beſieged. The frequency of deaths renders fami- 
liar the. mention of them, and lirtle ſigns are 
ſhown of emotion or furpriſe on hearing that the 
companion of yeſterday, is to-day no more. It is 
probable, female Europeans ſuffer leſs at Er 

* than 
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« than the men. The former ſeldom expols them- 


« ſelves to the heat of the ſun, make frequent uſe of 


* 


6 other fex.”” 

Of the fatal effects of the climate upon both ſexes, 
however, a ſtrong proof was given by a lady there, 
who mentioned, that out of eleven perſons of her fa- 
mily who.had come to Batavia only ten months be- 
fore, her father, brother-in-law, and ſix ſiſters, had 
already paid the debt of nature. That there are con- 
ſtitutions, however, ſo formed, as to be little affe&- 
ed by cauſes fatal to many others, appeared in par- 
ticular inſtances; ſuch as that of the gentleman who 
was governor- general when the Lion was at Batavia. 
He had been upwards of forty years in the country, 
was a man of great application to buſineſs, and took 
no uncommon precaution for the preſervation of his 
health: ſuch alſo was one of the counſellors of the 
Indies, as the members of this government are enti- 
tled, at whoſe houſe the Embaſſador and two perſons 
of his ſuite, reſided, and were entertained with equal 
hoſpitality and ſplendour while they remained aſhore. 
This gentleman's houſe was generouſly open to all 
ſtrangers; nor did he ſet them the example of ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs in his own perſon. Both he and the 
governor were not only exempt from ſickneſs, but 
even from any kind of languor, ſo frequently ex- 
perienced by others in every part of the torrid zone, 


as well as at Batavia. There were other gentlemen 


of habits leſs robuſt, but whoſe active minds were 
not affected by the climate. Even learning was 
cultivated in the midſt of more profitable occupati— 
ons. An obſervatory had been erected here, which, 
indeed, was now neglected; but an academy of ſci- 
ences and literature {till ſubfiſted. Among other 
marks of attention paid to the Embaſſador, diplomas 
were preſented to him and to one of his ſuite, as 
members of the academy, together with ſets of the 

ane 


the cold bath, and live more temperately than the 
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volumes hitherto publiſhed by it. One of the mem- 
bers of the council, who had formerly reſided as 
chief of the Dutch commerce at Japan, had in con- 
templation to publiſh a deſcription of that country, 
for which his ſituation and ingenuity enabled him 


to collect very intereſting materials. =, 
The Embaſſador's hoſt had a very curious col- 


lection in the ſeveral departments of natural hiſtory, 
He made preſents to his gueſts of ſeveral ſpecimens. 


Among them was a beautiful pheaſant, which, on 


being ſent to England, and ſhewn to a gentleman 
of acknowledged eminence in all branches of zoo- 
logy, Doctor Shaw of the Britiſh Muſeum, he was 
of opinion, that * this ſuperb pheaſant was a bird 
* which, from every examination of the writers 


< on ornithological ſubjects, appeared to be yet un- 


% deſcribed. None of the ſpectes mentioned by 
„ Linnzus, and Mr. Latham, could in any degree, 


be ſuppoſed to relate to this. The ſpecies to which 
cc it ſeemed to be moſt nearly allied, in point of 


<« general habit or appearance, was the phaſianus 
& curviroftris, or Impeyan pheaſant; an Eaſt In- 


c dian bird, deſcribed and figured both in Mr. La- 


<« tham's Ornithology, and in the Muſeum Leve- 
« rianum. From that bird, however, it differs ve 

& conſiderably. The tail of the latter being in a 
& mutilated ſtate, it was ſcarce poſſible to deter- 


F mine, with abſolute preciſion, whether it ſhould 


ce be referred to that ſubdiviſion of pheaſants, which 
e contains thoſe with long or cuneiform tails, or 
$ thofe with rounded ones, as in the Impeyan 
„ pheaſant. The general colour of this moſt ele- 
<« gant bird was black, with a gloſs of blue, or what, 
jn the language of natural hiſtory, may be termed 
“ chalybean black, or black accompanied by a ſteel- 


« blue luſtre. The lower part of the back was of 


* a peculiarly rich colour, which, according to the 
& different directions of the light, appeared _ 
DT 20 
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« of a deep ferruginous, or of the brighteſt fiery | 
< orange-red. This beautiful colour paſſed in the 


% manner of a broad zone, round the whole body; 
* but on the abdomen, was of a much more ob- 
« ſcure appearance than on the back, as well as 
% ſomewhat broken or irregular, eſpecially on the 
& ſides. The throat was furniſhed with a large, and 
4 ſomewhat angular, pair of wattles, uniting with 
ce the bare ſpaces on the cheeks. The feathers on 


& the top of the head, which was of a lengthened 


« form, ran a little backward, ſo as to, give the ap- 
& pearance of an indiſtinct occipital creſt. The 
te beak was remarkable for a more lengthened and 
& curved aſpect, than in any other bird of this ge- 
% nus, except the Impeyan pheaſant. The feathers 


4 on the neck, back, and breaſt, were rounded, 


« and of the ſame ſhell-like or ſcaly habit, as thoſe 
& of the turkey. The legs very ſtout, and were 
«© armed with a pair of extremely ſtrong, large, 
and ſharp ſpurs. Both legs and beak were F a 


% pale colour. Whether this bird be really new 


e or not to the ornithologiſts of Europe, it may at 
ce leaſt be affirmed with ſafety, that it had never 
© been properly deſcribed ; nor can the character 
cc of any ſpecies, hitherto introduced into the books 
„of any ſyſtematic naturaliſt, be conſidered as a 
& juſt or competent ſpecific character of the preſent 
« bird. It may be called the fre-backed pheaſant ; 
“ and its eſſential character may be delineated in 


cc the following terms : black pheaſant with a ſteel- | 


« blue gloſs; the fides of the body rufous ; the 
% lower part of the back fiery ferruginous ; the 
e tail rounded; the two middle feathers pale 
“ yellow-brown.” _ . 
The eye looks in the country here in vain for the 
common animals and vegetables, which it had been 
accuſtomed every day to meet in Europe. The moſt 
familiar bird about the houſe of the nene 
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hoſt was the crown bird, as it was called at Bata- 
via, which was not however the ardea pa vonina of 
Linnæus, but the columba criſtata, having nothing, 
except its creſt, in common with the former. The 
fame gentleman had alſo, at his country houſe, ſome 
large caſſowary birds, which, though long in bis 
poſſeſſion, and having the appearance of tameneſs, 
ſometimes betrayed the fierceneſs of their nature, 
attacking with their ſtrong bill thoſe who approached 
too near them. The vegetation of the country is 
likewiſe new. Even the parterres in the gardeng 
are bordered, inſtead of box-wood, by the Arabian 
jeſſamine, of which the fragrant flowers adorn the 
godas of Hindoſtan. The Dutch, who are ſo 
ond of gardens in Holland, have transferred that 
taſte, where it can, certainly, be cultivated with 
more ſucceſs, and indulge it to a great extent, at 
their houſes a little way from the city of Batavia; 
but ſtill within that fenny diſtrict, concerning which, 
an intelligent gentleman upon the ſpot uſed the 
ſtrong expreſſion, that the air was peſtilential, and 
the water poiſonous. Vet the country is every where 
ſo verdant, gay, and fertile; it is interſperſed with 
ſuch magnificent houſes, gardens, avenues, canals, 
and draw- bridges; and 1s ſo formed in every reſpect 
to pleaſe, could health be preſerved in it, that a 
youth coming juſt from ſea, and enraptured with 
the beauty of every object he ſaw around him, but 
mindful of the danger there to life, could not help 
exclaiming, what an excellent habitation it would 
be for immortals!“ 

The moſt tolerable ſeaſon here is from March or 
April, to November; when the rains begin, and 
laſt the reſt of the year. The ſea breeze ſets in 
about ten o'clock in the morning, and continues till 
four or five in the afternoon. It becomes then calm 
till ſeven or eight, when the land breeze commences, 
and continues at intervals till day-break, tollowed by 
a calm for the remaining hours of the twenty-four, 

Fahrenheit's 
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Fahrenheit's thermometer was, in Batavia road, dur- 
ing the Lion's remaining there, from eighty-ſix to 
eighty- eight degrees, and in the town, from eighty- 
eight to ninety-two degrees ; but its variations by no 
means correſponded to the ſenſations produced by 
the heat on the human frame ; the latter being tem- 
pered by any motion of the air, which circumſtance 
has little effect upon the thermometer. Nor are the 
animal ſufferings here, from heat, to be meaſured 
by its intenſeneſs at any given moment of the day, 
but by its perſiſting through the night ; when, in- 
ſtead of diminiſhing, as it does in colder countries, 
ſometimes twenty degrees, it keeps generally here 
within four or five of what it attains in the ſhade, 
when the ſun is at its higheſt elevation. 

The native Javaneſe derive, however, one ad- 
vantage at leaſt, from an atmoſphere not ſubje& to 
the viciſſitudes of temperature experienced in the 
northern parts of Europe, where diſeaſes of the 
teeth are chiefly prevalent; as they are here entirely 
exempt from ſuch complaints. Their habit of liv- 
ing chiefly on vegetable food, and of abſtaining 
from fermented liquors, no doubt contributes to 
this exemption. Yet ſuch is the caprice of taſte, 
that jet black is the favourite colour, and ſtandard 
of beauty, for the teeth, amongſt them ; comparing 
to monkies thoſe who Keep them of the natural co- 
Jour. They accordingly take care to paint, of the 
deepeſt black, all their teeth, except the two middle 
ones, which they cover with gold leaf. Whenever 
the paint or gilding is worn off, they are as atten- 
tive to replace it on the proper teeth, as the belles 

of Europe are to purity and whiten theirs. | 

The general reputation of the unhealthineſs of 
Batavia for Europeans, deters moſt of thoſe, who 
can reſide at home with any comfort, from com- 

ing to it, notwithſtanding the temptations of for- 
tunes to be quickly amaſſed in it. From this cir- 
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cumſtance it happens, that offices and profeſſions are 
often neceſſarily entruſted to perſons little qualified 
to fill them. One of the clergymen, and the prin- 
cipal phyſician of the place, were both ſaid to have 
originally been barbers. The United Provinces 
furniſh even few military recruits. The, reſt are 
chiefly Germans, many, of whom are ſaid to have 
been kidnapped into the ſervice. . Though nomi- 
nally permitted, aſter a certain length of time, to 
return home, they are, in fact, compelled to enliſt 
for a longer time; the pay being too ſcanty to al- 
low them to ſave enough to defray the expence of 
their paſſage to Europe. The government is accuſed 
of the barbarous policy of intercepting all correſ- 
pondence between thoſe people and their mother 
country; by which means they are deprived of the 
conſolation of hearing from their friends, as well as 
of the chance of receiving ſuch aſſiſtance, as might 
enable them to get home. One of theſe miſerable 
men availed himſelf of an opportunity, which ot- 
fered accidentally, of addreſling, in his native Ger- 
man language, a gentleman of his own country be- 
longing to the Embaſſy. He was in the utmoſt agi- 
tation, leſt he ſhould be obſerved holding converſe 
with a perſon not under the Dutch government's 
control; and conjured him, in a few words, uttered 
with all the energy of heart. felt anguiſh, to forward 
a letter he meant to write to reſpectable relations he 
had in Germany. Unfortunately for this wretch, 
he had not then the letter ready; and he had never 
once afterwards the opportunity of delivering it. 
The duke of Wurtemberg, in conſequence of a 
bargain with the Eaſt India Company in Holland, 
had lately ſent one of his regiments to Batavia; but 
a large proportion, both of officers and men, died 
within a twelvemonth. 

Every man who comes to ſettle in Batavia mult 


take up arms in its defence. Oue of the Counſel- 
lors 
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tors of the Indies, after mentioning all the pains 


taken by him and his colleagues in government, for 


frankly acknowledged that their chief dependance 


the ſettlement againſt external attacks, 


was upon the havock which the climate was likely to 
make amongſt the enemy's forces. Captain Pariſh 
thought, likewiſe, that “the moſt effectual pro- 
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ce for. The defences of the river were the water | 
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tection of that fettlement from an European 'ene- 
my proceeded! from its climate. Its fortifications 
were, by no means, fuch as would be deemed 
formidable in Europe; but when the difficulties 
were conſidered of forcing the paſſage of the 
river, or of landing troops on other parts of the 
iſland, it might, perhaps, be thought of greater 
{ſtrength than it would, at the firſt view, have credit 


fort, fituated at its entrance, having, mounted 


or dilmounted, fourteen guns and two howitzers. 


It conſiſted of a parapet, originally well con- 


itructed, retained by a wall; but the parapet was 
much neglected, and the wall nearly deſtroyed 
by the conſtant working of the ſea. This fort 
was protected on the land ſide by a noxious ſwamp, 
and towards the ſea, on the north-weſt, by exten- 


five flats, over which even boats could not paſs. 


The only good approach was that by the channel, 
which it fees and defends. The next work upon 
the river was on the weſt ſhore, about a quarter 


of a mile from the water fort. It is a battery 


mounting ſeven guns, bearing down the river. 
Oppoſite to this was a battery of ſix guns, facing 
the river; and two to the eaſt ward. This formed 


one flank of a line that occupied the low land to 


the north-eaſt of the town. The line was a low 


breaſt- work of earth, that was ſcarcely diſcover- 


able. The canals which interſect the town joined 


the great canal, or river, at the diſtance of halt 


a mile from the entrance. Below the junction a 
„* boom 


— 
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boom was Kid, of wood, armed with iron ſpikes. 
A little above was the caſtle, a regular ſquare fort, 


but without ravelins or other outworks. It had 


two guns mounted on each flank, and two, or 
ſometimes three, on each face: they were not en 
barbette, Hor properly en embraſure, but in a ſitu- 
ation between both, having both their diſadvan- 
tages, without the advantage of either. The wall 
was of maſonry, about twenty-four feet high. It 
had no ditch ; but a canal ſurrounded it at ſome 


diſtance. It had no cordon. The length of the 


exterior fide of the work was about feven hyn- 
dred feet. The town is reQangular, three quar- 
ters of a mile long, and half a mile broad, incloſ- 
ed by a wall of about twenty feet in height. 
Small projections were conſtructed, of various 


forms, at intervals of about three hundred and 
fifty feet. Theſe generally mounted three guns 


each. It was alſo ſurrounded by a canal, having 
ſeveral luices. At ſhort diſtances from the town, 


three or four ſmall ſtar forts of earth were erected 


in particular paſſes, perhaps for defence againſt 
the inhabitants of the iſland. | 

“ The eſtabliſhment of regular troops was one 
thouſand two hundred Europeans, of whom three 
hundred were to be artillery, the reſt infantry. 


But as it was found impoſſible, on account of the 


climate, to keep the number complete, recourſe 


was had to the natives, of whom five hundred 


were employed ; fo that the eſtabliſhment of Eu- 


ropean regulars was reduced to ſeven hundred. 


There were alſo three hundred volunteers of the 
town, who were formed into two companies ; but 
they were not diſciplined. Their regulars were 
very numerous, conſiſting of enrolled natives of 
Java, who were never embodied, and of Chineſe, 
of whom the Dutch were fo jealous, as to arm 
them with lances only. Much dependence was 

not 
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& not to be placed on the exertions of either of 
<« theſe bodies, in favour of the Dutch; and as they 
ce loſe many of their European troops every year, 
< their eſtabliſhment appeared too ſmall for any ef- 
te fectual reſiſtance. The chief protection of their 
6e ill-manned veſſels lying here, muſt be from the 
<« fortified iſland of Onruſt, well ſituated to com- 
& mand the channel that affords the principal paſ- 
„ ſage into the road. The work upon that iſland 
« was of a pentagonal form; its baſtions were 
& ſmall and low, not more than twelve feet the 
ce higheſt, and not always connected by curtains. 
6 A few batteries were lately conſtructed on the 
& outſide of this work, that bore towards the ſea. 
« On theſe and on the baſtions, about forty guns 
& were mounted in different directions. South of 
ec theſe was another iſland, at the diſtance of a few 
% hundred yards, on which two batteries, mounting 
„together twelve guns, had been lately erected.” 

The caſtle 1s built of coral rock, brought from 
ſome of the adjoining iſlands, compoſed of that ma- 
terial; and has the advantage of a fortification of 
brick, in which cannon ball is apt to bury itſelf 


without ſpreading ſplinters, or ſhattering the wall. 


A part of the town wall 1s built of lava, which is of 
a dark blue colour, of a very hard denſe texture, 
emits a metallic ſound, and reſembles, very much, 
ſome of the lava of Veſuvius. It is brought from 
the mountains in the centre of Java, where a crater 
is ſtill ſmoking. No ſtone, of any kind, is to be 
found for many miles behind the city of Batavia. 
Marble and granite are brought thither from China, 
in veſlels belonging to that country, commonly called 
junks, which generally ſail for Batavia from the 
ports of the provinces of Canton and Fokien, on the 
ſouthern and ſouth-eaſt coaſts of that empire, laden 
chiefly with tea, porcelain, and ſilks, 
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In theſe junks great numbers of Chinese come 
conſtantly to Batavia, with exactly the ſame views 
that attract the natives of Holland to it, the de- 
fire of accumulating wealth in a foreign land. 
Both generally belonged to the humbler claſſes of 
life, and were bred in ſimilar habits of induſtry in 
their own country; but the different circumſtan- 
ces that attended them after their arrival in Batavia 
put an end to any further reſemblance between 
them. The Chineſe have, there, no way of get- 
ting forward but by the continuance of their former 
exertions in a place where they are more liberally 
rewarded ; and by a ſtrict economy in the preſer- 
vation of their gains. They have no chance of ad- 
vancing by favour ; nor are public offices open to 
their ambition: but they apply to every induſtri- 
ous occupation, and obtain whatever either care or 
labour can accompliſh. They become, in town, 
retailers, clerks, and agents; in the country they 
are farmers, and are the principal cultivators of 
the ſugar- cane. They do, at length, acquire for- 


tunes, which they value by the time and labour 


required to earn them. So gradual an acquilition 
makes no change in their diſpoſition, or mode of 
life. Their induſtry is not diminiſhed, nor their 
health impaired. The Dutch, on the contrary, 
who are ſent out by the Company, to adminiſter 
their affairs in Aſia, become ſoon ſenſible that they 
have the power, wealth, and poſſeſſions of the 
country at their diſposal. They who ſurvive mount 
quickly into offices that are lucrative, and not, to 
them, laborious. Their influence, likewiſe, ena- 


bles them to ſpeculate in trade with vaſt advantage. 


The drudgery and detail of buſineſs are readily un- 
dertaken by the Chineſe ; who, like the native 
Banyans and Debaſhes in Calcutta and Madras, are 


employed as ſubordinate inſtruments, while their 


principals find it difficult, under ſuch new circum- 
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ſtances, to retain their former habits, or to reſiſt a 
propenſity to indolence and voluptuouſneſs, tho 
often attended with the facrifice of health, if not 
of life. Convivial pleaſures, among others, are 
frequently carried to excels. _ | jd 


In ſeveral houſes of note throughout the ſettle- 


ment, the table is ſpread in the morning at an 
early hour: beſide tea, coffee, and chocolate, fiſh 
and fleſh are ſerved for breakfaſt ;, which is no 
ſooner over, than Madeira, claret, gin, Dutch ſmall 


beer, and Engliſh porter, are laid out in the portico | 


before the door of the great hall, and pipes and 
tobacco preſented to every gueſt, and a bright 
braſs jar placed before him to receive the phlegm 
which the tobacco frequently. draws forth. This 
occupation continues ſometimes, with little inter- 
ruption, till near dinner time, which is about one 
o'clock in the afternoon. It is not very uncom- 
mon for one man to drink a bottle of wine in this 
manner before dinner. And thoſe who have 2 
predilection for the liquor of their own country, 
ſwallow ſeveral bottles of Dutch ſmall beer, which, 
they are told, dilutes their blood, and affords plenty 
of fluids for a free perſpiration. Immediately before 
dinner, two men {laves go round with Madeira wine, 
of which each of the company takes a bumper, as a 
tonic or whetter of the appetite. Then follow 
three females, one with a ſilver jar containing water, 
ſometimes roſe water, to waſh ; a ſecond with a 
filver baſon and low cover of the fame metal, pier- 
ced with holes, to receive the water after being 


uſed; and the third with towels for wiping the 


hands. During dinner a band of muſic plays at a 
little diſtance : the muſicians are all ſlaves; and 
pains are taken to inſtruct them. A conſiderable 
number of female ſlaves attend at table, which is 
covered with a great variety of diſhes; but little 1s 
received, except liquors, into ſtomachs already 
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cloyed. Coffee immediately follows dinner. The 
twenty-four hours are here divided, as to the man- 
ner of living, into two days and two nights; for each 
perſon retires, ſoon after drinking collee, to a bed, 

which conſiſts of a mattraſs, bolſter, pillow, and 
chintz counterpane, but no ſheets ; and puts on 
his night dreſs, or muſlin cap and looſe long cot- 
ton gown. If a bachelor, which is the case of much 
the greateſt number, a female ſlave attends to fan 
him while he leeps About fix they rise, dreſs, 

drink tea, take an airing in their carriages, and 
form parties to ſpend the evening together to a late 
hour. The morning meetings confilt generally of 
men, the ladies ſeldom chooling to appear till even- 
ing. 

Few. of theſe : are natives of Europe, but many are 
deſcended from Dutch ſettlers here, and are educa- 
ted with ſome care. The features and outlines of 
their faces are European; but the complexion, 
character, and mode of life, approach more to thoſe 
of the native inhabitants of Java. A pale languor 
 overſpreads the countenance, and not the leait tint 
of role is ſeen in any cheek. While in their own 
houſes, they dreſs like their flaves, with a long red 
checkered cotton gown deſcending to the ankles, 
with large wide jleeves. They wear no head dreſs, 
but plait their hair, and faſten it with a ſilꝰer bod- 
kin on the top of the head, like the country girls 
in ſeveral cantons of Switzerland. The colour of 
their hair is almoſt univerſally black; they anoint it 
with the oil of the cocoa nut, and adorn it with 
chaplets of flowers. When they go abroad to pay 
viſits, or to take an airing in their carriages, and 
particularly when they go to their evening parties, 
they dreſs magnikcenily, in gold and filver ſpangled 
muſlin robes, with a protution of jewels in their 
hair, which, however, is worn without powder. 


They never attempt to mold or regulate the ſhape, 
„ 
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by any fancied idea of elegance, or any ſtandard of 


faſhion ; and, conſequently, formed a ſtriking con- 


traſt with ſuch few ladies as were lately arrived from 
Holland, who had powdered hair and fair complex- 
ions, had contracted their waiſts with ſtays, wore 
large head drefles and hoops, and perſevered in 
the early care of forcing back the elbows, chin, 
and ſhoulders. Every native lady is conſtantly at- 
tended by a female ſlave handſomely habited, who, 
as ſoon as her miſtreſs is ſeated, fits at her feet be- 
fore her, on the fioor, holding in her hands her 
miſtreſs's gold or ſilver box, divided into compart- 
ments, to contain areca nut, cardamom ſeeds, pep- 
per, tobacco, and {lacked lime : all which, mixed 
together in due proportions, and rolled within a 
leaf of betel, conſtitute a maſticatory of a very pun- 
gent taſte, and in general uſe. When, in the pub- 
1 


c aſſemblies, the ladies find the heat diſagreeable, 


they retire to free themſelves from their coſtly but 
inconvenient habits, and return, without ceremo- 
ny, in a more light and looſe attire; when they are 
ſcarcely recognizable by ſtrangers. The gentlemen 
follow the example, and throwing off their heavy 
and formal dreſſes, appear in white jackets, ſome- 
times indeed adorned with diamond buttons. The 
elderly gentlemen quit their periwigs for night- caps. 
Except in theſe moments, the members of this go- 
vernment have always combined their perſonal gra- 
tiſication, with the Eaſtern policy of ſtriking awe 
into vulgar minds, by the aſſumption of exterior 
and excluſive diſtinctions. They alone, for inſtance, 
appear abroad in crimſon velvet. Their carriages 
are diſtinguiſhed by peculiar ornaments. When 
met by others, the latter muſt ſtop, and pay homage 
to the former, One of the gates of the city is 
opened only to let them paſs. | They certainly ſuc- 
ceed in ſupporting abſolute ſway over a vaſt ſupert- 
erity in number of the deſcendants of the original 
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inhabitants of the country, as well as of the ſlaves 
imported into it, and of the Chineſe attracted to it 
by the hope of gain; thoſe claſſes, tho healthy, ac- 
tive, and as if quite at home, readily obeying a few 


_ emaciated Europeans: ſuch is the conſequence of do- 


minion once acquired ; the prevalence of the mind 
over mere bodily exertions, and the effect of the 
com bination of power againſt divided ſtrength. 

The native Javaneſe are 1n general too remote 
from civilization, to have any wants that are not 
eaſily ſatisfied in a warm and fertile climate. No 
attempt is made to enſlave their perſons; and they 
find the government of the Dutch leſs vexatious than 
that of others, who divide ſome ſhare of the ſove- 
reignty of the iſland with them. The Sultan of 
Mataran rules to the eaſt, the Emperor of Java in 
the centre, and the King of Bantam to the welt ; 
while the coaſt and effective power almoſt entirely 
belong to Holland. Thoſe other ſovereigns are deſ- 
cended from foreigners alſo; being Arabians, who 


Imported the Mahometan religion into Java, and 


acquired the dominion of the country ; a few inha- 
bitants in the mountains excepted, who have pre- 
ſerved their independence and their faith, and 
among other articles that of the tranſmigration 
of ſouls. According to the Dutch accounts, 
nothing can be more tyrannic, than thoſe Ma- 
hometan rulers. The Emperor is ſaid to main- 
tain his authority by an army of many thouſand 


men, diſperſed throughout his territories, beſide a 


numerous female guard about his perſon. Theſe mili- 
tary ladies are trained, it ſeems, to arms, without 
neglecting thoſe accompliſhments which may occa- 
hon a change in the occupation of ſome among them, 
rendering them the companions, inſtead of being the 
attendants, of his Imperial Majeſty. This ſingular 
inſtitution may owe its origin to the facility of ob- 


_ taining recruits, if it be true, as the fame account 
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pretend, that the number of female births exceeds, 
very conſiderably, that of males in Java. 

Moſt of the ſlaves are imported into it from Ce- 
lebes and other eaſtern iſlands. , They do not form 
a corps; or have any bond of union. Nor is the 
general conduct of their owners towards them cal- 
culated to aggravate the misfortune of being the 
property of others. They are not forced to ex- 
ceſſive labour. They have ſufficient ſuſtenance ; 


but many of the males among them, who” had 


formerly, perhaps, led an independent lite, till 
made captives in their wars, have been found to 
take offence againſt their maſters, upon very light 
occaſions, and to wreak their vengeance by aſſaſſi- 
nation. The apprehenſion of ſuch an event is among 
the motives for preferring, at Batavia, female llaves, 
for every uſe to which they can be applied; ſo 
that the number purchaſed of them much exceeds 
that of the other ſex. The ſlaves when determined 
on revenge often ſwallow, for the purpoſe of ac- 
quiring artificial courage, an extraordinary doſe of 


8 
opium, and ſoon becoming frantic as well as del. 


8 
perate, not only ſtab the objects of their hate, but 
lally forth to attack, in like manner, every perſon 
they meet, till ſelt-preſervation renders it neceſſary 
to deſtroy them. They are faid in that ſtate to be 
running a muck, and inſtances of it are not more com- 
mon among ſlaves, than among free natives of the 
country, who, in the anguith for loſing their money, 
effects, and ſometimes their families, at gaming, to 
which they are violently addicted, or under the 


prefiure of ſome other paſſion or misfortune, have 


recourſe to the fame remedy, with the fame fatal 


effects. 
A ſondneſs for play, anda fondneſs for opium, 


are not uncommon among the Chineſe alſo at Ba- 
tavia; but the habits of reſtraint and moderation 
in which they are bred, and the cautious principles 
infliled into them, curb their dilpoltion, and pre- 
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vent them from falling into the ſame exceſſes. They 
are, indeed, much more capable of conceiving for- 
midable deſigns againſt the government, and in the 
year 1740 a conſiderable number of Chineſe, reſid- 
ing in different parts of the country, joined in a 
revolt under the command of a man, who ſaid he 
was deſcended from an Emperor of China: and 
who, being joined alſo by ſeveral Javaneſe, attacked 
Batavia, but was repulſed. A fire, ſome days after- 
wards, took place among the Chineſe buildings in 
that city, and ſeveral of the owners were accuſed of 
oppoſing, with arms, the extinguiſhment of it, 
with a view, as was attributed to them, of the con- 
Hagration's ſpreading to the whole town, that, in 
the confuſion, they might aſſaſſinate the Europeans, 
and become maſters of the place. The alarm was 
ſuch, that the Dutch government gave inſtant or- 
ders to put all the Chineſe heads of families to death; 
and the ſailors from the veſlels in the road were 
brought aſhore, and induced, for the fake of piun- 
der, to ſhare in putting this bloody edict into exe- 
cution. The unfortunate Chineſe made not the 
leaſt reſiſtance. This dreadful deed was not ap- 
proved by the directors of the Company in Holland ; 
and much apprehenſion being entertained that the 
fact would excite the indignation of the Emperor of 
China, deputies were ſent to him the following 
year, to apologize ior the meaſure, as founded up- 
on neceſſity. "Thoſe deputies were agreeably ſur- 
priſed, on finding that the Emperor calmly anſ{wer- 
ed, that © he was little ſolicitous for the fate of un- 
* worthy ſubjects, who, in the purſuit of lucre, 
„had quitted their country, and abandoned the 
* tombs of their anceſtors. ; | 

For thoſe, however, of their anceſtors, whom 
they have loſt ſince their emigration to Batavia, the 
ſurvivors ſeem to have the utmoit veneration. A 
conſiderable tract of ground is ſet apart for their 
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remains; and much expence incurred in erecting 
monuments to their memory. Every family above 
indigence has a ſeparate vault, generally ſurrounded 
by a wall, in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, raiſed obli- 
quely, ſo as that the opening of the ſhoe is level 
with the ground; and oppoſite to that opening is 
the door into the vault, upon which are ſeveral co- 
lumns of inſcriptions. When a Chineſe of note here 
dies, his neareſt relations announce the melancholy 
event, in form, to all the branches of the family. 
The body is waſhed, perfumed; and dreſſed in the 
beſt apparel of the deceaſed. The corpse is then ſeat- 
ed in a chair; and his wives, children, and rela- 
tions, fall down before it and weep. On the third 
day, it is put into a coffin, which is placed in one 
of the beſt apart ments, hung for the occaſion with 
white linen cloth, the colour, with them, of mour- 
ning. In the middle of the apartment an altar is 
erected, and on it the portrait of the deceaſed is 
placed, with incenſe burning near it. The ſons 
ſtand on one fide of the coflin, dreſſed in white 
coarſe linen, and making every ſign of ſorrow; 
while the mother and female relations are heard Ja- 
menting behind a curtain. On the day of burial, 
the whole family aſſembles, and the corpſe is con- 
veyed to the grave with much ſolemn pomp. Ima- 
ges of men and women, relations of the family, (as 
amongſt the ancient Romans) and even of animals, 
together with wax tapers and incenfories, are carried 
firſt in the proceſſion. Then follow the prieſts with 
muſical in{truments, and after them the corpſe upon 
a bier, attended by the ſons of the deceaſed, clothed 
as before in white, and leaning upon crutches, as 


if diſabled, through grief, from ſupporting them- | 


ſelves erect. The female relations are carried in 
chairs, hung with curtains of white filk, concealing 
them from view; bat their lamentations are dil- 
tinctly heard; and other women are hired, who 
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are trained to utter ſhrieks ſtill Iouder and more 
piercing; which laſt is alſo a cuſtom ſtill retained in 
fore parts of Europe. Previous to the funeral, a 


table with fruits and other eatables is laid before the 
corpſe, and wax figures of ſervants placed on each 


ſide, as attendants upon it. 


The Chineſe are ſaid to be now again as nume- 


Tous as ever, in and about Batavia; for however 


imminent the danger, to which the Dutch allege 


they were expoſed by the intended former inſur- 
rection of this people, and however cruel and un- 
juſtifiable the Chineſe conſider the conduct of the 


Dutch towards them, at that time, the occaſion 


they have for each other has brought them again 
together; and it is acknowledged by the latter, 


that the ſettlement could ſcarcely ſubſiſt without 
the induſtry and ingenuity of the former. It is 


ſaid, indeed, that alſo in the Philippine iſlands the 
natives can be turned to little uſe: and the Spani- 
ards are ſo indolent, that the Chineſe there are as 


numerous and as neceflary as in Java. 
Both thoſe European nations, falling into the 
faults, may ſhare the fate, of their predeceſſors, the 


Portugueze. There is a race of the latter ſtill re- 


maining at Batavia; many of them are artificers, 
and ſervants in families. Even the ladies here not 


only ſpeak the language of the country, and the 


Dutch, but find it convenient, likewiſe, to learn 
Portugueze, which, continuing ſtill to be under- 
flood in moſt of the old European ſettlements in 


Aſia, ſhows how deep a root that nation had taken 
during its proſperity in this quarter of the world. 
Their language now has ſurvived their dominion, 


and even their religion here; their deſcendants 


having gradually embraced the Calviniſtic tenets of 
the government; a ſingular inſtance, perhaps, of 


Portugueze prayers and congregation out of the 
pare of the popiſh communion. 
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It is a plain indication of the inhabitants of the 


interior parts of Java not being able or inclined to 


conſume many imported and coſtly wanufactures, 
that the ſhops of the capital are not like thoſe of 
Rio de Janeiro, for example, which contain com- 
plete aſſort ments of the moſt curious manufactures, 


for the uſe of the numerous and thriving Portugueze 


in the inner ſettlements ; whereas at Batavia, there 
are few other than brokers' ſhops, dealing in inferi- 
or goods, and ſecond-hand articles. But there are 
large ſtorehouſes for holding the rich products of 
the Molucca or ſpice iſlands, to be diſtributed from 
hence to the reſt of the world; beſide coffee, pe p 
per, ſugar, and arrack, produced upon the ſpot. 


The nutmeg, mace, and clove, ſo long confined to 


the very ſmall iſlands of Ternate, Banda, and Am- 
boyna, are, no doubt, capable of being cultivated 


in other ſoils; but the Dutch Company, in order to 


preſerve that trade entirely to themſelves, and to 
prevent even their own commodities from overſtock- 
ing the market, which might affect their price, fell 
upon a moſt extraordinary meaſure, which was the 
eſtabliſhment of perſons appointed with ſtrict in- 


ſtructions, and conſiderable means of execution, un- 


der the name of extirpators, for the purpoſe of actually 
rooting out, from every place where they could 
penetrate, the trees which bear theſe grateful and 
valuable productions, except on ſuch ſmall ſpots, 
and in ſuch few numbers, as promiſed to ſecure the 
excluſive property and ſale of them to the contrivers 
of a project thus calculated to counteract the boun- 
tiful intent of nature. The nutmeg had been ac- 
cordingly deſtroyed by the extirpators in all the Mo- 
luccas, except Banda; and a dreadful eruption of 
a volcano in that ifland, a very few years ago, 10 
effectually buried in its aſhes, or otherwiſe injured 
the vegetable productions there, that, for ſome 
time, no flight apprehenſion was entertained of a 
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reat diminution in the ſupply of that valuable ſpice, 
andof the Dutch company conſequently becoming loſers 
by their inordinate thirſt of gain. But their delegates 
are become now ſo much more liberal, that one of 
them gave, from the medical garden at Batavia, a 
young growing nutmeg plant, and a nut, in a ſtate 
ſuppoſed capable of germination, to a perſon belong- 
ing to the Embaſſy, who committed it immediately 
to the care of a gentleman, then bound for England, 
in order to be put in his Majeſty's rich botanical gar- 
den at Kew ; from whence, had the plants ſucceeded 
there, this tree might have been propagated in the 
Brituh plantations in the Weſt Indies; in like man- 
ner as the coffee tree was tranſplanted to the French 
Weſt Indies, in the beginning of the preſent century, 
from a very few ſpecimens in the botanic garden at 
Paris. The nutmeg plant, however, ſuffered in the 
paſſage, and was left at St. Helena. | 

The nutmeg tree is a beautiful vegetable. The 
ſtem with a ſmooth brown bark, riſes perfectly 

ſtraight. Its ſtrong and numerous branches proceed 
regularly from it in an oblique direction upwards. 
They bear large oval leaves pendulous from them, 
ſome a foot in length. The upper and outer ſur- 
face / of the leaf is ſmooth, and of a deep agreeable 
green. The under and inner ſurface is marked with 
a ſtrong nerve in the middle of the leaf, from the 
foot ſtalk to the point; and from this middle nerve 
others proceed obliquely towards the point and edges 
of the leaf; but what diſtinguiſhes moſt this inner 
ſurface, is its uniform bright brown colour, without 
the leaſt intermixture of green, and as if ſtrewed all 
over with a fine brown powder. The whole leaf is 
characterized by its fragrant odour, ſufficiently de- 
noting the fruit which the tree produces. This fruit, 
when freſh, is about the the ſize and figure of a com- 
mon nectarine. It conſiſts of an outward rind, be- 
tween which and the inward ſhell, is found a reticu- 
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lated membrane, or divided ſkin, which, when dried, 
is called the mace. What is known by the name of 
nutmeg, is the kernel within the ſhell, and is ſoft in 
its original ſtate. | | 

clove tree. The clove 1s only the germ of the fruit 
with the flower cup containing it. The leaf is oval, 
ſmooth, ſmall, narrow, tender, and aromatic. The 
camphos tree bears leaves not unlike thoſe of the 
clove, but ſtronger, 'and, together with every other 
part of the tree, ſmells of that ſubſtance ; it is extract- 


ed, by boiling, in common water, the root, trunk, 


branches, and leaves, when the camphor, riſing to 
the ſurface of the boiling water, is eaſily ſeparated 


from it. The cinnamon tree may be diſtinguiſhed, 


not only by the three nerves which always re- 
gularly divide the inner ſurface of its oval leaf, 
but alſo by the ſame fragrant ſmell, which iſſues 
on bruiſing any part of the leaves or branches 
of the tree, that is known to be afforded by its bark. 
The pepper, which 1s obſerved to grow always beſt 
very near to the equator, 1s a creeping plant or vine, 
generally ſupported on a living tree. Its leaves, 
which are of a dark green colour, are not very un- 
like thoſe of the common hazel, but are extremely 
pungent. The pepper grows in cluſters, like the 
grape, but of a much ſmaller fize. It is a ſpecies of 
the pepper plant that affords the leaf called betel, 
chewed ſo univerſally by the ſouthern Aſiatics, and 
ſerving for the incloſure of a few ſlices or bits of the 
areca, from thence erroneouſly called the betel nur. 
The areca nut tree is among the ſmalleſt of the tribe 
of palms, but comes next in beauty to the mountain 
cabbage tree of the Weſt Indies ; the latter differing, 
chiefly in its ſize and amazing height, from the a 

eca nut tree, the diameter of whoſe jointed trunk 
feldom exceeds four inches, or height, twelve feet. 
But the ſymmetry of each 1s perfect ; the columns 


The ſame medical garden at Batavia contains a 
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of a temple cannot be more regular than the trunk, 
which riſes without a branch, while the broad and 
ſpreading leaves which crown the top, form the or- 
namented capital. The areca nut, when dried, has 
ſome ſimilitude in form and taſte to the common nut- 
meg, but is of a leſs ſize. Wet: 

Concerning the ſuppoſed upas, or poiſon tree of 
Java, of which the account by Foerſch attracted 
little notice, at leaſt in England, till it was admitted 
in a note to Doctor Darwin's celebrated poem of the 
Botanic Garden, inquiries were made by Doctor 
Gillan and others belonging to the Embaſſy. Foersch 
had certainly been a ſurgeon for ſome time in Java, 
and had travelled into ſome parts of the interior of the 
country; but his relation of a tree ſo venomous as to 
be deſtructive, by its exhalations, at ſome miles diſ- 
tance, is compared there to the fictions of Baron Mun- 
chauſen, or as a bold attempt to impoſe upon the 
credulity of perſons at a diſtance: yet as it was 
thought a diſcredit to the country to be ſuſpected of 
producing a vegetable of ſo venomous a quality, a 
Dutch diſſertation has been written in refutation 
of the ſtory. It appears from thence that infor- 
mation was requeſted, on the part of the Dutch 
government of Batavia, from the Javaneſe prince, 
in whoſe territories this dreadful vegetable was 
aſſerted to be growing; and that the prince, in 
his anſwer, denied any knowledge of ſuch a pro- 
duction. Rumphius, indeed, a reſpectable author 


in natural hiſtory, of the laſt century, mentions 


a tree growing at Macaſſar, to which he gives 
the name of toxicaria; and relates that not only 
the red reſin contained a deadly poiſon, but that the 
drops falling from the leaves upon the men employed 
in collecting this reſin from the trunk, produced, un- 
leſs they took particular care in covering their bodies, 
ſwellings and much illneſs; and that the exhalations 
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from the tree were fatal to ſome ſmall birds attempt- 
ing to perch upon its branches. But many of the 
particulars of this account, however far removed 
from that of Foerſch, are given not upon the author's 
own obſervation, and may have been exaggerated. 
It is a common opinion at Batavia that there exiſts, 
in that country, a vegetable poiſon, which, rubbed 
on the daggers of the Javaneſe, renders the ſlighteſt 
wounds incurable ; tho ſome European practitioners 
have of late aſſerted, that they had cured perſons 
ſtabbed by thoſe weapons; but not without having 
taken the precaution of keeping the wound long 
open, and procuring a ſuppuration. One of the 
| keepers of the medical garden at Batavia aſſured Noc- 
tor Gillan, that a tree diſtilling a poiſonous juice was 
in that collection; but that its qualities were kept 
ſecret from moſt people in the ſettlement, leſt the 
knowledge of them ſhould find its way to the ſlaves, 
who might be tempted to make an ill uſe of it. In 
the ſame medical garden, containing, it ſeems, 
hurtful, as well as grateful, ſubſtances, is found alſo 
the plant from whence is made the celebrated | gout 
remedy, or moxa of. Japan, mentioned 1n the works 
of Sir William Temple; it is nothing more than that 
ſpecies of the artemiſia, hence called moxa, of Lin- 
nzus, which is converted, by a more eaſy proceſs than 
would anſwer with other plants, into a kind of ſoft 
tinder, capable, when ſet on fire, of acting as a gentle 
cauſtic, and continuing to burn with an equal and 
moderate heat. 5 1. 1 
The whole country abounds with eſculent fruits: 


and unlike the northern regions, whoſe ſoil apparent- 


ly is barren during the tedious ſeaſon of the winter, 
and brings little to maturity till towards autumn, the 


preſents of nature, within the tropics, are diſtributed 
in plenty throughout the whole circle of the year. 


In March, among other fruits, the mangoſteen was 
ripe. It abounds in Java, where it is conſidered as 
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the moſt delicious of all fruits. It is rarely found, 
in the warmeſt latitudes, to the northward of the 


equator, and is neither in the Weſt Indies, or on 


the continent of India. It is about the fize of a 
nonpareil apple, and conſiſts of a dark- red, thick 
and firm rind, containing from five to ſeven ſeeds, 
of which a white pulp that covers them, is the only 
part that is eaten. It is of a delicate ſubacid taſte; - 
not much differing from, but preferable to, the ſame 
ſort of ſubſtance, incloſing the kernels of the ſour 
ſop in the Weſt Indies. Pine apples are planted 
here, not in gardens, but in large fields; and are 
carried, like turnips, in heaps, upon carts to market, 
and fold for conſiderably leſs than a penny each, 
where money 1s cheaper than in England. It was a 
common practice to clean ſwords, or other inſtru- 


ments of ſteel or iron, by running them through 


pine apples, as containing the ſtrongeſt and cheapeſt 
acid for diſſolving the ruſt that covered them. 
Sugar ſold for five-pence a pound. All forts of pro- 
viſions were cheap; and the ſhips crews fed on freſh 
meat every day. x | | 

In a place ſo low, warm, and marſhy, the num- 
ber of noxious reptiles muſt undoubtedly be conſi- 
derable; but not many accidents happen from them. 
The lacerta iguana, or guana, tho chiefly a land ani- 
mal, differs not much, in its exterior form, from the 
lacerta crocodilus, or crocodile, which frequents the 
canals and rivers of this country. The former, how- 
ever, 1s a harmleſs, the other, a moſt voracious ani- 
mal. It certainly is an object of fear; and, by no 
very uncommon tranſition of ſentiment, gradually be- 
comes an object of veneration; and offerings are 
made to it, as to a deity. When a Javaneſe feels 
himſelf diſeaſed, he will ſometimes build a kind of 
coop, and fill it with ſuch eatables as he thinks moft 


agreeable to the crocodiles. He places the coop upon 


the bank of the river or canal, in the perfect confi- 
dence that, by the means of ſuch offerings, he will 
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get rid of his complaints ; and perſuaded, that if 
any perſon. could prove ſo wicked as to take away 


thoſe viands, ſuch perſon would draw upon himſelf 


the malady, for the cure of which the offering was 


made. The worſhip of the crocodiles is indeed a 
folly among men of an ancient date; as Herodotus, 


in that part of his hiſtory ſtyled Euterpe, expreſsly 
ſays, that © among tome of the Egyptian tribes the 
c crocodiles are ſacred, but regarded as enemies 
c among others. The inhabitants, in the environs 


« of Thebes, and the lake Moeris, are firmly per- 
« ſuaded of their ſanctity; and both theſe tribes 
ce bring up and tame a crocodile, adorning his ears 
ce with ear-rings precious ſtones and gold, and put- 
ce ting ornamental chains about his fore feet. They 
<« alſo regularly give him victuals, offer victims to 
« him, and treat him in the moſt reſpectful manner 


« while living, and, when dead, embalm and bury 


ce him in a conſecrated coffin.” | | 
To this ſuperſtition, .it 1s poſſible that the obſerva- 
tion may have contributed, of - the few accidents 


which happen, notwithſtanding the voraciouſneſs of 


thoſe animals, without reflecting upon the unwield- 
ineſs of their bodies, or inflexibility of their necks, 
and conſequent difficulty of turning. in purſuit of 


prey. The preſence of them does not prevent the 
natives, as well as the ſlaves of both ſexes at Batavia, 


from plunging promiſcuouſly, once or twice a day, 
into the river and canals. Thoſe canals are continued 


through the country, to the foot of mountains, many 
miles diſtant from the coaſt. The principal cultiva- 


tion there is rice; and fo much does the climate 


yield to culture, that this production may be ſeen, 


at the ſame time, in the various ſtages of its growth; 


at firſt, its tender leaves juſt peeping above the wa- 


ter which inundates the foil; in its ſecond ſtage, 


with its withering tops, in conſequence of having 


been tranſplanted, Fe before the ſecond ſpring of 
vegetation has taken effect; and in its laſt ſtage, when 
the ears are bending with. the weight of the ripened 
to be uncommonly ſcarce when the Lion was at Ba- 
tavia; but it was ſold under a penny for a pound 
weight. In the ground ploughed for the purpoſe of 
planting it, the 1 ks appeared to conſiſt as much 
of water as of ſoil. Buffaloes are always employed 
in this labour, for which they are peculiarly adapted, 
being almoſt an amphibious animal, in the ſenſe of 
delighting in water, and remaining to the neck in 
ponds or rivers, except when obliged to quit them 
in ſearch of food. Of theſe animals, there are two 
ſpecies or varieties here; the moſt common are of 
a ſlight make, the ſkin of a dirty dun colour, very 
thinly covered with hair; the head elongated, and 
muzzle pointed; no dewlap ; and the horns uncom- 
monly. long, turned ſo much backwards, that the ani- 
mal muſt rather butt like a ram, than toſs with them 
like a bull. The other buffalo varies much in the 
colour of its ſkin and hair, with the latter of which 
it is more thickly covered; it has ſhort, nearly erect, 
horns, a ſtrong neck, larger limbs, and appears of 
a wilder nature ; haying few ſpecific qualities in com- 
mon with the firſt; except the propenſity of keeping 
in the water. The buffaloes are yoked to carts, 
with which they wade, with infinite labour, through 
deep and miry roads,. running parallel to others kept 
in excellent order, but reſerved for the carriages of 
gentlemen; leading to their country ſeats. Of thele, 
many, indeed, now are empty, the number of new 
comers not being ſufficient to replace thoſe who die, | 
or haſten to eſcape from a country, where they might 
otherwiſe be retained. for ever. 

In the diſtricts round Batavia, immediately ſubject 
to the Dutch, it is calculated that near fifty- ang 
Javaneſe families are ſettled, containing fix perſons, 
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on an average, to a family, or three hundred thoufand 


perſons in the whole. The city of Batavia, including 
the ſuburbs, contains near eight thouſand houſes. 


Thoſe of the Chineſe are low, and crammed with 
people. The Dutch houſes are well built, clean, 


and ſpacious, and their conſtruction, for the moſt 
part, well ſuited to the climate. The doors and win- 
dows are wide and lofty. The ground floors are co- 


vered with flags of marble, which being ſprinkled 


frequently with water, give a pleaſant coolneſs to the 
apartment; but a conſiderable proportion of thoſe 


was untenanted; which denoted a declining ſettle- 


ment. Among other circumſtances which announced 
the ſame, were thoſe of the Company's veſſels lying 
uſeleſs in the road, for want of cargoes to fill. or men 
to navigate them; no ſhips of war to protect their com- 
merce, even againſt pirates, who attacked their veſ- 
ſels ſometimes in the ſight of Batavia road; an inva- 
ſion threatened from the Iſle of France; the place 
in no condition of defence, particularly againſt an 
enemy leſs affected by the climate than Europeans; 
ſometimes as many of the troops in hoſpitals as fit 
for duty; commiſſioners expected from Holland to 
reform abufes. Such a commiſſion, implying a ge- 
neral ſuſpicion, could not be welcome; nor was it 
quite certain whether, in ſome minds, its arrival, or 
that of the enemy, was deprecated the moſt cordially. 
In the midſt of ſuch gloomy proſpects their atten- 
tion to their gueſts was not diminiſhed. The Em- 
baſſador being indiſpoſed, he was preſſed to ſpend 
ſome time at one of the Governor's houſes, at a con- 


' ſiderable diſtance from town, and in a very pleaſant * 


and healthy ſpot, amidſt the mountains. But he 
thoughtit his duty to proceed upon his miffion, as ſoon 
as the ſhips were ſupplied with what they wanted; 
-and he embarked from Batavia on the ſeventeenth of 
March, in order to be ready to enter into the Straits 
ef Banka as ſoon as the monſoon, or periodical cur- 
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rent of the wind, blowing in theſe ſeas for about ſix 
months with a northerly, and ſix with a ſoutherly di- 
rection, ſhould be favourable for veſſels bound to 
China from the Southward. The change, which is 
gradual, begins frequently to take place about this 
time. gp 

The Lion in her paſſage from Batavia, touched 
upon a new or unnoticed knoll, with three fathoms 
depth of water over it. This knoll did not exceed 


the ſize of a long boat, with ſix or ſeven fathoms 


water all round it. From this ſpot the weſternmoſt 
wind-mill on the Careening iſland bore ſouth- ſouth- 
eaſt; and the hoſpital on Purmerent iſland fouth-eatt 
by eaſt. As the ſhip touched by the ſtern, the guns 
at that extremiry were moved forward towards the 
head: the kedge or ſmall anchor was carried out, 
and the ſhip was warped or towed towards it, and 
got clear without any damage. Had the knoll riſen 
nearer to the ſurface, the accident might have been 
attended with ſerious conſequences ; and the want of 
a tender, ſuch as the Jackall was meant to be, was 
now much felt, as ſhe might have preceded the lar- 
ger ſhips, and ſounded the depth of water in any 
unknown or ſuſpected place. The Company's Com- 
miſſioners at Canton had deſtined two ſmall veſſels 
belonging to the Company for this purpoſe ; bur in 
their late diſpatches to the Emhaſſador, received by 
him at Batavia, they expreſſed their regret that thoſe 
veſſels were ſtill otherwiſe employed. It appeared 
that even ſhould. the Jackall join, another veſſel 
would ſtill be ufeful ; and the Embaſſador ſent back 
to Batavia ro purchaſe ſuch a one as the ſervice re- 
quired ; to which, as a mark of reſpe& to Admiral 


the Duke of Clarence, he gave his Royal Highneſs's 


The little ſquadron immediately proceeded towards 
the opening which leads to the Straits of Banka. 
The iſland of Sumatra, on its eaſtern ſide, ' forms the 
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weſtern ſide of thoſe Straits, as its ſouthern extre- 
mity forms the northern fide of the Straits of Sunda. 
Nearly in the angle made by thoſe laſt mentioned 
Straits, and with a view into thoſe of Banka, is ſitu- 
ated North Iſland, already mentioned as the rendez- 
vous agreed upon in caſe of ſeparation. The depth 
of water is very irregular near that iſland, the water 
ſhoaling, in ſome ſpots, in one caſt, from twelve to 
ſeven fathoms, and in others, from ſeven to four. 


This irregularity was often obſerved throughout the 


Straits; beſide what was occaſioned by ſhoals of co- 


ral, fo very near the ſurface as to be eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the whitened ſheet of water over them. 
Very ſoon after the Lion's return to this ſport, the 
long loſt Jackall came into ſight. It had been con- 
jectured that in the ſtormy night, in which ſhe loſt 
company of the ſhips, or in her attempt afterwards 
to follow them, ſhe had met with ſome ſevere mis- 
fortune. She had been manned by a part of the Li- 
on's crew; and their former companions, who knew 
not then of Great Britain's being at war, could not 
have even the conſolation of ſuppoſing their friends, 
tho captive, . yet alive. The joy of ſeeing her was 
very general; ſhe had, in fact, been damaged in the 
beginning of the voyage, returned into port to re- 
pair, and afterwards uſed every diligence to join the 
ſhips. She was obliged to ſtop, for refreſhments, a 
few days at Madeira, where ſhe arrived a ſhort time 


after the Lion had left it. She purſued the latter to 


St. Jago, which ſhe reached, likewiſe, ſome days 
too late. From thence to North Ifland ſhe did not 
come once to anchor. She was what navigators call 
a good ſea-boat, being compactly built, and little 
liable to periſh by mere foul weather ; but neither 


did ſhe afford much ſhelter againſt the hardſhips of 


a rough voyage, or make her way ſo quickly as lar- 
ger veſſels againſt violent waves. Her proviſions 
were damaged by ſalt water; and her crew was redu- 
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ced to a very ſcanty pittance when ſhe joined the 
Lion, Mr. now Lieutenant Saunders, who com- 
manded her, got much credit for his conduct through- 
out the voyage. 

She was very ſoon ready to accompany the Lion, 
but the monſoon was ſtill adverſe; this circumſtance 
was the more regretted, as the crews of both ſhips 
now began to be very ſickly. Their commanders 
had, indeed, the ſatisfaction of having paſt fix 
months, from leaving Portſmouth, without loſing 
a man, out of ſix hundred per ſons. Such a cir- 
cumſtance ſeldom happens any where. The pro- 
portion of deaths, in a ſimilar period, in the heal- 
thieſt ſpot aſhore, is, at leaſt, one to every hundred, 
and in London two. It mult be confeſſed, however, 
that the ſeeds of dangerous diſeaſes had taken root 
among the crews. The evil conſequences of a ſea 
life, and of a hot climate, began to ſhow themſelves; 
and the number of perſons on the lick liſt increaſed 
conſiderably. The ſhips often moved to different 
parts of the coaſts of Java and Sumatra, in order 
to find out the healthieſt and cooleſt ſpot, where 
they might wait for the favourable moment of pro- 
ceeding turther. 

It occurred to the mathematical gentlemen, on 
board the ſhips, to employ their leiſure in meaſur- 
ing a baſe on ſhore, (they having the advantage of 


an excellent inſtrument for taking angles,) in order 


do aſcertain the accuracy of the former charts of the 
northern entrance into the Straits of Sunda. With 
this view a level beach on the Sumatra ſhore, nearly 
oppoſite to the uſual place of anchorage, was choſen 
as molt convenient for the purpoſe. Ihe northern 
extremity of the bale commenced near the water- 
ing place ; and was continued from thence to the 
diſtance of eighteen chains ſixty-five links, or four 
hundred and ten yards, making with the meridian 
an angle of twenty-eight degrees, From hence it 
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was prolonged, as nearly in the fame direction as 
the ae of the ſhore would allow, twenty-five 


chains, or five hundred and fifty yards further. 


From the extremities of this baſe, fets of angles 


were taken, with a conſiderable degree of accuracy, 
by a theodolite of Mr. Ramſden's, and the ſituati- 
ons of North Iſland, Pulo Sina cloſe to it, the an- 
chorage of the Lion and Hindoſtan, the three iſlands 
_ cloſe to each other called the Siſters, and Pulo Cop- 
pia were hence determined. Pulo Sina, Pulo Cop. 
pia, and one of the Siſters were afterwards uſed as 


ſtations to aſcertain the eaſtern and weſtern points 


of Thwart-the-way, Button land, and Nicholas 
Point on the Iſle of Java, as alſo to verify the ſitua- 
tions of the firſt mentioned places, as they had been 


determined from the firſt baſe. The Hindoſtan be- 


ing about to quit her ſtation at North Ifland, and 
ſtand over to Nicholas Bay, on the north fide of Ja- 
ra, a good opportunity offered for extending the 
ſurvey from Nicholas Point to the ſouthward, as far 
as Angeree Point. 

The ſhip having brought to in the bay, the lati- 
tude of her anchorage was found by a meridional 
altitude of the ſun, and the bearing of North Ifland 
taken carefully with a compaſs, mounted with a pair 
of ſights to direct the eye, commonly called an azi- 
muth compaſs; and, in order to obtain the diſtance 
of the fhip from Pulo Salter, a ſmall iſland in the 
bay, with more precifion than merely by computa- 

tion, the deck of t he Hindoſtan, from ſtem to ſtern, 
was aſſumed for a baſe; from each extremity of 


which, angles were obſerved with two ſextants at 


the ſame inſtant of time; and the diſtance calcula- 


ted from thence trigonometrically. The ſhip being 
very near the iſland, this method was ſufficiently 


correct. The latitude of Pulo Salter, was found to 
be five degrees, fifty minutes, thirty ſeconds, ſouth 
of the equator ; and its longitude, by an immerſion 
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of the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter obſerved through two 
teleſcopes placed on the iſland, proved . one 
hundred and five degrees, fifty-ſix minutes, thirty 
ſeconds eaſt, on computing by the apparent time of 
the immerſion of the ſatellite at Greenwich, as given 
in the Nautical Ephemeris. | | 
The latitude of Nicholas Point was found to be 
five degrees, fifty minutes, forty ſeconds ſouth ; 
and the longitude, deduced from the above menti- 
oned obſervation of Jupiter's ſatellite, one hundred 
and five degrees, fifty-four minutes, thirty ſeconds 
eaſt, From various interſections and obſervations, 
the latitudes of 'the following places were determi- 
ned; and their longitudes deduced alſo from the 
ſaid obſervation. 

South Latitude? Faſt Longitude. 


Java Head 6 47-7 10% 30 30 
The three Siſters 5 42 10 41 
Thwart-the-way 5 55 105 43 
North Ifland 8 | 105 43 0 
Angeree Point 6 2 10 47 +40 
Cap „„ 8 30 105 48 30 
Button - 5 49 105 48 30 


The rate of going of the ſeveral time-keepers was 
eaſily aſcertained aſhore, by obſerving, on ſubſe- 
quent nights, the appearance of any of the fixed 
ſtars in a particular point of the heavens. On the 
occaſion of one of thoſe obſervations, an alarm- 
ing circumſtance occurred. As Dr. Dinwiddie was 
going to apply his face cloſe to a tree, in order to 
be ready, in the proper poſition, to obſerve a paſſ- 
ing ſtar, while ſome other perſon was to have his 
eye upon the time-keeper, a ſnake, of no mean 
length, which had crept along the trunk of the tree, 
and within the bark that had been looſened from it, 
luckily ſhewed its head, ſoon enough to put the gen- 
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tlemen on their guard, and fix upon another 
tree for purſuing their obſervations. 

They had afterwards occaſion to viſit the ſmall 
iſlands of the Cap and Button, differing much in 
appearance from the level i{l:nds already mention- 
ed; being ſo ſteep and rugged, that it was difficult 
to get aſbore upon them. At a little diſtance, they 
might be miſtaken for the remaias of old caſtles, 
mouldering into heaps of ruins, with tall. trees al- 
ready growing upon the tops; but, at a nearer 
view, they betrayed evident marks of a volcanic 
origin. Exploſions from ſubterraneous fires, pro- 
duce, for the molt part, hills of a regular ſhape, 
and terminating in truncated cones ; but when from 
a ſubaqueous volcano, eruptions are thrown up 
above the ſurface of the fea, theymaterials, falling 
back into the water, are more irregularly diſperſed, 
and generally leave the ſides of the new creation, 
naked and mis{hapen, as in the inſtance of Amſter- 
dam, and of thoſe ſmaller ſpots called, from ſome 
reſemblance in ſhape, the Cap and Button. 

In the Cap were found two caverns, running ho- 
rizontally into the fide of the rock; and in theſe 
were a number of thoſe birds? neſts, fo much prized 
by the Chineſe epicures. They ſeemed to be com- 
poſed of fine filaments cemented together by a tranſ- 
parent viſcous matter, not unlike what is left by 
the foam of the tea, upon ſtones alternately covered 
by the tide, or thoſe gelatinous animal jubſtances 
found floating on every coaſt. The neſts adhere to 
each other, and to the ſides of the cavern, moſtly 
in rows, without any break or interruption. The 
birds that build theſe neſts are ſmall grey ſwallows, 
with bellies of a dirty white. They were flying 
about in conſiderable numbers; but they were ſo 
{mall, and their flight fo quick, that they eſcaped 
the ſhot fred at then; The ſame neſts ar- ſaid allo 
to be found in deep caverns, at the foot of the high- 
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eſt mountains in the middle of Java, and at a diſ- 
tance from the ſea, from which the birds, it is 
thought, derive no materials, either for their food, 
or the conſtruction of their neſts; as it does not ap- 
pear probable they ſhould fly, in ſearch of either, 
over the intermediate mountains, which are very 
high, or againſt the boiſterous winds prevailing 
thereabout. They feed on inſects, which they find 
hovering over ſtagnated pools between the moun— 
tains, and for catching which, their wide opening 
beaks are particularly adapted. They prepare their 
neſts from the beſt remnants of their food. Their 
greateſt enemy is the kite, who often intercepts 
them in their paſſage to and from the caverns, which 
are generally ſurrounded with rocks of grey lime- 
ſtone, or whitg marble. The neſts are placed in 
horizontal rows at different depths, from fifty to 
five hundred feet. Ihe colour and value of the 
neſts depend on the quantity and quality of the in- 
ſects caught, and, perhaps, alſo on the ſituation 
where they are built. Their value 1s chiefly deter- 
mined by the uniform fineneſs and delicacy of their 
texture ; thoſe that are white and tranſparent be- 
ing molt eſteemed, and fetching often in China their 
weight in filver. Theſe neſts are a conſiderable ob- 
ject of traffic among the Javaneſe ; and many are 
employed in it from their infancy. 'l he birds hav- 
ing ſpent near two months in preparing their neſts, 
hy each two eggs, which are hatched in abour fif- 
teen days. When the young birds become fledged, 
it is thought time to ſeize upon their neſts, which 
is done regularly thrice a year, and is effected b 
means of ladders of bamboo and reeds, by which 
the people deſcend into the cavern; but when it is 
very deep, rope ladders are preferred. This opera- 
tion is attended with much danger; and ſeveral 
break their necks in the attempt. The inhabitants 
of the mountains generally employed in it, begin 
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always by facrificing a buffalo; which cuſtom 1s con- 


ſtantly obſerved by the Javaneſe, on the eve of eve- 
ry extraordinary enterprize. They alſo pronounce 
ſome prayers, anoint themſelves with ſweet-ſcented 
oil, and ſmoke the entrance of the cavern with gum 
benjamin. Near ſome of thoſe caverns a tutelar 
goddeſs is worſhipped, whoſe prieſt burns incenſe, 
and hays his protecting hands on every perſon pre- 
paring to deſcend into the cavern. A flambeau is 


carefully prepared at the ſame time, with a gum 


which exſudes from a tree growing in the vicinity, 
and is not eaſily extinguiſhed by fixed air or ſubter- 
raneous vapours. The ſwallow, which builds thoſe 


neſts, is deſcribed as not having its tail feathers mark- 


ed with white ſpots, which is a character attributed 
to it by Linnæus; and it is poffible that there are 
two ſpecies, or varieties, of the ſwallow, whoſe 
neſts are alike valuable. 

Nothing ſeemed to be known about theſe neſts 
at the ſouthern extremity of Sumatra ; at leaſt by 
ſuch of the natives as viſited frequently the ſhips, 
having fruits and other vegetables for ſale ; of whom 
ſome came in boats, of which both ends were alike 
made ſharp, with a moving ruader to each, in or- 


der to be ready to ſteer backwards or forwards with 


equal caſe; and others in canoes, fo narrow as to 


have outriggers on the fide to prevent their over- 
ſetting. Each of theſe canoes was managed by a 


ſingle perſon, uſing an oar widened at both ends, 
to ſerve the purpoſe of paddling alternately on each 
fide. The boats, as well as the canoes, were man- 
ned by a people who reſide chiefly along the coaſts 
of molt of the iſlands in the Chineſe ſeas, and are 
known by the general name of Malays, having a 
language and manners common to them all. The 
ſouthern extremity of Sumatra is peopled, but very 
thinly, by a ſet of them who ſeem to lead an indo- 
jent and miſerable life. Their dwellings near the 
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ſhore were nothing more than ſheds, in which they 
could not ſtand upright ; their garments did not 
extend very much beyond the waiſt. Such a con- 
dition, indeed, which in moſt parts of Eurqpe would 
imply the utmoſt wretchedneſs, is guarded by the 
climate from any actual ſuffering. | 
Several large tracts of land in that neighbourhood 


are covered only with a long coarſe graſs, growing 
wild upon a foil fimilar to that which produced the 


furrounding woods, and had therefore, probably, 
been cleared from trees by human induftry ; but, 


being now abandoned to fpontaneous vegetation, 


feemed to imply a former population greater than 
the preſent. No degree of devaſtation or decline 
can be, indeed, ſurpriſing, if the inhabitants were 
in a conſtant ſtate of hoſtihty, which is to be infer- 
red from the caution ſtill ſubſiſting amongſt them, 
of never going, tho otherwiſe half naked, without 
being armed. A people that is poor, 1s not apt to 
purchaſe what is ſuperfluous; that is lazy, to labour 
for what is uſeleſs; or, in a hot climate, to carry 
what is cumberſome, without neceſſity. The wea- 
pon worn by them is a criſs, or dagger, which, to 
render it {till more fatal to thoſe whom they may 


wound, they are faid to ſteep in ſome poifonous 


Juice of vegetables. They appeared generally of a 


low ſtature, brown complexion, with broad faces, 


large mouths, ſtrong black hair, and very little 
beards, which, as it appears, they carefully pick out 
with pincers. Few of thoſe who were ſeen by the 
paſſengers of the Lion and Hindoſtan had counte- 


nances which indicated any control of the mind over 


the ſenſual or vulgar paſſions. 


Some degree of conliderate civilization muſt, 
however, have directed their conduct in the fol- 


lowing inſtance. Sir Eraſmus Gower, previous to 


his departure from Batavia, cauſed a board to be 
nailed to a poſt, erected on a Sumatra beach, on 
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which board were written directions for the Jack- 
all, in caſe ſhe ſhould call there in his abſence. On 


his return, he perceived that the board had been taken 


down; and the nails, which, it ſeems, were valua- 
ble to the Malays, carried away. And here a mere 
ſavage would have reſted ſatisfied with the gratift- 
cation of his own wants, and little ſolicitous about 
the object for which the board had been placed there 
by ſtrangers ; but the Malay, willing to reconcile 
that object with his own, took care, after remov- 
ing the nails, to replace the board with wooden 
pegs ; and it was found in this condition, inverted 
indeed, through ignorance of the language written 


on it. That letters are not abſolutely unknown 


amongſt them, was evident from the circumſtance 
of ſome gentlemen of the Lion meeting, as they 
were walking through the woods, in a conſpicu— 
ous path, two lines, probably in the Malay language, 
cut upon a thin bark of bamboo, tied acroſs a polt. 

One of the ſeamen of the Lion, who by chance 
was left alone on ſhore, with no inconſiderable 


quantity of linen to be waſhed, and who ſtrolled 


unthinkingly to a neighbouring village, was hoſpt- 
tably treated and aſſiſted.; but ſuch is the precari- 
ouſneſs of the manners and principles of this peo- 
ple, that the. very next day ſome of the Malays 


murdered one of the moſt valuable artificers belong- 


ing to the Embaſſy, who went with a ſmall bundle 


of linen in his hand to waſh in a part of the river 


a httle above the ſhore. This man was as remark- 
able for theingenuity of his mind, as for a thought- 
leſsneſs of conduct, which rendered the former of 


little uſe to his own welfare. Beſide being an ex- 


cellent workman at his own trade of a joiner and 
cabinet-maker, he knew enough of ſeveral others 
to ſupply occationally the want of thoſe who had 
been bred to them; and was therefore highly uſe- 
ful in ſituations like the preſent, where artificers 
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muſt be ſcarce. He had ſeen better days; but the 
good humour and merry diſpoſition, which he {till 
retained, rendered him a favourite with the crew : 
and few deaths would have occaſioned, ſo much as 
his, a deteſtation againſt the authors of it. This 
part of Sumatra was under a ſort of ſubjection to 
the King of Bantam, who reſided near the town 


of that name, on the oppoſite coaſt of Java, It 


was determined to denounce the murder to him ; 
for tho the perpetrators, or cauſe, or manner of it, 
could not be pointed out, yet the influence of his 
authority might produce a diſcovery leading to a 
puniſhment of the guilty. The Malays upon this 
part of the coaſt were fearful of repriſals upon them 
from the ſhips,” and appeared no more; but they 
alleged that the fact was committed, not by any of 
the inhabitants thereabout, but by pirates, who 
ſometimes ſtopped there for water. Theſe pirates 
ure Malays alſo, but chiefly from the more eaſtern 


iſlands, who fail in boats armed with four or fix 


guns each, or more, -and going together in nume- 
rous fleets, had of late taken ſeveral veſſels, ſome 
belonging to the Dutch; and ſome to the Engliſh 
ſettlements in India, called country ſhips, as not 


trading out of Aſia. Many of theſe had been obli- 


ged to be at the expence of hiring marines, or arm- 
ed men, to be kept on board for their better pro- 
tection againſt thoſe pirates, whoſe veſſels, being 
of a ſmaller ſize, and drawing little water, can uſe 
their oars in calms, and when they meet a ſuperior 
force, often take ſhelter in the deep receſſes in the 
ſouth-eaſt extremity - of Sumatra; the whole of 
which is little more than a foreſt of mangroves, 
growing out of a ſalt morals. 

The mangrove extends its roots, if they may be 
ſo termed, in a curve direction into the water from 
different parts of the trunk, forming arches to ſome 
diſtance, until they reach the bottom covered by 
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the ſea. To theſe roots, or inverted. branches, oyſ- 
ters and other ſmall ſhell-fiſh are found frequently 


to adhere; and this circumſtance has given riſe. 
to the aſſertion, ſometimes hazarded, of oyſters 


growing upon trees. The baneful atmoſphere and 
nightly fogs, hanging upon ſuch a marthy ſoil, 
muſt extend their influence to North Ilfland, lying 
in its neighbourhood, and to the ſhipping at an- 
chor near it. In the evening the clouds uſually 
hung low, and narrowed the horizon, there being 
no general or rapid motion of the atmoſphere to 
diſpel them. The darkeſt of theſe clouds were 
charged with a large quantity of electric matter, 
which ſhewed itſelf in vivid ſparks of lightning al- 
moſt inceſſantly ; but thunder was ſeldom heard, 
it bearing but a ſmall proportion to the lightning 
that was ſeen. The phoſphoric light, perceived up- 
on ſtriking with the oar, or otherwiſe, upon the 
ſurface of the ſea, was certainly occaſioned by lucid 
particles ſpread upon it; and upon touching with 
the hand a wave, ſeveral of thoſe particles remained 
perceptible ſome time upon the ſkin. They did not 
render the ſea at night more brilliant than the my- 
riads on ſhore, of the fire-fly,' called by entomolo- 
giſts lampyris ; whoſe ſparks are emitted from the 
two laſt circles of the abdomen, which appears to be 
affected as if by a kind of alternate reſpiration of the 
inſect, the abdomen filling and darting light at every 
inſpiration. The meteor called a falling ſtar is ſup- 
poſed to be ſeldom obſervable within the tropics ; 


but fome were now ſeen here moving with much 


leſs celerity, and diſappearing much leſs ſuddenly 
than is generally obſerved in the temperate zones. 
Tho Fahrenheit's thermometer ſeldom roſe in the 


ſhade above eighty-five or eighty-ſix degrees, yet 


the air felt as if it came out of an oven; it produ- 
ced inertneſs and debility even in the moſt healthy; 
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and to this want of uſual agility was, in ſome de- 
gree, attributed the misfortune, which happened 
now for the firſt time, of loſing two of the ſeamen, 
who fell from the maſts or yards into the ſea, and 
were drowned. | 

The ſquadron determined to quit their preſent 
Ration, in hope of finding a better at Nicholas 
point, which is the moſt northerly of Java. They 
found it, in fact, free from ſwamps and fogs ; the 
land and ſea breezes conſtant, and the air generally 
clear, with. very fine weather, while deluges of rain 
were obſerved to fall on the oppoſite ſhore. Tho 
the paſſage through the Straits towards China, or 
from it, be ſometimes quicker, by keeping on the 
Sumatra ſide than on that of Java, the delay of a 
day or two is well compenſated by the greater ſafety 
of the crew. The diſtance from North Iſland to 
Nicholas point is about eighteen miles, and the 
courſe north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, 

From Nicholas bay, proceeding eaſterly, the next 
is the bay of Bantam, famed formerly for being the 
principal rendezvous of the ſhipping from Europe 
in the Eaſt. Bantam was the great mart for pep- 
per and other ſpices, from whence they were diſ- 
tributed to the reſt of the world. The chief factory 
of the Engliſh, as well as Dutch, Eaſt India Com- 
pany was ſettled there. The merchants of Arabia 
and Hindoſtan reſorted to it. Its ſovereigns were 
fo deſirous of encouraging trade, by giving ſecu- 
rity to foreign merchants againſt the violent and 
revengeful diſpoſition of the natives, that the crime 
of murder was never pardoned when committed 
againſt a ſtranger, but might be commuted by a 
foreigner for a fine to the relations of the deceaſed. 
This place flouriſhed for a conſiderable time; but 
the Dutch having conquered the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Jacatra, where they ſince have built Bata- 
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via, and transferred their principal buſineſs to it ; 


and the Engliſh having removed to Hindoſtan, and 
China, and trade, in other reſpects, having taken a 
new:courſe, Bantam was reduced to a poor rem- 
nant of its former opulence and importance. Other 


_ circumſtances have accelerated its decline. The bay 


is ſo choked up with daily acceſſions of new earth 
waſhed down from the mountains, as well as by 
coral ſhoals extending a conſiderable way to the 
eaſtward, that it is inacceſſible, at preſent, to veſlels 
of burden ; ; even the party who went there from 
the Lion in her pinnace, was obliged to remove 
into a canoe, in order to reach the town. A fire 
deſtroyed moſt of the houſes there ; and few have 


been ſince rebuilt. With the trade of Bantam, the 


power of its ſovereign declined. In his wars with 
other princes of Java he called in the aſſiſtance of 
the Dutch; and from that period he became, in 
fact, their captive. He reſides in a palace, built in 
the European ſtyle, within a fort garriſoned by a 
detachment from Batavia, of which the comman- 


der takes his orders not from the King of Bantam, 


but from a Dutch chief or governor, who lives in 


another fort adjoining the town, and nearer to the 


ſea ſide. His Bantameſe majeſty is allowed, how- 
ever, to maintain a body of native troops, and has 
ſeveral ſmall armed veſſels, by means of which he 
maintains authority over ſome part of the ſouth of 


Sumatra. His ſubjects are obliged to ſell to him 


all the pepper they raiſe in either iſland, at a low 
price, which he is under contract with the Dutch 
to deliver to them at a ſmall advance, and much 
under the marketable value of that commodity. 
The preſent king joins the ſpiritual to the temporal 
power, and is high prieſt of the religion of Maho- 
met; with which he mingles, indeed, ſome of the 
rites and {ſuperſtitions of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Java; adoring, tor inſtance, the great banyan, 


or Indian fig-tree; Which is likewiſe held facred in 
Hindoſtan, and under which religious rites might 


be conveniently performed; in like manner as all 


affairs of ſtate are actually tranſacted by the Baata- 
meſe, under ſome ſhadowing tree, by moonlight. 
Upon application to his majeſty, through the Dutch 
chief, he immediately diſpatched two of his armed 
veſſels to Sumatra, with orders to ſearch for the 
perpetrators of the murder lately committed there; 
and ſome time after the ſhips had left this neigh- 
bourhood, intelligence was received that one of the 
uilty perſons was diſcovered and executed. 

In Nicholas bay was a convenient rivulet for wa- 
tering; and at a little diſtance from the ſhore a vil- 
lage, where buffaloes, poultry, fruit and other ve- 
getables were to be purchaſed at a reaſonable rate. 
Freſh proviſions were ſerved daily to the Lion's 
crew ; the decks and beams waſhed with vinegar, 
and an allowance of it given to the men; fires 
made to air the ſhip; and the ventilators kept con- 
ſtantly at work. It was likewiſe found advantageous 
to ſend the invalids and convaleſcents from the 
ſhips aſhore, to take air and exerciſe every day; 
the ſame was done at Angeree point, ſituated to 
the ſouthward of point Nicholas, where the Dutch 
had a ſmall battery of four guns, near a Malay vil- 
lage. Here indigo was manufactured from the leaf, 

rowing in the neighbourhood. A bar at the 
mouth of the river at Angeree prevents the free- 
dom of its current, and the lee of the indigo vats, 
thrown into it, muſt affect its good qualities; which 
circumſtances render it inferior, as a watering place, 
to Nicholas bay. | 7955 Fe” 

The loweſt order of the people on the coaſt did 
not appear to be obliged to perpetual labour, for 
the mere preſervation of their exiſtence ; but had 
leiſure, means, and diſpoſition for amuſements of 
different kinds. One of the Malay entertainments 
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conſiſts in the diſplay of the various attitudes and 
poſtures of the ſame actor under different maſks. 
By dint of exertions and of long practice, he had 
acquired ſuch a power over the exterior muſcles of 
his body, as to give to each an independent volun- 
tary motion. Whenever his contortions were ſo 
uncommon as to excite the wonder, and obtain 
the applauſe of the ſpectators, the performer im- 
mediately felt the effect of it, by the quantity of 
the ſmall copper coin, in uſe among them, which 
came ſhowering at his feet. The Malay ſpectators 
were very numerous, and armed, as uſual, with 
their crifles ; their emotions, on obſerving any ex- 
traordinary feat upon the ſtage, were lively and 
inſtantaneous ; and ſome of the Europeans ſeated 
amongſt them were not altogether free from appre- 
henſion, left the buſtle were preparatory to a trea- 
cherous attack upon them. „„ 
Notwithſtanding this ill diſpoſition of the natives, 
the Britiſh ſeamen got ſoon into the habit of traf. 
ficking familiarly with them: ſome laid out a part 
of their dearly earned wages, in buying from them 
monkies, particularly the / mia aygula of Linnæus, 
whoſe forehead always ſeems as if combed back in 
2 toupee with faſhionable care ; and has cheeks ca- 
pable of conſiderable diſtention, uſually called al- 
forges, in which he crams, for future uſe, ſuch 
proviſions as he cannot immediately conſume. 
Others preferred a bird called a mino, which is not 
unlike a jackdaw in form and fize ; but remarka- 
ble for a yellow ruff or naked membrane round its 
neck; and is ſuppoſed to be the apteſt of all birds 
to emit and articulate ſounds in imitation of the hu- 
man voice. The fiſh called by the ſailors ſkip-jack, 
was ſometimes an amuſement to them. It is the 
blennius ocellatus of the naturaliſts, having eyes un- 
commonly prominent, and is ſeen frequently ſkip- 
ping upon the ſurface of the water, near the ſhore. 
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No part of the Straits of Sunda abounds with eſcu- 
lent fiſh; and the Malays were driven often to feed 
on the young or ſmaller ſpecies of the ſhark, which 
is too rank to be eaten by choice. The preſence of 
ſharks is ſuppoſed to frighten other filh away; tho 
no place ſupplies a greater quantity of the beſt kind 
than the Me before the iſland of Amſterdam, where 
were alſo numerous and very large ſharks. Another 
cauſe which often drives particular fiſh away, takes 
place in the Straits of Sunda ; the frequency of 
veſſels paſſing through, both European and Aſiatic, 
of all ſizes. But the adjoining lands on either ſide 
are ſufficiently fertile to compenſate for ſuch a ſcar- 


city, by their ample produce. Not only the culti- 


vated ſoil abundantly repays the labourer's toil, but 
much of the ſpontaneous growth comes forth at 
once, or ealily is rendered, fit for the nouriſhment 
of man. The woods yield fruits, many of which, 


tho eatable, are, from the abundance of others, ge- 


nerally neglected. Some gentlemen of the Lion, 


without penetrating far from the ſhore, obſerved a 


fruit ſomewhat of the ſize and for of the pear, 
which was never offered for ſale, but of which the 


natives ate; it grew are from every part of 


a tall ſtem, and not merely from the trunk and 
the thickeſt part of the principal branches, like the 
fruit of the cacao, or chocolate, or the jack aud 
bread · fruit tree. | | | 

It was difficult to get far into the Java foreſts, 
from the quantity of underwood, and the vaſt 
number of creeping plants, which form a fort of 
net, ſupported by other trees, and are impaſſable 
without an inſtrument to cut them. Some of them 
were, likewiſe, of great ſtrength. One trailed along 
the ground, in the manner of ſome of the convol- 
vulus kind, with a ſtalk about an inch in diameter 
throughout, and of a length exceeding an hundred 
feet, The heat, for want of a current of air; was, 
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fometimes, ſuffocating; and when near marſhy 
ground, the mosquitoes or gnats were extremely 


tormenting. In ſome open ſpots were. found webs 
of ſpiders, woven with threads of fo ſtrong a tex- 
ture, as not eaſily to be divided without a cutting 
inſtrument; they ſeemed to render feaſible the idea 
of him, who, in the ſouthern provinces of Europe, 
propoſed a manufacture from ſpiders threads; 
which is ſo ridiculous to the eyes of thoſe who have 


only viewed the flimſy webs ſuch inſets ſpin in 


England. The eye was often delighted with the 
fight of trees in ſuperb bloflom, and with the beau- 
tiful plumage of the birds; ſome of which, howe- 
ver, inſtead of charming with their notes, threw 


out a hiſſing ſound, that gave the alarm of ſerpents 


about to dart their venom. In theſe excurſions, the 

entlemen ſeldom felt the inconvenience of rain. 
The dry ſeaſon was ſet in; and the wind began to 
render it practicable for the ſhips to make ſome 
way, tho ſlowly, towards the Straits of Banka; 


and it was determined to attempt it without de- 


"Two ſhips from China arrived, indeed, in the 
middle of April after a ſhort paſſage, which im- 
plied, that the monſoon continued ſtill unfavoura- 
ble for going there, at leaſt quickly. Thoſe ſhips 
brought a confirmation of the former favourable 
accounts from China, and furniſhed a defirable op- 


portunity of writing to Europe. Very ſoon after- 


wards the winds were ſo far ſhifted, as to encourage 
the Lion to ſet fail; but the current ran ſtill to the 
ſouth. weſt, often upwards of two miles an hour, 
while the breezes were ſo light, and ſo much inter- 
rupted by calms, that little advance was made ; and 
the anchors were often lowered, to prevent the 
thips from being driven back, till the twenty-ſixth 
of April, when the current began to change its di- 


rection to the ealt-ſouth-caſt, and the next day to 
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the north-eaſt, half a mile an hour. Of the ſlight 
airs that blew, the utmoſt advantage was taken by 
crowding fail, as much as the Lion could be made 
to carry. On each ſide were ſtudding. ſails, ſpreading 
much beyond the hull; and above the main - top- 
gallant-royal fail, which is the fourth in number 
one above another from the deck, and diminiſhing 
from thence ſucceſſively in ſize, was a fifth ſmall 
fail of a triangular form, and from its great eleva- 
tion, called à _1ky-ſcraper, which was not without 
effect. While the ſquadron was at anchor within 
three miles of 'the Brothers, which are two ſmall 
iſlands covered with trees, 'and furrounded with 
coral reefs, an opportunity offered for determining, 
with accuracy, their latitude ; which is five degrees 
eight minutes ſouth, and their longitude, one hun- 
dred and fix degrees four minutes eaſt. About this 
place feveral whales were ſeen, for the firſt time ſince 
the ſhips had parted from the iſland of Amfter- 

On the twenty-eighth, the hills on Banka iſland 


were perceived above the haze, which hid the low- 


er grounds. The Clarence and Jackall were order- 
ed to lead, and foon gave notice of the water's ſhoal- 
ing to three fathoms, which forced the Lion to come 
to anchor for a fhort time. The Hindoftan got 
aground to the north-weſt of the ſmall iſſand of Lu- 
cipara. A large cable, or hawſer, was immedi- 
ately ſent and fixed from her to the Lion, now un- 
der ſail, and rowing boats were ordered to aſſiſt. In 
the efforts of the Lion to drag the Hindoſtan from 
the ſhoal, the cable, tho ſix inches in circumference, 
ſoon ſnapped ; but not till the Eindoſtan was alrea- 
dy looſened from the rock; and ſhe got clear ſoon 
afterwards. e N 

The eaſtern coaſt of Sumatra was conſtantly in 
ſight ; and the ſea, to a certain diſtance, was ren- 


dered muddy and leſs ſalt, by the quantities of freſh 
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water poured from the large rivers of that iſland, 
charged with earth waſhed from the adjoining 
grounds. Detached pieces of the land were alſo 
ſeen. failing along, firſt driven by the force of the 
river's ſixeam, and afterwards by the wind or cur- 
rent. They were HAY floating. ulands, torn 
from the parent ſhores by the violence of the floods ; 
and the roots of the trees or ſhrubs growing on 
them. muſt have been cloſely matted and interwoven 
together, as well as loaded with much compact and 
heavy earth, to form a kind of ballaſt for ſteadying 
the drift, and keeping the ſtems of the trees in a 
perpendicular poſition, _ 15 In 


On the thirtieth the ſquadron came to anchor 
near to the ſouthernmoſt of the three Nanka iſles, 
lying cloſe to the weſtern ſhore of the iſland of Ban- 
ka. This latter iſland is noted throughout Aſia for 
the ſame cauſe, its tin mines, to which England 
owed its celebrity in Europe in very ancient times, 
before its arts and arms had ſpread its fame through. 
out the globe. Banka lies oppoſite to the river 5 8 
lambang, in the iſland of Sumatra, on which the ſo- 


vereign of Banka, poſſeſſor alſo of the territory of 


Palambang, keeps his conſtant reſidence. He main- 
tains his authority over his own ſubjects, and his 
independence of the neighbouring princes, in great 
meaſure, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch TIRES. 
a ſettlement and troops at Palambang; and enjoy 
the benefit of a contract with the King of Banka 
for the tin which his ſubjects procure from thence; 
and which, like the King of 8 in regard to 
pepper, he compels the miners to deliver to him at 
a low price, and ſells it to the Dutch at a ſmall ad- 
vance, purſuant to his contract. Thoſe miners, 
from long practice, have arrived at much perfection 
in reducing the ore into metal, employing wood as 
fuel in their furnaces, and not foſſil coal, or coak, 


which is ſeldom ſo free from ſulphur as not to affect 
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the malleability of the metal. It is ſometimes pre- 
ferred, therefore, to European tin, at the Canton 
market: and the profit upon it to the Dutch com- 

ny, is ſuppoſed not to be leſs any year than one 
bend and fifty thouſand pounds. 1 
Sir Eraſmus Gower obſerved, that © it was very 
«4. defirable for ſhips to ſtop at the Nanka iſles, as 
& wood for fuel is conveniently procured from 
* thence; and the water thought preferable, for 
„% keeping, to any before diſcovered by the ſqua- 
4 dron in thoſe ſeas. It diſcharges itſelf from three 
“ {mall rills into a deep reſervoir. A caſk was 


« ſunk, with holes in it, at a little diſtance from 


« the reſervoir, into which, the water was convey- 
c ed perfectly pure and clear. At high water the 


_ <© diſtance of rolling did not exceed ten yards. At 


low water it was an hundred; but the rolling 
„ ground was good, and what is material in that 
<« ſultry climate, the people employed in filling the 
„ caſks were perfectly ſhaded, as well as for a part 
e of the rolling diſtance. The tide riſes and falls 
% about eleven feet, and flows once only in the 
« twenty-four hours; at leaſt during the ſhipsꝰ' ſtay 
„ there. The latitude of the road is two degrees 
„ twenty-two minutes ſouth, and the longitude one 
4 hundred and five degrees forty-one minutes eaſt. 
« This place is perfectly ſheltered from ſouth-weſt 
by ſouth to the north-weſt; and there can be no 
high ſea with any wind, as the land is but at a 
„ ſhort diſtance in the open points.“ 

On ſailing in a boat round the largeſt of thoſe 
ſmall iſlands, a belt of trees was perceived, of a 
lighter green and younger growth, chan the wood 
which it encircled; and on landing, this belt ag 
found to have ſhot up from land yet moiſt and 
ſcarcely recovered from the fea, In ſevera} ſpots 
throughout the iſland were diſcovered fragments of 
hxmatites, or blood ſtone, in a circular form, an d 
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including à hollow, partiy lined with ſand, which 
appeared to have ſucceeded to a liquid, at one time, 
boiling in theſe natural cauldrons. The fea was 
very ſhallow cloſe to thoſe (petty: iſtands, and heaps 
of {tone mixed with iron ore were, in many places, 
ſeen juſt riſing above the ſurface, without the leaſt 
covering of vegetation, and as if, at no very remote 


period, vomited up by the force of fabaqueous fire. 
The ſquadron failed from the Nanka ifles on the 
fourth of May. A ſhoal is deſcribed as leading al- 


moſt from them to à rock, with little water over it, 
called Frederick Henry, from a fhip of that name, 
which had been wrecked upon it ſome years ago. 
It was material to aſcertain its exact poſition, that 
it might not be the occaſion of a like misfortune to 
others; but the Clarence and Jackalt brigs, and fx 
boats were employed in ſeeking for it in vain; fo 
that they muſt have been very unlucky in the ſearch, 


or the general accounts of its ſituation muſt have 


been defective. It is moſt likely that, tho thoſe ſe- 
veral veſſels might have miſſed the rock, they would 
have touched the ſhoals, which are repreſented to 
extend from it to the neighbourhood of the Nanka 
iſles, of which, however, they perceived no trace. 
The ſquadron continued its route, and eroſſed the 
line on the tenth of May, in longitude one hundred 
and five degrees forty eight minutes eaſt. Sir Eraſ- 
mus mentions that the obſervations at noon diſ- 
% covered that 2 current had ſet the ſhips half a de- 
* pree to the northward; which circumſtance was 


ce to be expected from the accounts given in Mr. 


% Dunn's Directory.“ The ſame author adds, in- 
deed, that at this ſeaſon it ſets likewiſe to the weſt. 


ward; but on making the land of Pulo Lingen, it 


was found that it had really ſet eaſt. north - eaſt twen- 
ty-ſeven miles in the twenty-four hours. 

The eqvuiroctial line croffes Pulo Lingen, which 
is a conſiderable iſland, remarkable for a mountain 
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in its centre, terminating in a fork like Parnaſſus; 
but to which the unpoetical ſeamen beſtow the name 
of aſſes ears. Every day preſented new iflands to 
the view, diſplaying a vaſt variety in form, ſize, and 
colour. Some iſolated, and ſome collected in cluſ- 
ters. Many were clothed with verdure ; ſome had 
tall trees growing on them; others were mere rocks, 
the reſort of innumerable birds, and whitened with 
their dung. The weather was often, in this paſſage, 
squally, with thunder, lightning, and heavy rain. 
The ſquadron was frequently obliged to anchor. 
The ſea was ſeldom deeper than eight fathoms. Fah- 
renheit's thermometer was from eighty. four to nine- 
ty degrees in the ſnade; and the heat ſometimes ſo 
overcoming, that few, either of the paſſengers or 
_ crews, enjoyed perfect health. Some of the paſſen- 
gers removed from one ſhip to the other, by way 
of change, which was not entirely uſeleſs. Several 
of the ſeamen were afflicted with a dyſentery, which, 
being contagious,” was alarming to the reſt, and left 
little hope of its being ſubdued, until the diſeaſed 
vwere removed from the ſhips to ſome convenient 
ſhore,” which might afford good air and freih pro- 
viſiongs. C0030 
Pulo, or iſland of, Condore had the advantage of 
convenient anchoring-places in either monſoon; and 
accordingly the ſquadron ſtopped there, on the ſe- 
venteenth of May, in a ſpacious bay on the eaſtern 
fide of the iſland; and came to anchor at the en- 
trance of its ſouthern extremity, as the water ſhoal- 
ed there to five fathoms and a half, occaſioned by a 
bank which ſtretches acroſs two-thirds of the en- 
trance. It was found afterwards, that beyond the 
bank there is a ſafe paſſage to the inner part of the 
bay, the north of which is ſheltered by a ſmall iſland 
lying to the eaſtward. The whole of the bay is 
formed by four ſmall iſlands, which approach fo 
nearly to each other, as to appear, from ſeveral 
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points, to join. They all ſeem to be the rude frag. 
ments of primitive mountains, ſeparated from the 
great continent in the lapſe of time. The principal 
iſland is eleven or twelve miles in length, and about 
three in breadth. It is in the form of a creſcent, 
and conſiſts of a ridge of peaked hills. Its latitude, 
as calculated from a meridional obſervation, is eight 
degrees forty minutes north from the equator; and 
its longitude, according to a good chronometer, is 
one hundred and five degrees fifty. five minutes eaſt 
. * Greenwich. Mr. Jackſon, who ſounded in 
the bay, happened to land on one of theſe iſlets, 

where he found a turtle's neſt upon the beach, con- 
taining ſeveral young Juſt hatched, with a ſort of 

placenta adhering to their bellies. Each of theſe 
voung turtles, capable of growing to the weight of 
ſeveral hundred pounds, did not exceed a very few 
ounces now, and was but an inch and a half in ſize. 
The Engliſh had a ſettlement on Condore until 
the beginning of the preſent century, when ſome 
Malay ſoldiers in their pay, in reſentment for ſome 
unjuſtifiable treatment, murdered their ſuperiors, 
with the exception of a very fe who eſeaped off the 
Hand, where no Europeans have ſince reſided. At 
the bottom of the bay was a village ſituated cloſe to 
a fine fandy beach, with a long range of cocoa- nut 
trees before it, and it was defended from the north- 
eaft fea'by a reef of coral rocks, within which was 
good anchorage for ſmall veſſels, and an eaſy land- 
ing for boats. A” party went on ſhore, with the 
precaution, however, of being armed, as large ca- 
noes were eſpied within the reef, which might have 
been Malay pirates. Several of the inhabitants came 
to the beach, and with the appearance of much ur- 
banity of manners, welcomed them on ſhore; and 
conducted them to the houſe of their chief. It was 
a neat bamboo cabin, larger than the reſt. The 
floor was elevated a few feet above the ground, and 
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ſtrewed with mats, on which were aſſembled as ma- 


ny men as the place could hold., It was apparently 


on the occaſion of ſome feſtival, or pleaſurable meet- 


ing. There. was in one of the apartments, an altar 
decorated with images; and the partitions hung 
with figures of monſtrous deities; but the counte- 
nances and deportment of the people conveyed no 
08 of religious awe, and no perſon was ſeen in 


e poſture of prayer or adoration. A few ſpears 


100 againſt the wall with their points downwards, 
together with ſome matchlocks and a ſwivel gun. 


The dreſs of thoſe people was compoſed chiefly vf 
blue cotton, worn looſely about them; and their 


flat faces and little eyes, denoted a Chineſe origin or 
relation. Several long ſlips, of paper, hanging from 
the. ceiling, were covered with columns of Chineſe 
writing. One of the miſſionaries, who was of the 

y, could not, however, in any degree under- 
Hand their converſation ; but when the words were 


written, ithey inſtantly became intelligible to him ; 


tho their colloquial language was altogether different 
from. what is ſpoken in China, yet the characters 
were all Chineſe; and the fact was clearly aſcertain- 
ed on this occaũon, that thoſe characters have an 
equal advantage with Arabic numbers, of which 
the figures convey the ſame meaning wherever 
known, whereas the letters of other languages de- 
note not things, but elementary ſounds, hich 
combined variouſly together, form words, or more 
complicated ſounds, conveying different ideas in 
different languages, tho the form of their alphabet 
be the ſame, _ 

The inhabitants of Pulo Condore were, it ſeems, 
Cochin-Chineſe, with their deſcendants, who fled 
from their own country, in conſequence of their at- 
tachment to one of its ſovereigns, dethroned by ſe- 
veral of his own ſubjects. It was propoſed to pur- 
chaſe ee here; and the people promiſed to 
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have the ſpecified quantity” ready,” if poffible, the 
next day, wien it was intended. if the weather ſhould 


be favourable; to land the invalids. The next morn- 


ing was fair in the beginning; and a party of plea- 
ſure was made from the Hindoſtan to a ſmall iſland 
cloſe to Pulo Condore. They were ſcarcely -arrived 
upon it when the weather began tô lower; and the 
boat ſet off on its return, in ordef to reach the thip 
before the impending ſtorm ſhould begin. But it 
overtook them before they got half-way.” One of the 
company was a boy, whoſe father had been prevent- 
ed by indiſpofition from being of the party, and was 
now anxiouſly looking, from the deck of the Hin- 
doſtan, for the teturn of the boat. He perceived it 
ſometimes above the waves; and it ſometimes diſap- 
peared behind them. The moſt indifferent ſpectator, 
if any could be indifferent, doubted whether the boat 
muſt not be overwhelmed in ſuch a ſea, as now ſud- 
denly was raiſed; while the diſtracted parent was 
ardently wiſhing to be in the boat, as if his pre- 

ſence there could have allayed the tempeſt- The 
cockſwain, or helmsman of the boat, guided it, 
however, with ſuch addreſs, Keeping. her bow ſtea- 
dily to the approaching wave, which © otherwiſe 
muſt have filled and ſunk her, that ſhe reached 
the ſhip; then, however, rolling ſo deeply, that the 
boat had again a narrow eſcape, from being funk or 
daſhed to pieces againſt the greater veſſel's ſides. 

As ſoon as the weather became fair, meſſengers 
were diſpatched on ſhore, to receive, and pay for, 
the proviſions promiſed. When they arrived at the 
village, they were aſtoniſhed to find it abandoned. 
The houſes were left open; and none of the effects, 
except ſome arms, that had, on the firſt - viſit; been 
perceived within them, or even of the poultry feed- 
ing about the doors, were taken away. In the prin- 
cipal cabin a paper was found, in the Chineſe language, 
of which the literal tranſlation I as nearly 


4. 
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as it could be made, that the people of the iſland 
« were few in number, and very poor, yet honeſt, 
ce and incapable of doing miſchief; but felt much 
« terror at the arrival of ſuch great ſhips, and pow- 
« ertul perſons ; eſpecially as not being able to ſatiſ- 
« fy their wants in regard to the quantity of cattle, 
and other proviſions, of which the poot inhabitants 
« of Pulo Condore had ſcarcely any to ſupply, and 
« conſequently could not give the expected fa- 
« tisfaction. They therefore, through dread and ap- 
ce prehenſion, reſolved to fly, to preſerve their lives. 
« That they ſupplicate the great people to have pity 
« on them; that they left all they had behind them, 
« and only requeſted that their cabins might not be 
«burnt; and conclude by proftrating themſelves to 
e the great people a hundred times.” 
The writers of this letter had probably received 
ill treatment from other ſtrangers. It was determined 
that they ſhould not continue to think ill of all who 
came to viſit them. On their return they were, per- 
haps, as much ſurpriſed to find their houſes {till en- 
tire, as their viſitors had been, who found they were 
deſerted. Nothing was diſturbed ; and a ſmall pre- 
ſent, likely to be acceptable to the chief, was left 
for him in the principal dwelling, with a Chineſe 
letter, ſignifying that © the ſhips and people were 
Engliſh, who called merely for refreſhment, and 
« on fair terms of purchaſe, without any ill intenti- 
« on; being a civilized nation, endowed. with prin- 
© ciples of humanity, which did not allow. them to 
« plunder or injure others, who happened to be 
« weaker or fewer than themſelves.” It was not 
likely that this letter would be read while the ſhips 
continued in the bay, during which time they who 
fled would, no doubt, be fearful to return. It was, 
beſide, adviſable. to haſten wherever the invalids 
might meet on ſhore with the comforts which Pulo 
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Coders, 1 Bhs; Thi der e The” 6nd 
was given for weighing anchor on the eighteenth of 
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In all large ſhips the anchor is raiſed by means of 


a capſtan, or machine fixed in the keel or bottom of the 
ſhip, and riſing above the upper deck, where it has 
ſockets made in its ſides, breaſt-high, for the occaſi- 
onal inſertion of wooden bars, with which the men 
- turn the capſtan round, coiling, about it at the. ſame 
time a rope, called a meſſenger, as connecting the 
capſtan with the great cable, bent to the anchor 
then in uſe. Upon the preſent occaſion the weather 
happened to be again ſqually, and the ground being 
tough in which the Hindoſtan lay, the anchor was 
difficult to raiſe, and therefore ſeveral ſoldiers of the 
Embaſſador's guard, who were in the Hindoſtan, 
aſſiſted the ſeamen in preſſing upon the bars. In 
the midſt of their efforts the meſſenger happened 
ſuddenly to ſnap. The anchor, partly Babel up, 
fell back with increaſed velocity, and whirled the 
capſtan ſo rapidly about, that the bars, each about 
fix inches ſquare, and ſixteen feet long, ſhot, in all 


directions, violently from their ſockets ; proſtrating 


every man within their reach with irreſiſtible force. 
One of the bars made its way acroſs the cuddy, or 
dining parlour, to the door of the great cabin. The 
quarter-deck was ſtrewed with people groaning with 
people groaning with their wounds. Moſt of the 
crew had been employed that day upon the capſtan. 
How many might be killed or maimed, could not 
inſtantly be aſcertained ; but ſuch was the impreſſion 
on the captain's mind, who was viewing the operation 
from the poop, that tho” there then happened to be 
three medical gentlemen on board, he cried out that 
they ſhould firſt attend to the fractured limbs, lea- 
ving other accidents to be inſpected afterward. - The 
conſternation was indeed greater than on a day of 
battle, for which people have generally ſome previous 
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preparation, and expect to derive honour or proſit 


in compenſation for the danger. No man, however, 


by this diſaſter, loſt his life; many of the ſeamen 


accuſtomed to the manceuvres on ſhip-board, and 
poſſibly aware of the accidents which attend them 
ſometimes, were quick enough to avoid being hurt; 
but few eſcaped among the ſoldiers. Particular 
care was immediately taken of fuch as had been 
ſtruck ; and the ten men whoſe limbs were broken, 
or who otherwife were wounded, gradually recover- 


ed. The accident detained, for ſome time, the Hin- 


doſtan at anchor, till the ſquall increaſing, the cable 
parted from the anchor, which thus was loſt, and the 
ſhip was driven out to ſea. The wind blew hard; 
and it was with difficulty that the brigs ſtood out the 
gale. As ſoon as it was over, in the evening of the 
eighteenth of May, the whole ſquadron ſtecred away 
to the northward. 5 | 
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CHAPT E R VIII. 


. DO COCHIN-CHINA.. 


$ 


bas. even FE ſouth- welt monſoon already ſet 
in regularly, and favourably for a a paſſage immedi- 
ately to the northern parts of China, it would not 
have been yet adviſable to take advantage of it, as 
the debilitated ſtate of the Lion's crew, and the con- 
tagious diſorder that was ſpread amongſt them, ren- 
dered it, previouſly, neceſſary to ſeek the firſt ſafe 
and convenient place for removing the ſick aſhore, 
wherever freſh proviſions could be procured, and 
where they og : breathe a dry and uncontaminated 


atmoſphere. It was no light trial of the conſtituti- 


ons of men, born in a cold climate, to have been 
thrice already, in the courſe of a few preceding 
months, placed under the ſun's vertical rays. Their 
ſtay at Batavia, tho' ſhort, had likewiſe an evil in- 


fluence upon their health; and the eaſtern ſhore of _ 


Sumatra, to the noxious vapours of which they had 
occaſionally been expoſed in ſome part of the Straits 
of Sunda, as well as in paſſing through thoſe of 
Banka, was perhaps, not leſs injurious. ” Beſide the 
dyſentery, which 1t was difficult to prevent from 
ſpreading through a crowded ſhip, ſeveral of the 
people were afflicted with diſeaſes of the liver. 

Others, without any previous indication of com- 
plaint, were ſeized with violent ſpaſms, from which 
it was difficult to recover them ; and the heat was ſo 
oppreſſive, at night as well as in the day, that the 
men at work between decks, particularly in the ſpi- 
rit rooms, were known ſometimes to faint away, tho” 
the ventilators were conſtantly kept in uſe to intro- 
duce freſh air. Out of three hundred and fifty men 
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on board the Lion, one hundred and twenty were, 
at times, in the lift of patients. 

From the reports of former voyages, relative to 
the different places not very diſtant Nom Pulo Con- 
dore, Turon bay in Cochin-china promiſed the moſt 
advantages, as to ſafety for the ſhips, and ſhelter and 
proviſions for the men. The ſquadron ſteering for 
hat bay, came, on the evening of its departure from 
Pulo Condore, within fight of the ſouthern extre- 
mity of that part of the great continent which may, 
properly, be called Chineſe ; near to which extremi- 
ty hes Cochin-china. The firſt ſmall kingdom, o 
territory, from the ſouthernmoſt point, being called 
Cambodia; the ſecond Tsiompa; and the third Co- 
chin- china. It is recorded to have formed, ancient- 
ly, a part of the Chineſe empire; but on the Mongul 
invaſion of China, from Tartary, in the thirteenth 
century, the Chineſe governor of the ſouthern pe- 
ninſula, containing Tung-quin to the northward, and 
Tsiompa and Cambodia to the ſouthward, of Cochin- 
china, took the opportunity of ſetting 5 the ſtand- 
ard of independence. He and his poſterity reſided 
in Tung-quin. In proceſs, of time, the Tung-qui- 
neſe governor of Cochin- china imitated the example 
that had been ſet by the anceſtor of his ſovereign, 
and erected, likewife, his government Into a king- 
dom. But both he and his former maſter continued 
to acknowledge, at leaſt, a nominal vaſſalage to the 
Chineſe empire; and, occaſionally, paid homage at 
the court of Pekin. Even this ſlight connection 
with China, rendered it more intereſting to tlie per- 
ſons belonging to the preſent Embaſſy. 

The ſquadron did not come within view of any 
part of Cambodia; but in a manuſcript account of 
a voyage to that country, made in 1778, and which 
appears to have been accurately drawn up, it is men- 
tioned, thar © the point of Cambodia, as well as the 
* whole coaſt from thence to the weſtern branch of 
Vor. . R 
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© the great Cambodia river, is covered with under- 
c wood, and exceedingly low. The ſea is fo ſhal- 


« low, that, at the diſtance of five or ſix miles from 


ce the ſhore, the water was ſeldom deeper than four 
. © fathoms; and nothing much larger than a boar, 


could approach within a couple of miles.” It is 


not unworthy notice, by what ſlow gradations the 
land, in this ſouthern extremity of Aſia, ſinks into 
the deep, in the ſame manner as does the ſouthern 
extremity of the iſland of Sumatra; itſelf, perhaps, 
a detached portion of the ſame great continent. 
Tsiompa, more elevated from the ſca than Cam- 
bodia, was ſeen by the ſquadron on the nineteenth 
of May, as well as Tiger iſland near it, and, the 
next day, two iſlands called Pulo Cambir de Terre, 
and Pulo Cecir de Mer. Tsiompa preſented, to 
the naked eye, the proſpect of a fine and well cul- 
tivated country, gently ſloping from the ſea, and 


beautifully diverſified with paſture grounds and fields 


of corn; but, on examining more attentively, by 
the help of teleſcopes, all that pleaſing and luxuri- 
ant appearance vaniſhed ; leaving only, in its room, 
immenſe tracts of pale and yellow ſand, the ſmooth 
ſurfaces of which were interrupted by ledges of dark 
rocks, raiſing their naked heads to a conſiderable 
height. The elevated ridges ſhewed, in various 
places, alternate maſſes of white and black, like the 
{ſtreaked ſkins of tigers, ſhining conſpicuouſly when 
the ſun's beams ſtruck upon thoſe ſhores. The ſea, 
near to them, was ſo tranſlucent, that the eye could 
eaſily discern, from the ſtern gallery, the bottom of 
the rudder. 

In twelve degrees fifty minutes north latitude, 
was a cape called Varella, behind which a mountain 


roſe, remarkable for having a high rock, like a 


tower, on its ſummit. To the northward of this 
rock lay Quin-nong, or Chin- chin bay, much fre- 


quented by the veſſels of the country. According 
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to the manuſcript laſt quoted, © it is an excellent 
© harbour, where veſſels may be ſheltered from 
«every wind. The entrance to it is very narrow; 
but the want of a ſufficient depth of water, muſt 
« oblige ſhips of large burden to wait till high wa- 
« ter, to get in. It lies in thirteen degrees fifty- 
«two minutes north latitude.” 

On the twenty-ſecond of May, Pulo Canton, 
other wiſe called Pulo Ratan, came in ſight, bearing the 
ſemblance of two iſlands, at ſome diſtance, being 
high at both extremes and low in the middle. Ir 
was the only iſland lately ſeen, on which there was 
much appearance of cultivation. A north weſt cur- 
rent drove the ſquadron nearer, than was intended, 
to that iſland, there happening at the moment to be 
little wind. e | 

The ſhips had been, now ſome time, abreaſt of 
the kingdom of Cochin-china. The paſſage be- 
tween its ſhore, and a vaſt multitude of ſmall iſlands 
and rocks, called the Paracels, forming a lengthen- 
ed cluſter lying north and ſouth for near four hun- 
dred miles, was not without ſome peril; and re- 
quired no inconſiderable caution, to guard againſt 
the effect of eaſterly currents, which drive towards 
the rocks in calms ; as well as, in the oppoſite caſe, 
againſt the violent tempeſts, which, in theſe ſeas, 
are called typhoons, as they are hurricanes in the 
Atlantic; both reſembling each other in the extreme 
violence of the wind, and in the ſudden ſhifting of 
its direction. Some previous appearances of the 
weather denote the probable approach of thoſe ty- 

phoons to the attentive navigator ; and give him 
time to prepare his ſhip againſt their fury. Theſe 
prognoſtics were obſerved to take place, in ſome de- 
gree, on the evening of the twenty-third of May. 
An uncommon redneſs of the ſky at ſunſet, and a 
hazy atmoſphere, ſucceeded to a fine clear day, The 
quickſilver fell ſuddenly in the barometer. After 
| $ | R 2 8 | 
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the ſun had deſcended below the horizon; a thick 


black cloud aroſe out of the north-eaſt quarter, tin- 
ged, in parts, with a deep fiery red colour, which 


was luminous round the edges. Preſently afterwards 
the whole horizon was covered over with clouds; 


and the ſtorm was expected, momently, to burſt. 


The precaution was, conſequently, taken of lower- 
ing the ſhip's maſts and yards, and ſpreading very 
little ſail, in order that the wind ſhould have leſs to 


act upon; and every thing was, in the ſeaman's 


phraſe, made ſnug. The clouds, however, after 
ſome time diſperſed. The quickfilver aſcended af- 
ter a few violent ſqualls, and the next morning 
uſhered in fine weather ; and ſhewed, at a diſtance, 
an opening in the land, which was conjectured to be 
Turon bay, with an iſland to the ſouthward of it, 
called Cham Callao or Campello o. 

Many canoes were ſeen fiſhing between the ſhips 
and land. The neareſt were hailed, in order to 
get, from among the fiſhermen, ſome one who might 
pilot the ſquadron into the bay. But theſe not ca- 
ring to approach ſtrange veſſels, immediately made 
fail and ſcudded away directly before the wind. One 
of thoſe canoes was, however, at length overtaken 
by a boat, diſpatched from the Hindoſtan; and a 
fiſherman was conveyed on board. He was an old 


man, with ſunken eyes, his head thinly covered with 


a few grey ſtraggling hairs, and a: countenance hag- 


gard with age and terror. He left, in his boat, 


two young men, probably his ſons; for, as he was 
extremely apprehenſive of intended miſchief, when 
the meſſenger from the ſhip inſiſted upon taking 
{ome one perſon from the canoe, he preferred free- 
ing them from the danger, tho' by expoſing himſelf 
to it. When he got to the Hindoſtan, he appeared 
as if petrified at the ſight of the ſpacious deck, the 
great guns, the number of people, and above all, 
at the height of the maſts, from which he could 


„ i Þ% 


fore him; but he made ſigns to teſtify that he knew 
not how to read or write. The ſound of the words 


Cochin-china and Turon, were perfectly unknown to 
him; theſe names not having been given by the inha- 


bitants of the country : but by early European navi- 
gators and geographers. He repeatedly threw him- 
ſelf upon his knees and wept, notwithſtanding the 
pains taken to ſoothe and fatisfy him: and when, in 
the working and tacking of the ſhip, her head hap- 

ned to be turned from the land, his alarms increaſ- 


ed, and he fell into an agony of grief, imagining there 


was an intention to quit the coaſt, and carry him off 
for ever. Victuals were offered to him, of which he 
eat reluctantly and ſparingly ; but when a few Spa- 
niſh dollars were put into his hands, he ſhewed he 
had a knowledge of their value, by carefully wrap- 
ping them up in a corner of his tattered garments. 
After repeated efforts, he was made, at length, to 
comprehend the object for which he had been brought 
on board; and, being now ſomewhat tranquillized, 
he pointed out the entranca into the bay of Turon, 
which is not readily perceived by ſtrangers. The 
only chart, known to have been publiſhed, of that 
part of the coaſt, was merely a rough ſketch, taken 
by ſome officers of the Admiral Pocock Indiaman, 
that had been accidentally driven there, by ſtreſs of 
weather, many years ago; but it gives no informa- 
tion or inſtruction how to enter into the bay, and was 
afterwards found to be erroneous in many reſpects. 

In making this part of the coaſt, from the ſouth. 
ward, the moſt remarkable object, that attracts at- 


tention, is a group of maſly marble rocks, that look 
like an enormous caſtle, appearing to be inſulated ; 
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and not unlike, tho much larger than, the rock of 


Dunbarton caſtle, riſing perpendicularly from the 
Clyde in Scotland. A few miles to the northward 
of this Cochin-chineſe pile of rocks, is a bold and 
elevated promontory, ſurmounted by two peaks, 
one much higher than the other. To a ſtranger, 


the entrance into Turon bay would appear to lie 


between the maſs of rocks firſt mentioned, and this 
elevated promontory ; but theſe objects are joined, 


in fact, by a low and narrow iſthmus. The en- 


trance to the bay is round the north-eaſtern-moſt 
point of this peninſular promontory which was now 
called, by the ſquadron, Lion point; not only in 
compliment to his Majeſty's ſhip, but on account 
of ſome faint or fancied reſemblance, which a rocky 
bluff, jutting from the point, bears to a lion couch- 
ant when ſeen at a little diſtance. : 
The Cochin-chineſe fiſherman, by way of de- 
ſcribing where the Hindoſtan ought to anchor, bent 
his left arm to repreſent the mountains which over- 
looked the bay, and dropped down the fore-finger 
of his right hand, to mark the relative proper ſpot 
for anchoring ; but tornadoes or ſudden ſqualls of 
wind from different points, and accompanied by 
lightning and thunder, drove the ſhips again to ſea ; 
nor were they able, ſafely, to come to an anchor, 
within the bay, till the twenty-ſixth of May. The 
old Cochin-chineſe was now diſmifſed, with a com- 
penſation for his fright, as well as for his ſervices. 
When he was carried to the ſhore, he jumped from 
the boat almoſt with the alertneſs of youth, and, 
haſtening away, came never, afterwards, near the 
ſlips. | \ | 1 
Sir Eraſmus Gower, © moored the Lion in ſeven 
* fathoms water, the north-weſt point of the bay 
bearing north-eaſt by north, an iſland in the 
* mouth of the bay, north, the watering place on 
* the peninſula, eaſt by north; Campello ifle, 
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er which is ſeen over the iſthmus, ſouth-eaſt by eaſt, 


& a river on which the town of Turon is ſituated, 
* ſouth-ſouth-caſt half eaſt. The peninſula bore 


< ſome reſemblance to Gibraltar, which name was 


** henceforward given to it by the ſquadron. The 
& channel into the bay is round the north-eaſt end 
of Gibraltar, having a large lump of an iſland to 
the north. Ali the coaſt is ſafe to approach, 
<« ſhoaling the water gradually from twenty to ſeven 
„ fathoms.”” | 
The firſt conſideration, after having come to 
anchor, was to ſeek for a place to put the ſick and 
invalids aſhore. A ſpot was quickly found under 
Gibraltar hill, near the Lion's ſtation, where the 
ground was perfectly dry, the neighbourhood free 
from ſwamps, and a clear ſtream of water running 
behind the tents which were pitched for the men. 
Pains were taken, after their departure, to purify 
the ſhip from all traces of contagion ; and a meſ- 


ſage was about to be ſent, at the ſame time, to the 


town of Turon, which lay upon a river falling into 
the bay, to announce the occaſion of the ſquadron's 


ſtopping in it, and to requeſt a ſupply of treſh pro- 


viſions at reaſonable and cuſtomary rates. But the 
Lion was ſcarcely at anchor, before an officer from 
ſhore came on board, for the purpoſe of learning 
every particular relative to the ſquadron, the ap- 
pearance of which, it ſeems, had ſpread alarm. 
The veſſels that uſually reſorted there, were either 
junks from different parts of China, or trading veſ- 


ſels from Macao of an European make, but ſmall, 


and without any warlike appearance. Of the for- 
mer there were none actually in the bay; and of 
the latter one brig only. Ships like the Lion and 
Hindoſtan were ſeldom ſeen there. Beſide theſe, and 
the jackall and Clarence which attended them, a fifth 
veſſel ſoon followed into Turon bay. She was un- 
der Genoeſe colours; but, chiefly, manned by 
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Engliſhmen. She had found the ſquadron in the 
ſtraits of Sunda, and kept company with it, occa- 
fGonally, aferwards 5 ip ff 

The whole appeared particularly. formidable to 
the people on ſhore, from a cauſe which the com- 
mander of the Macao brig explained. He mentio- 
ned that Turon, with a conſiderable part of the 
kingdom of Cochin-china, was then ſubject to a 
young prince, nephew of an uſurper, whoſe anta- 
goniſt, the deſcendant of the former ſovereigns of 
the country, was ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
ſouthern diſtricts of the kingdom, and was in daily 
hope of ſuch ſuccours, from Europe, as might ena- 
ble him to recover all the poſſeſſions of his anceſtors. 
His family had, occaſionally, ſhewn kindneſs to 
European miſſionaries, and tolerated the exerciſe of 
the Chriſtian religion among their ſubjects. The 
principal of thoſe miſſionaries, who had been digni- 
fied with the title of Biſhop by his holineſshe Pope, 
was afterwards ſent by his Cochin-chineſe majeſty 
as his embaſſador to the court of France, where an 
uncommon degree of intereſt was taken in the 
young prince of Cochin-china, whom the biſhop 
had conducted to Europe with him, Succour was 
promiſed for the re-eſtabliſhment of his houſe ; and 
in caſe of ſucceſs, benefit would, no doubt, have 
accrued to the commerce of the French. Meaſures 
were in preparation for ſending out effectual aid, 
when the extraordinary events at home put an end 
to the expedition, and deprived the generous 
monarch, who had ordered it, of the power of aſ- 
fiſting either others or himſelf. Some individuals, 
however, from France did join the legitimate king 
of Cochin-china, and gave hopes of further aſſiſt- 
ance. Thele hopes were often repeated by way of 
encouragement to his partiſans ; and his enemies, 
in poſſeſſion of Turon bay, began to be apprehenſive 
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Jeſt the ſquadron now at anchor in it, mould. in 
fact, be come with hoſtile i intentions a ainſt them. 

But a communication was ſoon opened between 
the officer who came on board and the Chineſe in- 
terpreters, in the ſame manner as had been effected 
at Pulo Condore, by means of the written characters 
of the Chineſe language. The neutral and pacific 
diſpoſition of the ſquadron was announced, its ge- 
neral object declared, and a requeſt made for the 
ſupply of its immediate wants. For the firſt two or 
three days, however, very little was obtained. Few 
boats approached the ſhips with proviſions for ſale, 
tho it be uſual to do fo, in great numbers, in moſt 
harbours. The market on ſhore was very ſcantily 
ſupplied ; and extravagant prices demanded for 
every article. It was obvious that the governing 
magiſtrate of the place, who, it ſeems, had inſtant- 
ly diſpatched a meſſenger to the capital, with an ac- 
ccount of the arrival of the ſquadron, and for in- 
ſtructions how to act, had, in the mean time, 
checked the ſale of all proviſions, SP 
A perſon of ſome rank ſoon arrived at Turon, 
who delivered very handſome compliments from 
his maſter to the Embaſſador. He came in a large 
decked galley, of a light and ſharp conſtruction, 
formed for quick failing. The rowers, who were 
very numerous, rowed in an erect poſture, and 
puſhed the oars from them, making ſhort and fre- 
quent ſtrokes. A ſtate cabin was erected, on the 
middle of the deck, painted in lively colours; ; each 
end of the galley was decorated with ſtreamers of 
different colours and figures. The ſtate cabin was, 
on the outſide, ſurrounded with ſpears, and various 
enſigns of authority. The principal officer, who 
came in her, was dreſſed in looſe robes of filk, had 
the poliſhed manners of cultivated ſociety, and WAS 
attended by a Chineſe interpreter. His galley was 
followed by nine boats, calculated for carrying bur- 
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Engliſhmen. She had found the ſquadron in the 
ſtraits of Sunda, and kept company with it, occa- 
fonally, afrerwarnds = 3 8 
The whole appeared particularly formidable to 
the people on ſhore, from a cauſe which the com- 
mander of the Macao brig explained. He mentio- 
ned that Turon, with a conſiderable part of the 
kingdom of Cochin-china, was then ſubject to a 
young prince, nephew of an uſurper, whoſe anta- 
goniſt, the deſcendant of the former ſovereigns of 
the country, was ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
ſouthern diſtricts of the kingdom, and was in daily 
hope of ſuch ſuccours, from Europe, as might ena- 
ble him to recover all the poſſeſſions of his anceſtors. 
His family had, occaſionally, ſhewn kindneſs to 
European miſſionaries, and tolerated the exerciſe of 
the Chriſtian religion among their ſubjects. The 
Principal of thoſe miſſionaries, who had been digni- 
fied with the title of Biſhop by his holineſs the Pope, 
was afterwards ſent by his Cochin-chineſe majeſty 
as his embaſſador to the court of France, where an 
uncommon degree of intereſt was taken in the 


young prince of Cochin-china, whom the biſhop 


had conducted to Europe with him. Succour was 
promiſed for the re-eſtabliſhment of his houſe ; and 
in caſe of ſucceſs, benefit would, no doubt, have 
accrued to the commerce of the French. Meaſures 


were in preparation for ſending out effeual aid, 


when the extraordinary events at home put an end 
to the expedition, and deprived the generous 
monarch, who had ordered it, of the power of aſ- 
fiſting either others or himſelf. Some individuals, 
however, from France did join the legitimate king 
of Cochin-china, and gave hopes of further aſſiſt- 
ance. Theſe hopes were often repeated by way of 
encouragement to his partiſans ; and his enemies, 
in poſſeſſion of Turon bay, began to be apprehenſive 
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leſt the ſquadron now at anchor in it, mould, in 
fact, be come with hoſtile i intentions againſt them. 
But a communication was ſoon opened berween 
the officer who came on board and the Chineſe in- 
* reters, in the ſame manner as had been effected 
ulo Condore, by means of the written characters 
of the Chineſe language. The neutral and pacific 
diſpoſition of the ſquadron was announced, its ge- 
neral object declared, and a requeſt made for the 
ſupply of its immediate wants. For the firſt two or 
three days, however, very little was obtained. Few 
boats approached the ſhips with proviſions for ſale, 
tho it be uſual to do fo, in great numbers, in moſt 
harbours. The market on ſhore was very ſcantily 
ſupplied ; and extravagant prices demanded for 
every article. It was obvious that the governing 


magiſtrate of the place, who, it ſeems, had inſtant= * * 


ly diſpatched a meſſenger to the capital, with an ac- 
ccount of the arrival of the ſquadron, and for in- 
ſtructions how to act, had, in the mean time, 
checked the ſale of all proviſions, | 
A perſon of ſome rank ſoon arrived at Duran, 
who delivered very handſome compliments from 
his maſter to the Embaſſador. He came in a large 
decked galley, of a light and ſharp conſtruction, 
formed for quick failing. The rowers, who were 
very numerous, rowed in an erect poſture, and 
puſhed the oars from them, making ſhort and fre- 
quent ſtrokes. A ſtate cabin was erected, on the 
middle of the deck, painted in lively colours; each 
end of the galley was decorated with ſtreamers of 
different colours and figures. The ſtate cabin was, 
on the outſide, ſurrounded with ſpears, and various 
enſigns of authority. The principal officer, who 
came in her, was dreſſed in looſe robes of ilk, had 
the poliſhed manners of cultivated ſociety, and WAS 
attended by a Chineſe i interpreter. His galley was 
followed by nine boats, calculated for carrying bur- 
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dens, and full of rice and other proviſions, animal 
and vegetable, as preſents, for the uſe of the paſſen- 
gers and crews. From that moment the markets 
were ptentifully ſupplied, and the prices reaſonable. 
The governor of the diſtrict came, alſo, on board 
to pay his reſpects, invited the Embaſſador and his 
ſuite aſhore, and propoſed to keep an open table for 
them conſtantly. Every mark of attention was 
ſhewn hencefor ward; and every effort made to cul- 
tivate the beſt underſtanding with his Excellency 
and the ſquadron. _ | | 

Overtures were made for the purchaſe of arms 
and ammunition ; and it was eaſy to perceive that 
any aſſiſtance given to the cauſe of the prince, then 


reigning at Turon, as well as at the capital and 
northern parts of the kingdom, would have been 


willingly purchaſed on any terms. His ſituation, 
indeed, was very far from being ſecure. Beſide the 
province of Donai, or ſouthern part . of Cochin- 
china, which had reverted to the ancient family of 
its ſovereigns, Quin-nong, or the middle province 
of the kingdom, was in the hands of the late uſur- 
per of the whole. He had entruſted to his younger 
brother the care of his conqueſts to the northward; 


but the latter availed himſelf of his command, firſt 


to invade the neighbouring kingdom of 'Tung-quin, 
with complete ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the aſſiſt- 
ance given to the latter. by the Chineſe, and then 
declared himſelf ſovereign both of Tung-quin-and 
Cochin china, intending to wreſt, for his own uſe, 
from his elder brother, whatever the latter ſtill 
poſſeſſed of that kingdom, as well as whatever part 


had been recovered by the lawful ſovereign. This 


new uſurper was an able warrior, and had formed 
vaſt projects of conqueſt, even of ſome Chineſe pro- 
vinces ; he was one of thoſe politicians, to whom all 
means are equally eligible, that can contribute to 
their ſucceſſes. He died in the midſt of them in 
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September, 1792. Of his ſons he left the eldeſt, 
who was illegitimate, in the government of Tung- 


quin. The youngeſt, who was his legitimate off. 


ſpring by a Tung-quineſe princeſs, was at Turon at 


the time of his father's death. He inſtantly aflumed 


the reins of government, as lawful ſucceſſor to his 
father, while his elder, but illegitimate brother, re- 
tained.poſleſſion of Tung-quin, and claimed a right 
to the whole of his father's conqueſts. 


| The ſtate of rebellion or civil warfare in Cochin- 
china had begun upwards of twenty years before, in 


the courſe of which ſo very many of the combatants 
were ſlain, the country was ſo exhauſted, and the 
ſurviving parties ſo balanced, that, at this time, no 
conſiderable enterprize was undertaken by any of 
them; tho each was buſy in preparing new plans 
for the ſupport of himſelt and the overthrow of his 
enemies. In the mean time the people began, in 
ſome degree, to breathe ; but had the kingdom even 
been more ſettled, the Embaſlador did not think it 


would have been proper to enter into any ſort of 
Negotiation, or even to preſent the credential letters, 


with which he had been entruſted for that kingdom, 
before he had delivered, in the firſt inſtance, thoſe 
he had in charge for the Emperor of China. His 
Excellency, therefore, determined to confine him- 
ſelf to meſſages of compliment and reſpect, and to 
a return of preſents for thoſe he had ſo ſeaſonably 
received for the uſe of the ſquadron. An uninter- 
Tupted communication was continued to be main- 
tained with the people of Turon ; but not without 
ſome marks of miſtruſt, and conſequent watchful- 
neſs, on both ſides. 

The bay of Turon was found to deſerve, more 
properly, the name of harbour. Its entrance is nei- 
ther ſo narrow, nor ſo capable of being defended, 
as the port of Rio de Janeiro, deſcribed in a former 
chapter; nor, within, is it ſo deep or ſpacious ; but 
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it is, nevertheleſs, among the largeſt, as well as ſafeſt, 


Harbours Enown. It is deeply ſcolloped or indent. 
ed, ſo as to afford perfect ſhelter, in ſome or other 
of its f lets, from whatever point of the compaſs 
the mo iolent wind may blow. The bottom is 
mud, and the anchorage ſafe throughout. In com- 
mon weather, Rips may ſo lie as to have the advan- 
tage of the "fea 'wind, coming in at the harbour's 


mouth, 20 over the narrow i hmus already men- 


tioned, fr om the hours of three or four in the mor- 
ning, fo the fame hours in the afternoon. The land 

nd tra very quickly, and continues almoſt 
the reſt of the twenty-four hours. The ſhips have 


| all the benefit of its coolneſs, as it deſcends from the 


Mountains, without paſſing over ſands; nor is it 
eqntaminated b owing acroſs marſhes. A ſmall 
Hand, within ey harbour, i is nearly ſurrounded 
with ſuch deep water as to admit of veſſels of all 
kigds lying cloſe to it, in order to heave down and 


be refitted. The ſea is ſmooth throughout the har- 


ir. Between the mountains, overhanging it, are 


vallies i in which 1 rice Is cultivated, and buffaloes are 


reared, with much ſucceſs. 

- "The harbour abounds with fiſh. In Gave of the 
boats the fiſherman, his wife, and children, conti- 
nue with him, ſheltered under a circular roof in- 


ſtead of a flat deck. Round the young children's 
nvecks are tied broad pieces of gourd or calibaſh, to 


keep their bodies afloat and their heads from enk 
ing, in caſe of their falling overboard. As often 
as the fiſhermen come on ſhore, they implore their 
deities” for the ſafety of their families, and their 
ſucceſs in fiſhing,” by erecting ſmall altars to them 


among the branches of large trees, or other elevated 
places, on which they make offerings of rice, ſugar, 


and other viduals, and burn ſhort pieces of odorous 
and confſecrat ed wood. 
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At * ſouthern extremity y of. the! OY is the 
mouth of the river which lead to Turon.t ow Nl. 92 
the point, which ſeparates the i river Tom a 
bour, is a watch-tower, confiſtin ng only JG 13 
ry high pillars of wood, over which a 
laid, and a floor. is 5. upo! 1 * 
pillars towards their 1 upper ends. , To th 15 10 
watchman aſcends by à long oy 7 205 there he 
can readily ſee, Seed the har ur's mouth, Fol 
veſſels to the northward, and t "ole. which are to 
the ſouthward over the ithmus, Neat the wat 
tower is an office where the boats and ſmall Vellels, 
going into the river, are ſtop ed to be Exabitned. | 
The river is about two bundre! 1175 in width, and 
its current into the bay is ſufficienth y. rong to Work 
itſelf a channel in the bank of ſand, accumulated at 
its entrance into the harbour, One ac ſi de of this 
channel the ſand is raiſed ſo high as, .at low water, 
to be uncovered by the fea; and on this fand Was 
ſeen, for the firſt time throughout the preſent voy- 
age; that celebrated bird, vulgarly 2 8 the pelica 
of the wilderneſs, whoſe ullet, bill, and wings, 
ſeem to be much beyond t oh proportionate ze of 
its body, which is, however, equal to that. of the 
. largeſt turkey. It frequents only waters where fiſh 

abound ; of which its preſence argues Plenty. The. 
depth of the water in the river was upwards of two 
fathoms. One Chineſe junk, and Evra | C6chin- 
chineſe large boats were at anchor i in the river, and 
others paſſing through it. The land on its weſtern 
bank, on which the town of Turon lay, about 4 
mile above its mouth, ſloped. down to he water's 
edge; and the naked infants, of two years old and 
upwards, came, from the houſes built among the 
ſhrubbery growing upon its borders, and played and 
ſwam like ducklings in the water. 
Turon, to which, as well as to the tiver and har- 
bour, the natives give the name of Han- Ian, was 
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little better than a village, but is ſaid to have been, 
during the peace and proſperity of the country, a 
more conſiderable place. The houſes, which were 
low and chiefly built of bamboo, and covered with 
ruſhes, or the ſtraw of rice, were, except about the 
market-place, interſperſed with trees. Many of the 
belt buildings are in the centre of gardens planted 
with the areca-nut tree, and various other pleaſing 
or uſeful ſhrubs. Behind the town were groves of 
oranges, limes, plantains, and areca- nut trees, in 
the midſt of ſome of which were houſes, and in 
others only remains of buildings. The oppoſite fide 
of the river was divided into fields, ſurrounded by 
fences, and cultivated with tobacco, rice, and ſugar- 
canes. The market in the town was plentifully 
ſupplied with all the vegetable produce of tropical 
_ climates, as well as with large quantities of poultry, 

particularly ducks; and, among other fowls, the 
black-bellied darter, a kind of bird ſo called from its 
ſuppoſed propenſity to dart its ſharp and long beak 
at any ſhining objects near it, particularly into any 
eye turned towards it; on this account thoſe ani- 
mals are brought to the Turon market with their 
eyelids ſewn together, to deprive them of Se op- 
portunity of diſcerning the eyes of thoſe who come 
to purchaſe them. 

There were no ſhambles or places containing the 
ſeparated parts of animals killed for fale. At an en- 
tertainment, however, given by the chief of the 
place to a party from the ſhips, many of the diſhes, 


or rather bowls, upon the table, were filled with 
pork and beef, cut into ſmall ſquare morſels, and 


dreſſed with a variety of ſavoury ſauces; other 
bowls contained ſtewed fiſh, fowls, and ducks; and 
many had fruits and ſweetmeats. Ihe number of 
bowls, piled in three rows, one above the other, 
exceeded certainly an hundred. Before each per- 
ſon were placed boiled rice, to ſerve inſtead of bread; 
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and two porcupine quills, by way of a knife and 


fork. The ſpoons were made of porcelain, ſome- 


what in the form of ſmall ſhovels. After dinner al 
ardent ſpirit, made from rice, was ſerved in ſmall 


cups around. Wine does not ſeem to be in uſe, of 


known; tho vines are faid to grow ſpontaneouſly 


in the mountains. Had the art of ſtopping the fer- 


mentation of vegetable juices, before they paſſed 


from the vinous ſtate, been underſtood by them, it 
is probable that it would be, in molt inſtances, pre- 
ferred to diſtilled liquor, to the uſe of which this 


people ſeem to be much addicted. More of this Co- 


chin-chineſe ſpirit, not ill reſembling what is called, 
by the Iriſh, whiſkey, was drank by the hoſt than 
by his gueſts; tho the former, by way of ſetting a 
good example, filled his cup to the brim, in a true 
European ſtyle of joviality, and, after drinking, 
turned up lfis cup, to ſhew he had emptied it to the 
bottom. He afterwards accompanied the gentle- 
men in a ſhort walk, and conducted them to an oc- 
caſional theatre, where a comedy had been ordered 
by him, upon the occaſion, of which the mirth was 
excited, chiefly, as well as could be inferred from 
the geſtures of the actors, by the peeviſhneſs of a 


paſſionate old man, and the humours of a clown, 
V ho appeared to have no ſmall degree of merit in 


his way. The place was ſurrounded with crowds 
of people, and many of them perched upon the 
boughs of adjoining trees, from whence they might 


| ſee, at an open part of the building, the ſpectators 


within doors, about whom they were, in this in- 


ſtance, more curious, than about the actors upon the 


ſtage. 

As the gentlemen were returning from this en- 
tertainment, they were requeſted, by ſigns, to ſtop, 
while an aged lady, with ſome difficulty, walked 
from her houſe towards them. She had heard that 
Europeans were paſſing by; and, not having before 


Wh + 
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ſeen any, ſeemed anxious to take the opportunity, 
which might not offer again in her time. She ap- 
proached them with looks of eager curioſity, but 
with much gentleneſs of manners, and a counte- 
nance implying a willingneſs to apologiſe for the 
freedom ſhe took, to ſtop and gaze at them. She 
obſerved, with great attention, their figures, dreſs, 
and countenances, and appeared perfectly to enjoy 
a ſpectacle ſo new to her. She, at length, retired, 
ſignifying her thanks to the gentlemen for their 
complaiſance, and with all the marks of fatisfaGion, 
at being .gratified in one of the moſt ardent wiſhes 
remaining in her mind. | "io 
Thoſe gentlemen's own attention was ſoon after- 

wards arreſted, by a ſingular inſtance of agility, in 
ſome Cochin-chineſe young men. Seven or eight 
of them, ſtanding in a circle, were engaged in a 
game of ſhuttlecock. They had in their hands no 
battledores. They did not employ the hand or arm, 
any way, in ſtriking it. But, after taking, a ſhort 
race, and ſpringing from the floor, they 'met the 
deſcending ſhuttlecock with the fole of the foot, and 
drove it up again, with force, high into the air. 
It was, thus, kept up a conſiderable time; the 

layers ſeldom miſſing their ſtroke, or failing to 
give it the direction they intended. The ſhuttlecock 
was made of a piece of dried ſkin rolled round, 
and bound with ftrings. Into this ſkin were in- 
ſerted three long feathers ſpreading out at top, but 
ſo near to each other, where they were fuck into 
the ſkin, as to paſs through the holes, little more 
than a quarter of an inch ſquare, which are always 
made in the centre of Cochin- chineſe copper coins. 
Two or three of theſe ſerved as a weight at the 
bottom of the ſhuttlecock, and their ſound gave no- 
tice to the players, when it was approaching to 
them. 1 
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It is not at ſportive games alone, that theſe inge- 


nious and active people apply their: feet, as others do 
their hands. The lower, and, at leaſt, fome of 


other ranks, generally, go barefooted; and their 
toes have, thus, freer motion, and more contractile 


power, than thoſe which are always incloſed in ſhoes; 


and ferve, jointly with the foot, as auxiliaries to the 


hand and fingers in the exerciſe of many trades, 


particularly that of boat-builders. The boats, com- 
monly in uſe among them, - conſiſt, of five planks 
only, joined together without ribs or timbers of any 
kind. Thoſe planks are bent to the proper ſhape, 
by being 8 ſome time to a flame of fire; they 
are brought to a line at each end, and the edges 
are joined together with wooden pins, and ſtitehed 
with bamboo ſplit into flexile threads; and the ſeams 


aſterwards ſmeared with a paſte made with quick- 


lime, from ſea-ſhells, and water. Others are made 
of wicker work, ſmeared all over and rendered wa- 
ter- tigt by the ſame compoſition as is uſed for the 
former. The owners affect to paint eyes upon the 


heads of all thoſe boats, as if to denote the vigi- 
lance requiſite in the conduct of them. They are 


remarkable for ſtanding the ſudden ſhock of vio- 
lent waves, as well as for being ſtiff upon the wa- 
tet, and ſailing expeditiouſly. The boat belonging 
to the chief of the diſtrict, was built upon the ſame 
plan, but on a larger fcale, had a carved and gilt 
head, bearing ſome reſemblance to that of a tiger; and 
a ſtern ornamented with ſculpture, and painted with a 


variety of deſigns in lively colours. In theſe boats the 
principal ſitters are generally at the ſtem, inſtead of 


being near the ſtern, as is the cuſtom in Europe. 
The Cochin- chineſe ſeemed ſuffieĩently dexterous 
and attentive, tho' with ſcarcely any pris ciples of 
ſcience, to make, on any ſubſtances which- promiſed 
to be of uſe or comfort to them in private life, 
ſuch trials and experiments, as were likely to pro- 
Vor. I. f 
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duce beneficial reſults. In the culture of their lands, 
and in the few manufactures exerciſed, amongſt them, 
they were not behind nations where the ſciences flouriſh; 
and, in ſome inſtances, they have fallen upon pro- 


ceſſes not · uſed elſewhere, tho' more eonvenient or ; 
effectual than thoſe which are. In purttying ſugar, 
after the groſs ſyrup had been drained from it, and it 
was become already granulated and ſolid, they ſome- - 
times placed it in layers of about one inch in thick- 
neſs and ten in diameter in layets of equal dimenſions 
of the herbaceous trunk of the plantain tree; the wa- 6 
tery jutces exſuding from which, and filtrating through 1 
ſugar cryſtallized and white. It was then very light, * 
the ſugar, carried down with them all the droſs 
which had been boiled up with it, leaving the pure = 
and almoſt, as porous as a honey-comb. When diſ- 50 
folved, it left no ſediment at bottom. This method 10 
appears, certainly, to be an improvement on the th 
uſual mode, elſewhere, which conſiſts in pouring the in 
ſugar, as ſoon as granulated, into veſſels of the form wi 
of inverted cones, and placing a layer of wet earth 8 
upon the upper ſurface of the ſugar. That upper My 
furface is, thus, indeed, much purified ; but never a5. 
ſo perfectly as in the Coc hin- chineſe method. The Ps 
grain of the fugar is more broken, and the inverted 8 
point of the loaf always retains more droſs than does 70 
its baſe, to which the filtrating liquid had been more as: 
immediately applied. It is not very probable, that hat 
the management of the ſugar cane and its juices, by they 
the Cochin-chineſe, is much more tedious, difficult, da 
or expenſive than what 1s purſued elſewhere ; becauſe oh 
the ſugar made by them, and brought to the open on 
market-places in the neighbourhood of the manufac- P - 
ture, was ſold at prices conſiderably inferior to what Gi 
are demanded in any other part of the world, where ao 
that commodity. ts produced, To Ow 
Tho' theſe people poſſeſſed not, ſcientifically, the pea 
art of reducing, the metallic ore into the metal, they pair 


had attained the practice, for example, of making 


3 133 th. Ed 1 0 Fg . 12 A 
very good iron, as well as of manufacturing it after- 


wards, into match- locks, ſpears, and other weapons. 
Their earthen ware was very neat. Their dexterity 


appeared in every operation they undertook. It 
was applied, indeed, ſometimes to improper purpo- 
ſes. * Many of them made little ceremony of appro- 


priating, privately, to themſelves, whatever ſuited! 


much diſconcerted by detection. rel ot 


* - 


them in the poſſeſſion of another; nor were they 


They were liberal in their turn; and in inſtances, 
too, where few others are diſpoſed to generoſity.” 
Wives and daughters were ſaid to be transferred on 


eaſy terms, and with little ſcruple. All affairs of 


gallantry ſeemed, indeed, to be treated by them very 


lightly. Theſe obſervations muſt, however, be con- 
ſidered as applicable, principally, to the more nume- 


rous, but lower claſſes of the people; and among 


them, to thoſe who were ſo ſituated as to have moſt 
intercourſe with ' ſtrangers ; while the upper orders 


were more comprehenſive in their injuſtice, and more 


excluſive in their enjoyments; exerciſing their power 
over the weaker ſex, in confining their many wives, 
and over the people in a variety of oppreſſions, which 
neither the inferior was emboldened to reſiſt, by de- 
pending upon his right; nor the ſuperior deterred 


from continuing, by a conſciouſneſs of doing wrong; 


as if no principle of religion, or maxim of morality, 


had been inculcated among them in ſupport of juſ- 


tice, or for putting any limit to authority. Subor- 


dination was ſtrongly marked by proſtrations and 


other exterior acts of abject humiliation to thoſe in 
power. e EY Ss 
Tho' a great inequality of conditions tends, in 
ſome inſtances, to the cultivation of ſuch of the fine 
arts, as happen to be eſteemed, becauſe it provides 
means for their encouragement, there did not ap- 
pear among the Cochin-chineſe the leaſt traces of 


painting or of ſculpture; but they had made ſome 
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proficiency in muſic. The Embaſſador was induced fc 
to accept of an entertainment, given on ſhore on the 1 


fourth of June, being his Britannic Majeſty's birth- le 
day. On this occaſion a grand dinner was provided. th 
After which a play was performed, in a ſtyle ſupe- th 
. rior to any that had been hitherto exhibited. The tu 


piece appeared to be a kind of hiſtorical opera, in ; 
which were the recitative, the air, and the chorus, ou 
as regular as upon the Italian ſtage. Some of the thi 
female performers, were by no means deſpicable de 
fingers. They all obſerved time accurately, not ab 
only with their voices, but every joint of their hands the 


and feet was obedient to the regular movement of anc 
the inſtruments. Both their ſtring and wind inſtru- eve 
ments were very rude, but formed on the ſame prin- the 


ciples, and with a view to produce the ſame effect, vie 
as thoſe of Europe. Such, however, is the force of the 


habit and national attachment, that the performance wit 
of the muſicians, in the ſervice of the Embaſſador, WM fin 
which was very grateful to the European ear, was u 

not much reliſhed by the Cochin-chinele. N oth; 
The building, in which the Embaſſador was re- is n 
ceived, appeared to have been erected on the occa- trai 
ſion. The inſide was hung with printed cotton of by 
Britiſh manufacture; and the ſoldiers, attending upon anir 


the governor of the diſtrict, who' gave the enter- and 
tainment, had outſide veſts of dark red cloth, which con 
likewiſe, probably, came from England. The Por- rend 
tugueſe of Macao, who chiefly carry on whatever gers 
trade is ſtill ſubſiſting in the ports of Cochin-china, C 
buy up the refuse goods of the Canton market, phai 
which they diſpoſe of here to por advantage, tho' perf 
they ſometimes are made to ſuffer many impoſitions his 1 
from the governing people of the country. | 


The Cochin-chineſe ſoldiery were generally armed, triby 
beſide ſabres, with pikes of vaſt length, ornamented mar] 
with taſſels of hair dyed red, which colour no ſub- beef 


jekt, except in the ſervice, or by the order, of the 
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ſovereign, was allowed to uſe in dreſs or equipage. 


lency on ſhore, beſide firing a ſalute in honour of 
the _ went through ſeveral military evolutions; to 
the admiration, not only of the ſurrounding multi- 
tude, but of the native troops. 1 ye RIS 

Notwithſtanding the decreaſe of population through- 
out the country, in the courſe: of a long civil war, 
the number of men in arms was faid to be ſtill confi 
derable. At Hue-foo, the capital of the kingdom, 
about forty miles to the northward of Turon, thirty 


thouſand men were reported to be kept in garriſon, 


and regularly exerciſed with muſkets and match-locks 
every day. Their generals relied much alſo _ 
the uſe of elephants trained for war. With this 
view figures of ſoldiers are placed in ranks before 
the war- elephants, who are taught to attack them 
with t E ſeizing them with their trunks, toſ- 
ſing ſome of them in the air, and trampling bthers 
under their feet. The elephant, however, like moſt 
other animals who ſubſiſt entirely on vegetable food, 
is naturally gentle, except where pains are taken to 


train them to acts of violence, or when provoked 


by great perſonal injury. The keeper of this huge 
animal is generally a boy, who rides upon his neck 


and governs him with eaſe; and the nice touch and 


contractile power of the lips of his flexile proboſcis, 


render it, in ſome inſtances, equal to the human fin- 


gers in adroitneſs. I L 
Cochin-china is among the few places where ele- 
phants ſerve for food. They were conſidered as a 
perfect dainty there. When the king, or any of 
his viceroys in the provinces, has one of theſe ani- 
mals ſlaughtered for bis table, pieces of it are diſ- 
tributed about to perſons of rank, as gratifying 
marks of favour. Buffalo is preferred to other 
beef. Milk is not uſed as food ; nor is miiking 
any animal cuſtomary in the country. Yet the 


The Embaſſador's guard which attended his Excel- 
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deſtroying armies. of contending tyrants had fre. 
quently. occaſioned ; and human flei is ſaid to have 


been, ſometimes, ſold in the open markets of the 
capital. | | "OW 


Ihe neighbouring unn had taken at 
one time, the advantage of the rebellion in Cochin- 
china, and invaded the northern provinces, in which 
the capital is - ſituated, and during the ſhort period 
of their poſſeſſion, they plundered whatever valua- 
ble they could find; and, in particular, as much of 
the precious metals as they could diſcover.: A great 
proportion of what then eſcaped has been ſent ſince 
to China, in return for the neceſſaries of life ſup- 
plied. by the junks from thence, the wretched in. 
habitants being often compelled to that reſource, 
as their cultivated lands were laid waſte, and their 
manufactories deſtroyed. Before theſe calamitous 
events, gold was particularly plentiful in the coun- 
try. Gold duit was found in the rivers, and their 
mines abounded in the richeſt, ore, ſo pure as to 


require only the ſimple action of fire to extract it. 


Much of it was uſed in decorations of dreſs, and 
furniture, The hilts and ſcabbards of their ſwords 
were frequently ornamented with plates of beaten 
gold. Payments were made in it to foreign mer- 
chants, in ingots, each weighing about four ounces. 

Mines of ſilver were formerly leſs known, or 
ſo little worked, that it was imported from abroad 
and exchanged for gold, upon terms of conſiderable 
advantage to the importers. More mines of ſilver 
have, however, lately been diſcovered; or a leſs 
expenſive method of refining it has been practiſed. 
It Was become the principal medium of exchange 
for merchandize from abroad, and was paid in in- 
gots of very pure metal, each weighing about twelve 
ounces, Before the troubles in Cochin. china, great 
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quantities of gold were brought from the hills in 


duſt, and bartered by their rude inhabitants for 


rice, cotton, cloth, and iron. It was from them 
alſo that the ſweetſcented aguila or eagle · wood, fo 
valued in the Eaſt, was brought, as well as quanti- 
ties of pepper, wax, honey, and. ivory; but the 
communication between thoſe hills and the low 
lands had, in a great meaſure, been cut off for ſe- 
veral years paſt. The latter chiefly produce rice, 
areca nut, betel leaf, tobacco, cinnamon, ſilk, cot. 
ton, and above all, ſugar, which may be conſider- 
ed as the principal dale wer- of der coun- 
* 

The ae inhabitants of Cochin: a e re- 
tired to the chain of mountains bordering upon it to 
the weſtward, and thoſe which ſeparate it from 
Cambodia, when the anceſtors of the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors of the plains invaded the country from China, 
in like manner as the ancient Britons, when attack. 


ed from Italy and Germany, betook themſelves to 


the mountains of Wales. The mountaineers of Co- 


chin - china are repreſented. as a rude and ſavage peo- 


ple, diflering by their ooarſe features and black com- 
plexions, as much as in their manners, from the 
well- looking and leſs dark complexioned lowland- 


ers, who were conſidered as a courteous, affable, 


and inoſſenſivè race, before the ſubverſion of the 
ancient government; and mutual violence and trea- 
chery had looſened every principle of ſociety, and 
rouſed the paſſions of avarice and ambition, which 
the convulſions of the country gave too many op- 
portunities of indulging. The ancient ſimplicity of 
manners ſtill, however; ſubſiſted among the culti- 
vators of the ſoil. Ihe countenances of the pea- 
ſants were, for the moſt part, lively and intelligent. 
The women, who were more numerous than the 
men, were actively employed in works of huſban- 


dry. heir cabins were clean and ſufficiently com- 
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modious for a people whom the climate enables to 
ſpend, out of n moſt of: the time not x 
to repoſe. 

Of rice, kinks. is the Py WAY object of 
cultivation, beſide that ſpecies which requires to 
be ſown in lands that are afterwards inundated, 
there is another known in Cochin- china, called 
ſometimes mountain rice, which thrives in dry 
light ſoils moſtly on the ſides of hills, and opened 
by the ſpade, nor does it require more moiſture 
than the uſual rains and dews ſupply, neither of 
which is frequent at the ſeaſon of its vegetation. 
Rice is of ſtill more importance to this people, here, 
than bread is to Europeans, as the former require, 
with that grain, a very trifling rehſh of ſpices, oil, 
or animal food. Their principal indulgence is in 
ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, areca nut, and betel 
leaf; of the two laſt articles, mixed with a little 


paſte of lime and water, they are extravagantly 


fond. Theſe ingredients are obtained at eaſy rates, 
being produced upon the ſpot. Perſons of both 
ſexes, and of all ranks, chew the areca nut with 


betel, and ſmoke tobacco. A ſilken bag, ſuſpended 


from the girdle, containing thoſe ingredients in 


ſeparate diviſions, conſtitutes a neceſſary part of 


dreſs. Every man, who can afford it, is attended 
by a ſervant, whoſe office is to follow his maſter 
with his apparatus for ſmoking. + The gentleman 
carries only a ſmall cafe, or purſe, for his areca nut 
and betel, generally flung over his ſhoulder, with 
an ornamented riband hanging down to his waiſt. 
I be cuſtom of ſmoking, to which the men are 

more addicted than the women, affords a ſort of 
occupation that prevents the irkſomeneſs of total 
inaction, without requiring exertion or occaſioning 
fatigue. It is, therefore, often preferred to more 


uſeful, but laborious employment; and, except oc- 


caſtonal efforts, made under particular circumſtan- 
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ces, indolence was prevalent among che men; while 
the women were aſſiduouſly employed in domeſtic 
occupations, or in the labours of agriculture. In 
_ towns they ſerved frequently as agents or brokers to 
merchants from foreign countries, living with then: 
at the ſame time as their concubines ; and, in both 
reſpects, they were remarkable for their fidelity. 
Concubinage was ſuppoſed to be no diſhonour; and, 
in this inſtance, there ſeemed to be leſs difference! in 
the morals of the two ſexes than in Europe. The 
exterior difference between the ſexes appeared alſo 


leſs glaring; for the dreſſes of both were nearly of 


the ſame form. They conſiſted of looſe robes, ih 
ſmall collars round the neck, and folding over the 
breaſt, with large long ſleeves, covering the hands. 
People of rank, eſpecially the ladies, wore ſeveral 


of theſe gowns, one over the other: the undermoſt 


reached the ground ; the ſucceeding ones were each 
ſhorter than that immediately under it. They were 
often of different colours, the diſplay of which made 
a gaudy appearance as the wearer walked along. 
Linen was not known amongſt them. They had, 


next the ſkin, veſts and trowſers of flight k or 


cotton. Turbans were frequently worn by the men; 


and hats, ſometimes, by the women, but never 


caps. The moſt Ry: dreſſed of either ſex uſed no 
Toes. 


In the dreſs of the Europeans, nothing attracted | 


more the attention or admiration of the Cochin- 
chineſe, than manufactured ornaments of poliſhed 
ſteel. Steel hilted ſwords were vaſtly coveted by the 
military men. This claſs held the firit rank in the 
country. Next came the judges; but the abuſe of 
power in the former was not greater than in the 
latter ; and among the ſeveral hardſhips, ſuffered 
by all claſſes, were the bad practices in the eſtabliſh- 
ments intended for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Cauſes were tried, indeed, with much formality, 
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and an apparent deſire to find out the truth, in order 
to a fair deciſion ; yet, in fact, a favourable decree 
was generally purchaſed by a bribe. | Preſents were 
accepted from both parties; but the richeſt was 
moſt likely to be ſucceſsful. 

Among objects of natural curioſity, accident led to 
the obſervation of ſome ſwarms of uncommon in- 
ſects buſily employed upon fmall branches of a ſhrub, 
then neither in fruit or flower, but in its general 


habit bearing ſomewhat the appearance of a pri- 


vet. Theſe inſects, each not much exceeding the 
fize of the domeſtic fly, were of a curious ſtructure, 
having pectinated appendages riſing in a curve, 
bending towards the head, not unlike the form of 
the tail feathers of the common fowl, but in the 
oppoſite direction. Every part of the inſect was, 
in colour, of a perfect white, or at leaſt completely 
covered with a white powder. The particular ſtem, 
frequented by thoſe inſects, was entirely whitened 
by a ſubſtance or powder of that colour, ſtrewed 
upon it by them. The ſubſtance or powder was 
ſuppoſed to form the white wax of the Eaſt. This 
ſubltance is aſſerted, on the ſpot,” to have the pro- 
perty, dy a particular manipulation, of giving, in 
certain proportions, with vegetable oil, ſuch ſolidi- 


ty to the compoſition as to render the Whole equally 


capable of being molded into candles. The fact is 
aſcertained, indeed, in ſome degree, by the ſimple 
experiment of diſſolving one part of this wax in 
three-parts of olive oil made hot. The whole, when 
cold, will coagulate into a maſs, approaching to the 


firmneſs of bees wax. 
Conſidering Cochin-china.in a general view, it 


muſt be allowed to be excellently well adapted to 


commerce. Its vicinity to China, Tung-quin. Japan, 
Cambodia, Siam, the Philippines, Borneo, Sumatra, 


and Malacca, renders the intercourſe with all theſe 


countries ſhort and eaſy, The commodious har- 
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bourk, with which the coaſt is interſected, and par- 
ticularly that of Turon, afford a ſafe retreat for ſhips 
of any burden, during the moſt mene ſea- 
ſons of the year. 5 

In the neighbourhood of Turon, and along the 
adjoining coaſt, the winds have been found varia- 


ble all the year, as, indeed, they are cloſe in with 


moſt lands, the periodical winds loſing their influ- 


ence near the ſhore. The captain of the Pocock In- 


diaman, whom neceſlity had compelled to go into 
Turon in the month of November, during the 
north, eaſt monſoon, was very apprehenſive of en- 
gaging with that coaſt, which he conſidered as a 


lee-ſhore at that ſeaſon of the year ; but — 


ſhewed him that there was little to be feared. 

The country is ſuppoſed, in general, to be heal. 
thy, the violent heat of the ſummer months being 
tempered by regular breezes from the ſea. Septem- 
ber, October, and November are the ſeaſon of rains. 
The low lands were then frequently and ſuddenly 
overflowed by immenſe torrents ef water, which 
deſcended from the mountains. The inundations 
took place, generally, once a fortnight, and laſted 
for two or three days at a time. Theſe inundations 
happening about the full and change of the moon, 
ſeemed to indicate the influence of that ſatellite in 
the determination of their periods. In December, 


January, and February, there were alſo frequent 


rains, brought by cold northerly winds, which diſ- 
tinguiſhed this country, by having a winter, from 
moſt others ſo near to the equator. 

Ihe inundations had the ſame effect here, as the 
periodical overflowings of the Nile, and rendered 
this'country one of the moſt fruitful of the globe. 
In many parts the land produced three crops of grain 
in the year. Its moſt valuable produce, belide the 


precious metals, conſiſted in pepper, cinnamon, 
ſugar, ſilk, and cotton, which were readily given, 
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by the natives, in exchange for a vatfery of Ropes | 


an manufactures; and, accordingly, ſeveral of the 


principal commercial nations of Europe, trading to 


the Faſt, had conſiderable intercourſe with the Co. 
chin-chineſe, and their neighbours the Turig:qui- 


neſe. But nothing is now to be ſeen in any of their 


harbours except their own galleys, a few Chineſe 
junks, and now and then a ſmall Portugueze veſſel 
from Macao. The ravages of civil war have, no 
doubt, contributed to drain the ſources of com- 
merce; and the want of ſecurity and protection to 
foreigners, inclined to trade there, muſt ECD its 


revival. 
Not only large ſums have been dertianded for per⸗ 


en to trade, as well as arbitrary duties levied 
on goods carried there for ſale, and a variety of pre- 
ſents exacted by all perſons in power or oſſice, with 
whom the foreign merchants had to deal; but ſome- 
times the veſlel and whole cargo have been attempt- 
ed to be cut off. Of this a ſtrong inſtance is recor- 

ded, among the manuſcripts of the Eaſt India Com- 

pany, to have happened in the year 1778. 
© Two Engliſh veſſels were ſent from Bengal, 

«© with a view to open a trade in the peninſula of 
“ Cochin-china, upon certain fixed conditions. For 
* this purpoſe a gentleman was deputed by the go- 
« vernment of Bengal, with powers to treat with 


s | FT » 


* the rulers of the country. He was well received 


„ where he firſt ſtopped in the ſouthern provinces, 
from whence he was invited to Hue-foo, the ca- 
“e pital, then in the hands of the Tung quineſe, 
„ where aſſurances were given that the cargoes on 
*« board might be diſpoſed of to advantage. One 
only of the veſſels could get over the bar, which 


« lies at the mouth of the river leading to it, while 


<« the largeſt remained in Turon harbour. Some 
of the goods were la nded at Hue-foo, where the 
= agent for their fale, as well as the Bengal envoy, 
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reſided for ſome time. Preſents were made, as 


uſual, to the principal officers of goverament, and 
part of the cargo was fold, when the envoy diſ- 


covered that the viceroy, allured by the hope of 
NN a valuable booty, had iſſued orders for 
ſeizing t. 

for confiſcating the veſſel and cargo. The En- 


e perſons of all the Engliſh aſhore, and 


gliſh at Hue-foo juft had time to get on board, 
when troops ſurrounded the dwelling they had 


left. Their ſafety required, that they ſhould fail 


away as faſt as poſſible; but it was extremely dan- 
gerous to attempt croſſing the bar, at the incle- 
ment ſeaſon which was then, in November, ſet 
in, The veſſel had been nearly loſt in croſſing it, 
on her arriyal, in the fineſt weather, tho ſhe had 
then been aſſiſted by the boats, and people of the 


country. The north-eaſt monſoon, now at its 


height, blew directly up the river. A meſſage 
was ſent to the veſſel; lying in Turon bay, to come 
to the mouth of the river, or to ſend boats and 


people to aſſiſt her conſort, in attempting to get 


over the bar, in any moment, when the weather 
ſhould prove moderate, or the wind ſhift to a 


leſs unfavourable point. In the mean time they 


had accounts, that the cheſts and packages, they 
had been 3 to leave behind them at Hue- 
foo, were broken open by Tung. quineſe ſoldiers, 


and the contents carried off. Soon afterwards 
they perceived armed gallies full of men, drop- 


ping down with the tide, and making no other 
uſe of their oars, than to preſerve a proper direc- 
tion for boarding the Engliſh veſſel. Had they 


been ſuffered to come along ſide, ſhe mult have 


inevitably been taken. The gallies were, there- 
fore, hailed, and deſired to keep clear of the ſhip ; 


ee they continued, however, to approach, without 


returning any anſwer; and were ſtopped only in 
conſequence of guns being fired at them from the 
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veſſel. Batteries now began to be erected, by 
the people aſhore, in order to prevent her elcape, 
In the mean time an European linguiſt came 
with a meſſage from the 3 to aſſure the 
Engliſh of the continuance of his riendſhip ; that 
the ill treatment they had ſuffered was ithout 
his conſent, or participation, and that he earneſt- 
ly defired an accommodation. After delivering 
this meſlage, the linguiſt taking the Engliſh enyoy 
aſide, ſaid to him, that tho ſuch was the fair 
ſpeech that had been ordered to be made to him; 
yet it was incumbent upon the Engliſh to be con- 


ſtantly on their-guard, as the Tung-quineſe were 


manning more gallies, in order to take the veſſel. 
A civil anſwer was returned to the viceroy, and 
a demand made of the property, that had been 
ſeized at Hue-foo, Promiſes were ſoon ſent that 
it ſhould be reſtored, and an interview requeſted. 
The perſon, however, by whom theſe promiſes 


were conveyed, privately mentioned the infince- 


rity of ſuch profeſſions, and that, in fact, hoſtile 
preparations were carrying on againſt the veſlel. 

On the twenty-fourth of November, the wea⸗ 
ther appearing moderate, the captain of the ſhip 
moved her nearer to the river's mouth, about a 
mile above the ſpot where a prodigious high ſurge 


broke acroſs the bar. On each bank of the river, | 
thereabouts, were crowds of people buſied in 


bringing down guns, faſcines, and ſtores, and in 
erecting batteries, which, notwithſtanding every 
effort to interrupt them, were ſoon completed, 
and began to play upon the veſſel, tho with little 
effect. They were inexperienced i in the manage- 
ment of guns, and took, as yet, bad aim. They 
ceaſed firing during the obſcurity of the night; 
but in the courſe o it the veſſel was expoſed to 
another danger; a heavy ſwell drove her from 
her anchors, and ſeveral violent thocks announ- 
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e ced that ſhe was ſtriking upon the ground; and 
it was to be dreaded that ſhe ſoon. would come to 
zeces. Fortunately, however, it happened to 
be low water; when the tide roſe, ſhe got off 
„ without damage. But the boat, on which the 
« people's ultimate hopes were placed for preſerving 
« their lives, tn caſe of an accident to the veſſel, 
„broke looſe and was feen no more. 

eln the morning an Engliſh boat was perceived 
« by them, outſtde the bar, attempting to get in, 
“ and was known to be that which was expected to 
« come to their aſſiſtance from Turon. Their ſpi- 
e rits were elated by this incident; but their joy 
«© was of ſhort duration; for the boat, after rowing 
% to and fro, at the back of the ſurge, in ſearch 
ce of the proper channel, unfortunately, made choice 
“ of a part where it broke with the greateſt vio- 
& lence; and no fooner had ſhe entered it, than ſhe 
« diſappeared. The deepeſt conſternation, immedi- 
% ately, became viſible in the countenances of all 
« aboard. The Tung-quineſe, to expreſs their joy at 
e the accident, fired with redoubled fury from their 
6e batteries at the ſhip. Regardleſs of the danger, 
% every eye on board appeared fixed with a melan- 
«© choly ſteadfaſtneſs on the place where the boat 
% had overſet. In about an hour the heads of two 
% perſons were diſcovered, ſwimming towards the 
% veſſel, and they ſoon reached her. The reſt of 
c the boat's crew were drowned or killed by the 


Tung: quineſe, who had the cruelty to fire at them, 


« when in the water, with ſmall arms. | 

< In a ſhort time the veſſel ſuffered conſiderably 
from the batteries on ſhore. The night brought 
* ſome refpite from this danger, but, by aftording 
e time to the people to reflect on their ſituation, 
« ſerved rather to increaſe than to alleviate their 
% anxiety. The veſſel had already received conſi- 
s derable damage in her hull and rigging. She 
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cc was · riding by the only anchor which remained, 


© that could be depended on; and expedients for 


& deliverance were ſought in vain. There was lit- 


< tle hope of ſafety in propoſing an accommodation; 
ce and yer-nothing elſe remained to be done, A 
cc white flag was accordingly hoiſted ; and ſigns 
ce made to ſome of the Tung-quineſe to come on 
ce board. They, on their part, immediately began 
ce to pull down the war flag diſplayed on their bat- 
< teries ; they were perceived to aſſemble in conſul- 
< tation at the grand battery; and a boat attempt- 
ce ed to come on board, but was obliged to put back 
<« by the high ſea. The Tung-quineſe, waiting pro- 
ce bably for orders from the viceroy, ſuffered the 
ce veſſel to remain unmoleſted the whole day. In 
ce the evening the wind ſo far changed as to render 
ce jt poſſible to get out. The anchor was according- 
<« ly weighed as ſoon as it was dark, and the fails ſet 


«in profound ſilence. There was, indeed, but a 


<« ſlender chance of finding the way, in the obſcuri- 
« ty of the night over a dangerous bar, through a 
* channel not more than ſixty yards wide. At one 
% moment the veſſel's head was cloſe upon the brea- 
<« kers of the ſea, when luckily her ſails were taken 
* aback, and ſhe avoided them. A little before 
ce midnight ſhe croſſed the bar. The Tung-quineſe, 


ce then perceiving that the veſſel was giving them 


e the ſlip, kept up a briſk fire till long after ſhe had 
got out of the reach of their guns.” . 
Similar inſtances have, probably, occurred to 
other nations, which determined them to abandon 
the trade of Tung - quin and Cochin- china altogether. 
The French, it is ſaid, aware of the inſecurity of 
trading to thoſe countries without ſome indepen- 
dent ſettlement, had, formerly, in contemplation 
do purchaſe the ſmall iſland of Callao, lying a few 
miles to the ſouthward of Turon. Such a circum- 
ſtance rendered that iſland, in ſome meaſure, inter- 
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eſting ; and Captain Pariſh and Mr. Barrow went 
in the Jackall tender to viſit it, but under injunction 
to avoid giving any kind of offence or alarm to its 
inhabitants. 

On approaching the north-eaſt coal of Callao,” 
according to Mr. Barrow's account, © and ſtanding 
well in towards it, they ſtretched along the eaſtern 
« ſhore of the iſland, towards the ſouthward, near 
ce enough to perceive that, on that ſide, from the 
northern to the ſouthern extremity, there was a 
landing: place whatever, the ſhore conſiſting of in 
continued range of immenſe rocks, riſing, no 
* ſome places, perpendicularly out of the ſea, and, 
in others, overhanging it in ſuch a manner as to 
“ render it completely inacceſſible. About half a 
“mile from the ſouthernmoſt point of Callao was a 
ee ſmall rocky iſlet, round which they ſailed, not 
„ caring to venture the brig through the paſſage 
* formed by it and Callao; tho, from the appear- 
* arice of the two ſhores, and the depth of water 
«+ abreaſt of the opening, it ſcarcely could be doubt- 
* ed but that the largeſt ſhips might have paſſed 
* through without any ; riſk 

„Having hiuled round the rocky iſlet, they 
began to open out the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Callao, 
„ which-ſoon diſcovered itſelf to be of a very dif- 
<« ferent nature from that of the oppoſite ſide, being 
covered with verdure, and indented with a num- 
eber of ſmall ſandy bays, in all of which there was 
the appearance of ſafe and convenient landing. 
They ſtood in towards the largeſt oi thoſe bays. 
Near the ſhore were diſtinguiſhable a number of 
e houſes, and, not far from them, ſeveral boats, 
«© ſome. afloat, others hauled upon the beach ; and 
e beyond the village, lands in cultivation. The 
e water ſhoaling, very ſuddenly, from nine to five 
* fathoms, it was thought adviſable to let go the 
* anchor. The two projecting points, forming the 
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„bay, bore north ſeven degrees weſt, and north 
thirty. ſix degrees eaſt; the latter about a mile 
c and a half diſtant. It was afterwards found that 
the veſſel had been brought to juſt upon the point 
* of a bank, that ſtretched out about a mile from 
the cxtreme points of a ſmall iſland to the weſt- 


* ward of Callao, and bearing from the anchorage 


e north twenty-fix degrees weſt, and north fixty- 
<« fix degrees eaſt. | | 
The brig had been ſcarcely brought to anchor, 
* and the fails clewed up, before they obſerved eight 


very large two-maſted gallies, and a few ſmaller. 


* ones ſtanding out of the bay, apparently with an 
* intention of coming towards the Jackall; but 
« they had no ſooner cleared the points that form 


* the bay, than they hauled their wind, and ſtood 


* along ſhore towards the northern extremity of 
e the iſland, and having reached a paſſage between it 
*and a ſmall iflet lying to the weſtward of it, they 
te furled their fails, and, with their oars, brought al! 
<« the gallics into a regular line ahead, occupying the 
de whole paſſage. The brig. hoiſted Engliſh colours, 
con the idea that ſome of the people might recognize 
ce them, as ſimilar to thoſe flying in the harbour of 
* 'Turon. | 

„The gallies, however, ſtill kept their poſition; 
ec while the. JackalFs boat landed at the bottom of the 


« bay, on a fine ſandy beach, upon the margin of 


« which ſtood a ſmall, but very pleaſant village, 
built chiefly of bamboo. None of the natives had 
tc appeared upon the beach, nor were ſeen about the 
« houſes ; and on entering into them, it was diſco- 
e vered that the village was deſerted. The doors of 
c the houſes were all left open; and ſeveral domeſtic 
ce animals were feeding before them. After ſome 
« time a perſon was perceived lurking among the 


ee neighbouring trees, who, finding he was obſerved, 
* game forward with reluctance, andeyident marks of 
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« fer. While he was yet at ſome diſtance, he fell 
ec upon his knees, and touched the ground with his 
« forehead ſeveral times. On approaching to him it 
«was noticed that the firſt joint of every one of his 
« fingers and toes were wanting, and as if twiſted off 
« by violence; it was poſſible that he might have thus 
« been treated by way of puniſhment for ſome crime; 
« and that he was conſidered as the fitteſt perſon to be 
« expoſed to the. ſuppoſed danger of watching the - 
movements of the ſtrangers coming aſhore. In a 
ce little time ſome others, hidden in the thickets, find- 
« ing that no miſchief was ſuffered by the firſt, ven- 
« tured - out. None of them could underſtand the 
« Chineſe interpreter, and not being able to read or 
« write, there was no converſing with them by the 
«© medium of the Chineſe characters. Recourſe was 
© had to hieroglyphics ; and rude figures were drawn 
« of the articles which were propoſed to be purchaſed ; 
© and this method ſucceeded tolerably well; poultry 
«and fruits were brought for ſale, for which high 
« prices were given, purpoſely to conciliate the good 
« will of thoſe iſlanders. There were very few of 
them preſent on it, the principal inhabitants having 
©embarked, it ſeemed, in ther gallies on the brig”: 8 
capproach to the iſland. They who remained grew 
© ſoon familiar; and one old man preſſingly invited 
© the ſtrangers to his houſe, ſituated upon an emi- 
© nence, at a little diſtance. On arriving there, he 
« introduced them to his wife, an old woman, who, 
« after recovering from her aſtoniſhment at the ſight 
* of figures ſo different from thoſe ſhe had ever been 
« gccuſtomed to behold, laid, in a neat manner, before 
*them ſome fruits, ſugar, cakes, and water. On de- 
© parting from the houſe, this decent and hoſpitable 
© couple made ſigns to teſtify their deſire of ſeeing 
them again. 

« To avoid exciting ſuſpicion or alarm among the 
people, which any eee . of inftru- 
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“ments, or operations on ſhore might have created, 
« Captain Pariſn and Mr. Barrow took with them, 


* only, a ſmall pocket ſextant and compaſs. With 


RN 


theſe, at the ſouthernmoſt point of the bay, they 
© obſerved the neceſſary angles and bearings with- 
c out being noticed; and rowed on board, taking 
ce notes of the ſoundings all the way. A ſecond ſet 
<« of angles. was obſerved on board the Jackall at 
* anchor, from which and the former, the chart of 
« Callao and the adjacent iſlets was conſtrued. 
c And in order to aſcertain the diſtance of the brig 
« from the ſhore, as accurately as circumſtances 
cc would allow, the angle of the altitude of her maſt 
*« above the ſurface of the water was taken from the 
& ſhore, from whence her diſtance was deduced tri- 
e gonometrically. By eſtimating the motion of the 
e boat on its return to the veſſel, and noting the 
e time employed in it, the diſtance reſulting from 


* thence was found to correfpond, very nearly, with 


ce that which was obtained by calculation from the 
* angular altitude of the veſſel's maſt. The height 
« of the ſouthern peak of Callao was found by ob- 
« ſerving the angles of its altitude with a ſextant, 
« at eight different ftations, aſſumed at as many 
* equal intervals of time, on their way to the veſſel. 
© They alſo had an opportunity of determining the 
c latitude of the iſland, by a meridional altitude 
« of the ſun; from which, and the bearing of the peak 
« from Turon-harbour, taken with an azimuth com- 
« paſs, the relative poſitions of thoſe two places 
« were marked down in the chart. 

Callao, as it is called by its inhabitants, but 
«© more generally known to Europeans under the 
« name of Campello, lies oppoſite to, and about 
« eight miles to the eaſtward of, the mouth of a 
e conſiderable river on the coaſt of Cochin-china, 


« on the banks of which is ſituated the town of Fai- 


« foo, a place of ſome note, not far from the har- 


* bour of Turon. The bearing of the higheſt peak 
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diſtance thirty miles. The extreme points of the 
iſland lie in latitude fifteen degrees fifty three 
minutes, and fifteen degrees fifty-ſeven minutes 
north; the greateſt length is from north-weſt to 
ſouth-eaſt, and is ſomewhat about five miles, and 
the mean breadth two miles. The only inhabi- 
ted part is on the ſouth-weſt coaſt, on a flip of 
ground rifing' gently to the eaſt, and contained 


between the bottom of a ſemilunar bay, and the 


mountains on each fide of it. Thoſe mountains, 
at a diſtance, appear as if they formed two diſtinct 


iſlands. The ſouthern mountain is the higheſt, and 


is about fifteen hundred feet. The lower grounds 
contain about * two hundred acres. This ſmall, but 
enchanting ſpot 1s beautifully diverſified with neat 
houſes, temples, clums of trees, ſmall hillocke ſwel- 


ling from the plain, and richly decorated with ſhrub- 


bery, and trees of various kinds; among which 
the elegant areca, riſing like a Corinthian column, 
is eminently conſpicuous. A rill of clear water, 
oozing from the mountains, is contrived to be 
carried along the upper ridges of the vale, from 
whence it is occaſionally conveyed through flui- 
ces, for the purpoſe of watering the rice grounds, 
and appeared, tho' then in the dry ſeaſon, fully 
ſufficient for every purpoſe for which it could 


be wanted. 


The houſes, in general, were clean and decent; 


Cc 


a few were built with ſtone, and covered with 
tiles. One, probably the manſion of the chief 
perſon of the iſland, was incloſed by a ſtone wall, 


and the approach to it was through a gateway 


between two ſtone pillars. The houſe was divi- 
ded into a number of apartments, of which the 


arrangement did not ſeem to want either taſte or 
This building ſtood at the head of 


convenience. 
the principal village, which conſiſted of bout thirty 
habitations built of wood, chiefly the bamboo, 
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Behind the village, and on the ſide of the hill, was 
was a cave, acceffible only by one way, through 
an irregular range of rocks. Within the cave, 


but near its mouth, was a ſmall temple, com- 


manding a view of the whole vale. Several other 
temples were diſperſed over the plain, all of which 
were open in front, with a colonnade before them 
of round wooden pillars, painted red and varniſh- 


ed. The number of houſes on the iſland ſcarcely 


exceeded ſixty. Behindevery houſe, not immedi- 
ately in the principal village, were incloſures of 
ſugar canes, tobacco, and other vegetables, grow- 


ing in great luxuriance. The mountains were 


covered with verdure, and ſeemed well calculated 
for rearing goats, of which the iſland produced 


a few. | 


=; Beſide the principal bay, there were ſeveral 


dandy inlets, with ſmall patches of level ground 


behind them. Boats might eaſily land in any of 


theſe inlets, but a communication between them, 


by land, appeared to be exceedingly difficult, if 


not entirely prevented, by the ſteep and rugged 
ridges which ſeparated them from each other. 
On this account very ſlight works, and an efta- 
bliſhment of a few men, only, would be requiſite 
for the defence of the iſland, a great part of its 
coaſt having been, as was already noticed, im- 
pregnably fortified by nature. The depth of water 


In the bay and road was ſufficient for ſhips of any 


burden, and there was perfect ſhelter from every 


* wind except the ſouth-weſt, to which quarter it 


was cirectly open. The ſhort diſtance, however, 
from the continent in that direction would always 


prevent the ſea from riſing high, tho” it might not 


ebe ſufficiently near to break the force of the wind.” 


The want of ſhelter in the ſouth-weſt monſoon 


would ſoon induce the French, were they once in 
ꝓoſſeſſion of Calao, to ſeek for a further ſettlement 
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near it, upon the main land of Cochin- china. The 
coaſt abounds with navigable rivers. In ſettled 
times, ſeveral hundred junks, from forty to one hun- 
dred and fifty tons burden, from the different ports 
of China, frequented thoſe of Cochin- china, to pro- 
cure cargoes, chiefly of areca nut and ſugar, the laſt 
article alone equalling annually about forty thouſand 
tons. They paid for theſe cargoes in a few manu- 
factures of China; but, for the greateſt part, in ſil- 
ver. The diſtance is very ſhort between the two 
countries, and the voyage made in four or five days 
with a favourable monſoon; and, as theſe junks 
leave their own ports almoſt in ballaſt, it is proba- 
ble that they would, readily, bring teas, or other 
articles in demand among Europeans, for a trifling 
freight to Cochin-china. It being generally under- 
ſtood that no duties are levied in China on articles of 
trade exported by its own ſubjects on their own veſ- 
ſels, poſſibly the French might have had in contem- 
plation to be able, by the means of a ſettlement on 
the coaſt of Cochin-china, to procure Chineſe arti- 
cles at a cheaper rate than could be obtained by any 
foreigners trading immediately to China, where the 
duties and exactions, amounting, upon an average, 
to about ten thouſand pounds upon every conſidera- 
ble ſhip and cargo, muſt materially affect the price 
of the exported articles, and enable thoſe exempted 
from them to be ſold at a lower rate in Europe. 
While, indeed, the jealouſy of foreigners continues 
ſo great in China as to confine their trade to Canton, 
the method of carrying it on by their own veſſels, 
failing between their own ports and Cochin-china, 
git be deſirable, eſpecially if the European ma- 
nufactures could by thoſe means, as is likely, be im- 
ported, not into Canton only, but into other Chi- 
neſe ports. Until ſuch jealouſy ſhall be done away 
by a more familiar communication with the govern- 
ment of China, which muſt be followed by the vent 
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of an immenſe quantity of foreign manufactures 
throughout the whole empire, the mode of obtain- 
ing their commodities, and ſupplying them with 
thoſe of Europe, through their own people, might 
certainly be more advantageous and ſecure, as well 
as more agreeable to them, than by the preſent me- 
thod of foreigners going immediately amongſt them. 

If, from theſe conſiderations, a ſolid ſettlement in 
Cochin-china were to be productive of advantage 
to any European nation, it muſt peculiarly be ſo to 
Great Britain; becauſe, beſide the opening it would 
make for the fale of its own e ctures, among 
the people of the country, the Britiſh poſſeſſions in 
 Hindoſtan would be ſure of a very conſiderable de- 
mand from thence for their productions. 

After about a fortnight's ſtay in Turon harbour, 
preparations were made by the ſquadron for their 
departure. The monſoon was now become ſteady 
and favourable for a quick paſſage to the coaſt of Chi- 
na. The invalids from the Lion, who had been aſhore, 
were returned aboard in better health, and the ſhip 
was freed from all traces of any contagious diſtemper. 
One loſs, however, was ſuſtained about this time, 
which was: ſincerely regretted by the paſſengers and 
crew. Mr. Tothill, purſer of the Lion, was obli- 
ged, while ſhe lay at Batavia, to go frequently aſhore, 
for the purpoſe of procuring proviſions and other 
neceſſaries for the ſhip's uſe. On theſe occaſions he 
underwent much fatigue, and was often expoſed to 
the ſun's raging heat. He had afterwards ſome gou- 
ty complaints, and conſidered his late indiſpoſition 
as a continuance of them. The ſymptoms did not 
appear alarniing; nor was he confined to his bed ; 
and he thought himſelf, latterly, as in a mercantile 
Phraſe he expreſſed it, a thouſand per cent. better 
than he had been: the ſame night he died. Mr. 

Tothill had formerly been round the world with Sir 
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Eraſmus Gower, and choſe to accompany his friend 
upon the preſent occaſion ; tho' he had quitted a 
ſea-faring life ſeveral years before. | 

About this period a circumſtance, of another kind, 
created ſome temporary uneaſineſs. Mr. Jackſon, 
maſter of the Lion, who was, during the whole voy- 
age, aſſiduous in obſerving the ſoundings, and ma- 
king other nautical remarks, eſpecially in places lit- 
tle navigated before by Europeans, had gone upon 
a ſimilar purſuit in one of the ſhip's boats, along 
the eaſtern ſhore of the peninſula of Turon. He 
did not return at night, as was expected ; nor were 
any tidings had of him the next day ; his friends 
were naturally alarmed about him. He might have 
periſhed in conſequence of a ſudden ſquall having 
overſet the boat. The various accounts of the trea- 
cheries and cruelties, which had been committed 
againſt ſtrangers on this coaſt, recurred to the mind 
upon this occaſion ; and it was poſſible alſo that a 
diſcuſſion might take place upon the ſubject with the 
acting government of the country, which might be 
tedious and unpleaſant. A rumour ſoon reached the 
ſhip that Mr. Jackſon, his boat, and crew, had been 
ſeized, and decained at a diſtance from Furon; and 
ſoon afterwards it was acknowledged by a Cochins 
chineſe mandarine, who came on board, that ſome 
foreigners were detected and ſtopped in the attempt 
of penetrating, in the night time, up one of the rivers, 
in an unwarrantable, or, at leaſt, in a ſuſpicious man- 
ner. On their being claimed by the Embaſſador, 
a promiſe was made that they, together with their 
boat and effects, ſhould be reſtored. They return- 
ed in a few days on board: after having undergone 
conſiderable fatigue, and much ill treatment from the 
inferior officers, into whoſe hands they fell. In other 
reſpects, the accident was attended with the advan- 
tage of furniſhing an opportunity of knowing the 
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Mr: Jackſon was conducted. 


He mentioned that, * defirous to ſurvey the eaſ- 

tern coaſt of the peninſula of Turon, he proceed- 
ed along ſhore till he got to the iſthmus point, when 
the ſea breeze ſet in. He then made for the en- 
trance of Fai- foo river, oppoſite Callao iſland, 

and knowing that it was a branch of a larger 
river, of which another branch, at a little diſtance, 
fell into the harbour of Turon, he determined to 
return by that way to the ſhip; that after going 
through ſeveral windings of the river, for upwards 
of twenty miles, he arrived, about eight o'clock 
at night, before a large town, built along the bank 
of the river, where he ſtopped about a couple of 


hours, at the end of which time two men, each 


having a lighted bamboo in his hand, made ſigns 
to him to go aſhore. They called out, alſo, to 
two armed gallies, which were near the boat, 


to take hold of it. Upon this he went on ſhore, 
and was received by a guard of fourteen men, 


who conducted him to a houſe in the town, where 
he ſtaid during the remainder of the night. After 
ſome noiſy debate the next morning, among the 
perſons who ſeemed to direct the others, one of 
them went off in a great hurry; while Mr. Jack- 
ſon and the boat's crew were moved to a fort a 
little way beyohd the town, where they were con- 
fined, handcuffed, and treated with great inhuma- 
nity, till the arrival of a perſon of authority above 
the reſt, who appeared very much diſpleaſed at 
ſuch behaviour. Theſe priſoners were afterwards 
marched for two days, ſeveral miles through the 
the country, expoſed to the ſcoffs and menaces of 


their conductors and the people; until at length 


Aber reached their boat, and embarked for Turon 8 
arbour. 
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c The country, Mr. Jackſon added, to the ſouth- 
* weſt of Turon, and as far as he could obſerve, 


cc in that direction, was level and fertile. The ſoil 


« was chiefly clay, mixed with ſand of a reddiſh 
“ colour. He met with many rivers and canals, 
c full of boats of various ſizes. There were junks 
6 of about one hundred and thirty tons. They lay 
© before a town of about three-fourths of a mile in 
* length, built of red bricks. All the large build- 


*© ings were much damaged in many places, as if by 


« violence, The town was about twelve miles from 
the ſea, and twenty-tour from that of Turon or 
“% Hanſan. He paſſed through two other conſide- 
«© rable towns. In one of them was a plentiful 
« market, from daylight until noon, abounding 
© chiefly in rice of different qualities, yams, ſweer 
*© potatoes, greens of various kinds, pumpkins, me- 
5 lons, ſugar in round white cakes, ſugar-canes, 
c“ poultry, and hogs. In the market were ſtalls made 
„ of bamboo, with ſhops for the ſale of cloths and 


© other goods. The country appeared very po- 


„ pulous, and the people, both male and female, 


“ very induſtrious. 


«© Their fields were ſeparated not by fences, but 


« by narrow paths running between them, To the 
« grounds, which could not be watered by the ri- 
« vers, water was conveyed in jars, carried by the 
* cultivators of the foil. The Hnd was ploughed 
c by two buffalces yoked together; the plough 
« ſeemed to be made of wood alone. The fields 
< planted with ſugar- cane, were more extenſive 
than any others. The dugar ſold in the markets 
« for about three halfpence a pound. Every other 
article equally cheap; cotton was very plentiful. 
The children were employed in picking it out of 
e the pod, and the women in ſpinning and weaving 
« jt into a coarſe cloth, moſtly dyed with indigo. 
The horſes were ſmall, but ſpirited and active. 
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< They had alſo aſſes and mules, and innumerable 
«« goats. The people appeared to be very much 
« oppreſſed by perſons in office, and by the ſoldiers, 
% whoſe behaviour was that of brutal ſavages. Their 
e arms were chiefly long pikes, ſpears, and cutlaſ- 
& ſes, exactly reſembling thoſe in Engliſh ſhips of 
% war. He ſaw no cannon; but many wall-pieces 
c with wide bell muzzles. The roads were little 
« wider than pathways are in Europe. Nor did he 
c ſee any carriages or machines, which would require 
« broad roads to move upon.” e 

The whole of the Cochin-chineſe dominions, 
ſince Tung-quin has yielded to the arms of the late 
ufurper, fills the ſpace between the twelfth degree 
of northern latitude, and the tropic of Cancer ; but 
their breadth do not amount to two degrees of lon- 
gitude. They are bounded to the weſtward by a 
long chain of mountains, which border, on the other 
fide, on the Kingdoms of Laos, Siam, and Cambo- 
dia. The ſea waſhes Cochin- china and Tung-quin 
to the eaſt ; the former has Tsiompa to the ſouth- 
ward, and the latter the Chineſe province of Yun- 
nan to the northward of it. The whole compre- 
hends about ninety five thouſand ſquare miles. 

Soon after Mr. Jackſon's return to the Lion, the 
ſpeedy departure of the ſquadron was announced to 
the officers of the Cochin-chineſe government, which 
was followed by à complimentary meſfage from the 
reigning prince, accompanied by a ſecond preſent 
of proviſions, particularly of rice, in ſuch a quan- 
tity beyond what the ſquadron could conſume, that 
a part of it was ſent to the Company's factory at 
Macao. The Embaſſador, after proper. compli- 
ments and thanks, ſignified his intention of returning 
to Cochin-china, if practicable for him, after he had 
been at the court of Pekin. The ſquadron failed 
from Turon on the ſixteenth of June 1793. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PASSAGE TO THE LADRONE ISLANDS, NEAR MACAO; 
AND THENCE TO CHU-SAN. TRANSACTIONS AND 
OBSERVATIONS THERE. | 


F ROM Cochin-china to the Chineſe coaſt, the 
paſſage, when the ſouth-weſt monſoon has regular- 
ly ſet in, is generally ſhort and eaſy. The expect- 
ation of coming ſoon in ſight of a country, which 
was the object of ſo long a voyage, rendered the 
paſſengers ſtill more 1mpatient to get to the place 
of their deſtination, than they had been when much 
farther removed from it. 

The port of Tien-ſing, where the Embaſſador 
meant to land, was, however, yet at a conſidera. 
ble diſtance. It was intended previouſly to touch 
at one of the Ladrone iſlands, oppoſite to Macao, 
for the purpoſe of ſending letters to Kurope by any 
conveyance from that ſettlement, or Canton; but 
more particularly to receive any intelligence which 
might be intereſting to the Embaſly, as well as to 
get pilots, if any were to be found in that neigh- 
bourhood, for the Yellow ſea, of which the navi- 
gation was entirely unknown to Europeans. This 
was not the caſe with regard to the track between 
Cochin-china and Macao; and therefore no pilots 
had been required from thence ; however few ac- 
curate accounts had hitherto been publiſhed of the 
navigation, either through that track, or from 
thence to the Chu-ſan iſlands. | RR 

The mountain of Tien-tcha, or of new Gibral- 
tar, which forms the harbour of Curon, prevented 
the ſhips, lying under it, from feeling much of the 
effect of the ſea breeze. They waited, therefore, 
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on the day of their departure, for the land wind, 


which always riſes there in the afternoon. Its di- 
rection was from ſouth by eaſt to ſouth ſouth-eaſt, 


and it drove them above one hundred miles from 
'Turon in the courſe of the firit twenty- four hours. 


In that ſpace it was found that a current had run in 
a direction north ſixty- ſeven degrees weſt about thir- 
ty miles, or one mile and a quarter in every hour. 
Such a current there, at this time, was naturally to 
be expected. The tide flows from the caſtward to- 


wards the ſhores of Cochin-china between the Pa- 


racels, mentioned in the laſt chapter, and a large 


iſland called Hai-nan ; therefore as the water, re- 


turning from thoſe ſhores, is too weak to counter- 
act the conſtant eaſtern tide, it is forced along the 
inward trending coaſt,. towards the northward, in- 
to the gulf of Tung-quin ; from whence there is no 
outlet, except a narrow paſſage formed between 


Hai-nan and a long neck of land jetting from the 


continent of China. "This paſſage being directly 


open to the eaſt, the water brought by the conſtant 


eaſtern tide is thus hemmed into a gulf; and accu- 
mulating in vaſt quantities, occaſions very high 
tides, and that irregularity to which Sir Iſaac New- 
ton has adverted in his works. | 
In the ſecond day's courſe there appeared to be 
a ſmall ſet by a current about eight miles north- 
eaſt, cauſed, probably, by the reflux of the ſea from 
the eaſtern coaſt of Hai-nan, to which the ſhips 
were oppoſite at noon. | 
On the third day, the nineteenth of June, a cur- 
rent ſet from the eaſtward thirteen miles, which 
might be produced by the influx of the tide through 
the neighbouring {traits of Hai-nan, acroſs the 
mouth of which the ſquadron paſſed that day. 


On the twentieth of June were ſeen a high peaked 


iſland, called by Europeans the Grand Ladrone, 
aud another near it, whoſe ſummit is more level 
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and ſomewhat lower than the former; and the 
ſame day brought alſo the main land of China into 
ſight, bearing north-north-eaſt, Tho it was at ſuch 


a diſtance as to prevent diſtinguiſhing more than 
that the land was high and of an unequal ſurface, 
having otherwiſe nothing peculiar in its appearance; 
yet even this diſtant proſpect left a chearful impreſ- 


ſion on the mind; as if a point were gained that 


made an era in the hiſtory of the voyage. 


On the twenty-firſt of June the ſhips came to an- 


chor under the lee of another of the Ladrones, called 
Chook-choo, in twelve fathoms water, the bottom 
muddy; the Grand Ladrone bearing weſt-· ſouth· 


weſt, diſtant three leagues, and Chook-choo ſouth 


by welt, three miles. The latitude of the Grand 
Ladrone was found to be twenty-one degrees fifty- 
two minutes north, and the longitude one hun- 
dred and thirteen degrees thirty-ſix minutes eaſt of 
Greenwich. The latitude of Chook-choo was twen- 
ty-one degrees fifty-five minutes north, and its lon- 
gitude one hundred and thirteen degrees forty-four 
minutes eaſt, Theſe longitudes are a few miles Jets 
eaſterly than the ſituation in which thoſe iflands are 
generally ſuppoſed to lie; but being deduced from a 
time-keeper that had been found to agree within a 
very few minutes of longitude, with the mean of ſe- 
veral lunar obſervations, taken two days n it 
is preſumed they are nearly correct. a 

The margins, or rocks of the Ladrone Bands 
next the ſea, are of a black, or dark brown colour, 
owing to the action of the ſalt water. The ſpray 
and daſhing of the waves upon them have corro- 
ded their ſurface in many parts, ſo as to give them 
an honeycombed appearance. There are ſome 
ſprings to be found on thoſe iſlands. The water 1s 
not brackiſh, nor has it any chalybeate, or other 
mineral, taſte. The ſoil upon the ſurface appears 


to be of the ſame nature with the component parts 
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of the rocks below, and indeed is nothing elſe tin 
the upper layer of the rock, decompoſed and pulve- 
rized by the joint ation of the ſun and rain in the 
ſucceſſion of ages. The rock conlifis of a mixture of 
clay, calx of iron in a ſmall proportion, and a great 
deal of filiceous earth and mica. The ſea all round 
is of a dirty yellowiſh muddy colour, anq of no 
great depth. The bottom is mud and clay. 


The Ladrones, and cluſters of iſlands between 


them and the ſouthern extremity of China, are 


ſio near to each other and to the main land, and 


are alſo ſo broken, as well as fo irregular in their 
form and poſition, as to appear like fragments, diſ- 
jointed from the continent, and from each other, 
at remote periods, by the ſucceſſive violence of 
mighty torrents, or in ſome ſudden convulſions of 
nature. Thoſe fragments have now a very barren 
and unpromiling aſpet. In particular ſpots, in- 
deed, there are ſome ſcattered patches of pleaſing 
verdure; but, in general, little better than naked 
rocks appear; and ſcarcely a tree or ſhrub is viſible 
among them. Thoſe iſlands ſerve chiefly as retreats 
for pirates, and for the temporary abode of hſher- 
men. 

Sir Eraſmus Gower abferves, that * all the :flands 
© to the eaſtward of the Grand Ladrone are ſteeper 
* than thoſe to the weſtward. The former are high 
* and uneven, and the depth of water among them 
e is about twenty fathoms. The latter are tolera- 
„ bly even, and, taken together, appear like a con- 
* tinued land; and the water Among them 1s ſhoal- 
% er than among the former.” 

The ſquadron. being now upon the confines of 
China, and the Embaſlador about to ſend meflen- 
gers to Macao, application was made to his Excel- 
lency by two native Chineſe, who had been com- 
panions of the 1nterpreters, and to whom his Ex- 
cellency had granted a paſſage in the Hindoſtan, 
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that they might be taken aſhore by the ſame oppor- 
tunity. - They had conducted themſelves through- 
out the voyage with great propriety. One of them, 
Who was uncommonly expert in writing the Chi- 
neſe characters, had wſefully aſſiſted in the tranſla- 
tion of papers ihto that language, preparatory to 
the Embaſſador's arrival in China. His Excellency 
wiſhed to make him a compenſation for his trouble ; 
but; tho he had no means of ſubſiſtence beſide a ve- 
ry ſcanty allowance from 'Rome, ho efforts were 
able'to perſuade him to accept money or preſents 
of any kind. He conſidered himſelf as under much 
obligation, not only for the opportunity given him 
of returning to his country, but for the civilities 
ſhewn to him during the voyage. He felt both 
gratitudè and eſteem for the Engliſh nation; and 
ample juſtice would be done to its character in Chi- 
na, were his opinions on the ſubject adopted by his 
countrymen. e e 
One of the ititerpreters wiſhed alſo at this time to 
retire froin the ſervice of the Embaſſy. He began 
to be extremely apprehenſive of being noticed by 
the Chineſe government, in caſe he continued with 
the Embaſſador, as, by the laws of the country, 
he was liable to puniſhment, both for having left it 
without permiſſion, and afterwards for accepting an 
employment from a foreigner. A greater firmneſs 
of mind enabled his companion; the other Chinefe 
interpreter, tho exactly in the ſame predicament; 
to adopt a very different determination. He con- 
ſidered himſelf as having entered into an engage- 
ment to accompany the Embaſſy throughout, and 
was not to be deterred from what he once had un- 
dertaken, by ſubſequent refſections upon the dan- 
ger that might attend it. There was reaſon, in- 
deed, to hope that the Embafſador would be able 
to protect him, ſhould it even be diſcovered that 
he had been born within the confines of the Chineſe 
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territortes. He was 2 native of a part of Tartary 
annexed to China, and had not thoſe features 
which denote a perfect Chineſe origin ; but his 
name having a ſignification in the language of that 
country, he changed it for one which bore the 
fame meaning in Engliſh. He put on an Englith 
military uniform, and wore a ſword and a cockade. 
He thought it right to take thoſe precautions for 
his ſafety ; but was prepared for any event that 
might take place; without being in the leaſt dif- 
turbed about what it might be. 

The other three Chineſe embarked aboard the 
brigs for Macao, together with the perſons who 
were ſent by the Embaſſador for the purpoſes al- 
ready mentioned. Diſpatches from the govern- 
ment general of the Dutch Eaſt India fettlements, 
to their refident in China, containing orders for his 
co- Operation with the views of the Britiſh Embaſſy, 
were forwarded to him likewiſe at this time, as well 
as letters to the ſame effect from the cardinal prefect 
of the congregation for propagating the faith at 
Rome, to the procurator of the miſſions reſiding at 
Macao. The Engliſh factory was ſtall alſo reſiding 


at that place, as none of the ſhips from Europe had 


yet arrived, that ſeaſon, in the river of Canton. 
Through the Engliſh Eaſt India Company's com- 
miſſioners, the Embaſſador had information that, 
„his Imperial Majeſty's diſpoſition to afford a recep- 
e tion to the Embaſſy, ſuitable to its dignity, had 
* not ſuffered the leaſt diminution, as appeared by 
< his repeated inſtructions on this ſubject to the dit- 
* ferent governments upon the coaſt. He had given 
orders for Mandarines to await his Excellency's 
6 arrival, and pilots to be properly ſtationed to take 
charge of his Majeſty's ſhips, and to conduct them 


a in fatety to Lien-ſing, as well as to prepare for re- 


„ ceiving the Embaſlſador, and conveying him and 
* his ſuite, to Pekin; concluding his commands with 
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e theſe remarkable words, that as a great Mandarine 
* had come ſo far to viſit him, he muſt be received in a 
eee manner, and anſwerable to the occaſion. 

The commiſſioners, who knew with how differ- 
ent a ſpirit foreigners were received and treated at 
Canton, entertained no doubt that © the governing 
% officers of that place had thrown a veil over the 
„ diſpoition and intentions of the Emperor to- 
* wards Europeans, and that nothing was ſo much 
* wanting, or would be of ſuch ſingular advantage 


to the Eaſt India Company, as a free and im- 


* mediate communication between their ſervants 
« and the court of Pekin, ſhould an opening offer 
for obtaining it in the courſe of his Excellency's 
* negotiations. The Embaſly did not, certainly, ap- 
e pear to be agreeable to ſome of the officers of the 
government of Canton, who were perhaps appre- 
* henſive of its conſequences to themſelves. The mo- 
« tives which gave riſe to the Embaſly had been an- 
% xiouſlly inquired into by them; and particularly 
« by the Hoppo, or chief officer of the revenue, 
and inſpector of foreign trade there, whoſe con- 
« ſciouſneſs of having merited reprehenſion for 
e well known acts of his office, always connected 


in his mind the ſubject of complaint with. the 


ce views of the Embaſſy. The commitlioners had 
„% no doubt of every engine having been ſet to 
„ work by him, to prevent the ſuccels of their pro- 
e ceedings with regard to it; and when he found a 
« flaw in their commiſſion, by their not having 
„ been deputed directly from the King of Great 
<« Britain, but being merely repreſentatives of the 
« Faſt India Company, he did not let {lip the oc- 
e caſion to perplex and oppole them by every arti- 
& fice in his power.” Rus 
The Foo-yen, or Governor of Canton, was like- 
wiſe ſtill ſolicitous to diſcover the private objects of 
the Embaſly ; and aware that ſome of them might 
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relate to perſons from whom the commiſſioners 
would wiſh them to be concealed at this early period, 
he gave aſſurances to the commiſſioners that, if they 
£ ſhould diſcloſe them to him, he would confine the 
„matter within his own breaſt, and that of the 
% Emperor.” The commiſſioners very properly re- 
plied that © they were ignorant of any views beſide 
„ thoſe which obviouſly occurred of paying a ju 
„compliment to his Imperial Majeſty, and of culti- 
“ vating his friendſhip ; but that if there were any 
„ other, they were undoubtedly confided to hg 
* Embaſſador alone.” 

It was perhaps in the hope of penetrating into 
thoſe ſuppoſed intentions, and, if any ſuch there 
were, of obſtructing the progreſs of the Embaſly, 
that the commiſſioners were repeatedly urged to 
write to the Embaſſador to ſtop at Canton, where 
all foreign veflets came, inſtead of proceeding to 
Tien-fing. And this was prefled with fo much ear- 
neſtneſs, that the commiſhoners found it inſufficient 
for them to obſerve that © it was neither their pro- 
« vince to adviſe, or perhaps in the Embaſſador's 
* power to admit of, a deviation from the orders 
% he had received upon that ſubject;“ and they 
thought it prudent to declare the atter improbabi- 
lity that any veflel, which might be diſpatched from 
Canton for ſuch a purpofe, could fall in with' the 
ſquadron having his Excellency on board. They 
were, indeed, after ſuch a declaration, precluded 
from applying for pilots to go in fearch of the ſqua- 


dron, from the ſouthern extremity of China; and 


therefore © requeſted only that ſuch ſhould be in rea- 
* dineſs at the port of Chuſan, in the province of Che- 

* chiang, and at that of Ning-hai, in the province 
* of Shan-tung, both on the eaſtern coaſt of the 
empire. It was probable alſo that pilots from 


* thoſe ports would be better acquainted with the 


* route to the gulf of Pekin than thoſe reſiding at 
* a greater diſtance: it happened alſo that Chu ſan, 
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< the port firſt mentioned, had in former times been 
„ viſited by the Company s ſhips, and could not ea- 
« ſily be miſſed. Neither was it unlikely that the 
expedition, if not the ſucceſs of the enterprize, 
% uld be ſecured by adopting that mode, inſtead 
of bringing pilots to Canton, where their i integri- 
<« ty might be expoſed to the influence and i intrigues 
* of perſons avowedly adverſe to the Embaſly.” 
Notwithſtanding the jealouſy entertained by the 
other European factories, © fome of them, the Dutch 
$ in particular, had already, ſince the notification of 
* the Embaſly, availed themſelves of the new influ- 
* ence of the Engliſh, to eſcape the uſual impoſiti- 
ons laid on foreigners, removing from Canton to 
Macao. Such was, indeed, the impreſſion made 
& by that notification, on the officers of government 


* at Canton, that ſeveral new impoſitions which had 


been attempted by the Hoppo, in the article of cuſ- 
<* toms, fince the arrival of the commiſſioners there, 
< were immediately waved on their reſolute denial, 
e without the uſual inconvenience of a delay in the 
25 2 Hipping of teas. The complaints, which the Hop- 
o ſuſpected were to be preferred againſt him, had 
r produced of late, on his part, very extraordinary 
„ inſtances of civility and orbearance.” It was per- 
ceptible likewiſe, that the native agents and ſervants 
of the Engliſh factory felt themſelves on firmer 
round than formerly, and began to aſſert, without 
tear, the rights of their employers againſt the vex- 
ations to which they had hitherto been in the ha- 
bit of ſubmitting : an advantage ariſing from the 
fact, independently of the reſult of the Embaſſy, 
and implying a conviction, that there was now a 


channel open, by which remonſtrances againſt op- 


preſſion might find an eaſy way to the Da eter 


throne. 
The governor of Canton had been anxious to re- 


ceive from the commiſſioners, a liſt af the preſent 
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which the Embaſſador had in charge to deliver to 
the Emperor; and it appeared that no ſmall curio- 
ſity had been excited about them at the court of Pe- 
—4 which the governor was deſirous of having the 
means to gratify. He had made it a neceſſary con- 
dition; alleging that © he could not ſend the letter 
„ announcing the Embaſſador's approach, with an 
_ © offering to his maſter, without tranſmitting the 
„ particulars of it.” The commiſſioners gave all 
the ſatisfaction they were able, in regard to what 
the Embaſſador was to bring with him; and ac- 
counted for their imperfect knowledge of the ſub- 
ject, from the circumſtance of their having left 
England before many of the preſents were provided. 
The importance which appeared to be thus attached 
to the nature of the preſents, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
proceed not ſo much from avidity of gain, on the 
part of the great monarch for whom they were in- 
tended, as from the inference to be drawn from 
their rarity and value, with regard to the degree 
of conſideration and reſpect in which he was held 
by the prince who ſent them, in this firſt inſtance 
of a direct communication between the two ſove- 
reigns. The ſpecimens of the arts and ingenuity of 
Europe, which had reached Pekin by other means, 
were ſuſſicient to convey a very exalted idea of 
what might be expected from thence on extraordi- 
- nary occalions...” ho 
_ The Embaſſador was informed alſo by the com- 
miſſioners that © two of the native merchants of 
Canton had been ordered to hold themſelves in 
* readineſs to proceed to any part of the coaſt, on 
* the report of his Majeſty's ſhips being arrived 
there with the Embaffador. and in all probability 
to accompany his Excellency to court.” It was 
ſuppoſed that they were intended to ſer ve as inter- 
preters, as well as to treat for any goods which 
might be ſent with the Embaſſador for fale ; but 


* 


A 


- 


„ concerns which thoſe merchants had with the 


„ baſly, as ſhe was chicfly laden with the preſents 


as it now ſtood, with foreigners at Canton, to be 
fond of furthering a meaſure from whence they 
might apprehend a change; and, on the fame ac- 
count, they might even join in any intrigue againſt 
It at Pekin. It happened likewiſe that the journey, 


derable injury to their private affairs. They aided, 
therefore, the petition preſented in their favour, by 
- NO inconliderable preſents to ſome of the officers of 


ſionaries dependent on the palace had been ſome. 
times ſent from thence to meet the Embaſſador and 


or three years paſt, ſince the firſt accounts of the 


received at Pekin, the dread left ſuch principles 


were enforced with redoubled vigilance ; and tho 
miſſionaries were received in China, and even, as 
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the commiſſioners being of opinion that, © the great 


«© Company, might be materially injured by their 
<< abſence,” petitioned the government not to re- 
move them from their buſineſs, adding that the 
&< Embaſſador was already ſufficiently provided with 
< interpreters, and that the Company had ſent no 
c goods for ſale in the ſhip which attended the Em- 


« for the Emperor.” Theſe merchants, indeed, 
beſide being but very imperfectly qualified as inter- 
preters, were too great gainers by the connection, 


at that time, would have been attended with conſi- 


the government of Canton; and they were excuſed 


from leaving home. 
On occaſion of former embaſſies, one of the mil. 


attend him to court; but a change of ſyſtem, with 
reſpect to them, had lately taken place. For two 


confuſions in France, and the diflemination of prin- 
ciples ſubverſive of tranquility in government, were 


ſhould find their way into the Eaft, had occaſioned 
precautions to be taken againſt their introduction. 
Tho no determination was made to exclude foreign- 
ers from Canton, reſtrictions upon their conduct 
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aſtronomers and artiſts, encouraged in the capital” 
their correſpondence, from whateyer part of Europe” 
was henceforward intercepted, in order to be exa- 
mined ; and tho no ſet af men could feel a greater 
horror of the revolution and ſybſequent anarchy, 
in the courſe of which, indeed, thaſe funds in France, 
from whence ſtipends had been regularly remitted 
to them, were ſeized by the democratic rulers of 
the ſtate; yet were they now, in ſome degree, miſ- 
truſted by the jealous and cautious government of 
Chand... +4 5.4 DO FRITH». | 5 
The preference, therefore, on the preſent occaſi- 
on of communicating with foreigners, was natural- 
ly given by the Chineſe to their own ſubjects, The 
Portugueze, indeed, of the dependent ſettlement of 
Macao, were, in ſome degree, conſidered in that 
hglit.'* The intimate connection, on the other hand, 
ſubſiſting for a long time between that nation and 
the Engliſh, naturally led the latter to expect every 
friendly aſſiſtance from the former. But by the in- 
telligence the Embaſſador received at this time, 
through an unqueſtionable channel, it appeared that 
their ancient policy, of endeavouring to exclude all 
other foreigners from China, ſtill continued in its 
full force; and his Excellency had, at leaſt, the 
early advantage of being thus apprized, that he was 
to depend chiefly upon the impreſſion which his own 
conduct and that of his ſuite would make upon the 
Chineſe, for removing any prejudices againſt the 
nation he went to repreſent, as well as for overcom- 
ing the difficulties that might be thrown in his way 
during his reſidence in the country. ay 
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Soon after the return of the brigs from Macao, 
on the twenty- third of June the ſquadron weighed 
anchor from Chook . choo, and proceeded with a fa- 4 
vourable gale towards the ſtraits which divide the he 
continent of China from the great iſland of Formq- n 
fa, as it is generally termed by Europeans, but which . 
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among the natives, as well as the Chineſe, is called 
Tai-wan. The ſame day the ſquadron paſſed be- 
tween two ſmall iſlands, one called Afﬀes? Ears, from 
its forked aſpect, the other termed Lema, both of 
them barren and uncultivated, and ſurrounded by 
large rocks, appearing above the ſurface of the ſea, 
Thoſe rocks, as well as the iſlands, ſeemed to be 
compoſed of ſolid granite. The ſituations of the 


iſlands, aſcertained by meridional obſervations, and 


by the mean of ſeveral time-keepers, are, 
Lat. of j The Aſſes Ears we” 35 north. 


45 - F The Aſſes Ears 114˙ 7 eaſt 
Long. of Jene - 114 5 


The next day, the twenty-fourth of June, a large 
elevated rock came in fight. It is perfectly white, 
and, on that account, is called Pedra Branca by the 
Portugueze, who having been the firſt European 
navigators in theſe feas, many of their names were 
adopted by their ſucceſſors. The latitude of Pedra 
Branca is twenty-two degrees nineteen minutes 
north, and its longitude one hundred and fourteen 
degrees fifty-ſeven minutes eaſt. Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer at noon ſtood at eighty- four degrees, and 
the barometer at twenty. nine inches, ſeventy-three 
decimal parts. A current appeared to have ſet north 
by eaſt during the laſt twenty-four hours, at the 
rate of about à mile an hour. - 

In the courſe of the next day, June twenty-lifth, 
the ſquadron croſſed the tropic of Cancer; and the 
ſetting of the ſun, that evening, was attended with 
an unuſual degree of redneſs in the firmament. The 


quickſitver ſunk ſuddenly in the barometer, and the 


wind increaſed to a freſh gale from the ſouth-weſt. 
The next morning, ſtill the- twenty-fifth of June, 
according to the mode of reckoning time at fea from 
noon to noon, was uſhered in with heavy ſquails, 
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rain, thunder, and lightning. Before noon it was 

almoſt calm; but the ſea remained agitated for 
ſome time. The thermometer ſtood at eighty-two 
degrees, and the barometer at twenty-nine inches, 
- fixty-three decimal parts. 


The twenty. ſixth of June was ſqually, accompa. 


nied by dreadful thunder, lightning, and almoſt in- 
ceſſant rain. The wind varied gradually from the 
ſouth-eaſt to ſouth by weſt. The weather was ſo 
thick and cloudy that no obſervation could be taken 
the whole day; nor could the continent of China 
be diſtinguiſhed, tho the ſquadron was now in the 
narroweſt part of the ſtrait. between it and Formo- 
ſa, and not diſtant from either much above ten 
leagues ; and the land of both is ſo high, that, in 
clear weather, one can be ſeen from the other. The 
north-weſt part of Formoſa was indeed perceived 
this day, for a few minutes, a little after ſunriſe, 
bearing from ſouth-eaſt by eaſt to ſouth. OY 
In rainy weather the Chineſe ſailors change their 
cotton clothes for jackets and trowſers, compoſed of 
reeds unbent and uncomprefled, lying cloſe and pa- 
rallel to each other, together with large flouched 
hats of the ſame material, over the exterior ſurface 
of all which the rain ſlides off, as over the feathers 
of aquatic birds. This coarſe but convenient cover- 
ing very much reſembles the dreſs worn under ſimi- 
lar circumſtances, by the natives of the north-welt 
coaſt of America. Tho it be poſſible that ſome ori- 
ginal connexion between the two countries, enabled 
the one to borrow from the other, it appears more 
probable that the ſame wants ſuggeſted to both the 
ſame contrivance. | 

If tolerable good weather might at any ſeaſon be 
expected in this ſtrait, it was molt likely to be found 
in the height of ſummer, and about the middle of 
the monſoon ; but from the ſituation and direction 
of the ſtrait, it is probable that inoderate weather 
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ſeldom prevails there; for as it lies in a. line with 
the north- eaſt and ſouth-weſt points of the compaſs, 
and is bounded on each fide by ranges of mountains 
running in the fame direction, the eſſect of the 
monſoons is increaſed by the compreſſion which the 


air undergoes in paſſing through this narrow chan- 


nel, which ſtands open, like a funnel, to receive it 
from the two points whence the monſoons regular- 
ly blow. The currents, as might be expected, are 
found, invariably, to ſet with the monſoon; ſo that 
it may be conſidered as ſcarcely practicable for ſhips 
to work up e it. In the manuſcript journal 
of the paſſage of the Argonaut through the 
ſtrait of Formoſa, towards the latter end of April, 
1789, the title imports that it was “ againſt the 
north-eaſt monſoon ;*” but it appears from the jour- 
nal itſelf, that the monſoon was then breaking up, 
the winds blowing from all points of the compaſs, 
and as often for, as againſt that veſſel's intended 
courſe. Her ſmall ſize, moreover, enabled her to 
run within many of the iſlands that lie off the coaſt 


of China, where ſhe anchored from time to time, as 


occaſion required, 2 85 | 
The ſquadron continued to have ſqually weather, 

chiefly from the weſtward, on the twenty-ſeventh 

of June, with almoſt continued heavy rain, and a 


croſs confuſed: ſwell of the ſea; in the night the 


wind was variable ; toward the latter part it blew 


chiefly from the northward. The latitude by the 
reckoning differed ſixteen miles from the obſervati- 
on at noon, and the longitude, by the chronometer, 
was fifty miles to the eaſtward of that by account ; 
whence it was inferred that the current had run, 
within theſe three laſt days, forty-eight miles in the 
direction of north ſeventy degrees eaſt, or at the 
rate of two-thirds of a mile in every hour. The 
thermometer at noon was at ſeventy-nine degrees; 
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and the barometer at twenty-nine inches, ſeventy. 
three decimal parts. 

During the twenty-eighth of June the wind was 
moderate and variable, chjefly blowing from nor. 
therly pojnts, a croſs and heavy ſwell ſetting eaſter. 
ly, As ſopn as the ſquadron had cleared, or paſſed 
beyond the ftrait, a current, ſetting to the weſtward, 
ſeemed to run againſt the heave of the ſea, at the 
rate of upwards of half a mile an hour. The wea- 

ther being now apparently more ſettled, the ſqua- 
dron made fail for the iſlands lying off Chu-ſan. 

On the twenty-ninth the weather was hazy and 
unpleaſant. The ſoundings decreaſed from fifty. 
two to twenty-two fathoms, A cluſter of iſlands 
came in fight, called the Hey-ſan or Black iſlands, 


being little more than naked rocks. Their latitude 


is twenty-eight degrees fifty-three minutes north, 
and longitude one hundred and twenty-one degrees 
twenty-four minutes eaſt. This cluſter of iſlands 


lies a very few miles diſtant from the continent of 


China, 

On the thirtieth the weather was thick and mud- 
dy, with moderate breezes from the ſouth-weſt. In 
ſteering ta the northward, the ſoundings increaſed 
regularly from twenty-two to thirty-two fathoms. 

During the whole of the firſt of July the weather 
was thick and drizzling. The wind varied from 
ſouth- weſt to ſouth. Another cluſter of iſlands were 
now obſerved called the Que-fan iſlands, cloſe to 
which the ſquadron approached the next day, the 
ſecond of July, and anchored in nine fathoms water, 
muddy bottom ; the higheſt and moſt fouthern of 


thoſe iſlands bearing north by weſt four miles. This 


iſland, called by the Engliſh Patchcock, is in lati- 
tude twenty-nine degrees twenty-two minutesnorth, 
and longitude, by chronometer, one hundred and 
twenty. one degrees fifty. two minutes eaſt, | 
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On the following morning, which was the latter 
part of the nautical day, the ſquadron weighed an- 
chor, in order to ſtand in nearer to Chu- ſan, which 


they had ſome difficulty in doing, on account of 4 
vaſt number of Chineſe boats of different ſizes 


crowding round them; the novelty of European 
veſſels having excited the moſt eager curioſity in 


the people of thoſe boats. Above three hundred 
were reckoned about the Lion, wedged, as it were, 
one within another. But thouſands were within 
ſight, many employed in fiſhing; many of a larger 


fize in carrying timber of different dimenſions, and 
for various uſes, as well as other articles of merchan- 
dize. Some of theſe moved forward in a line abreaſt ; 


ſome were laſhed together, to receive timbers of 


uncommon {ſize ranged acrofs both decks : all of 
them were furniſhed with fails, of matting inſtead 


of canvas, and more fully manned than is uſual in 
European veſſels of equal burthen. The whole im- 


plying, beyond any thing hitherto obſerved elſc- 
where, a neighBourhood of extenſive commerce, or 
abundant population. 5. 
Out of one of thoſe boats the Bindoſtan procu- 
red a pilot, who was a man of ſome intelligence. 
He guided her, at firſt, between the. Que-ſan iſlands 
Ahe continent, proceeding to the northward to- 


+», thoſe other cluſters of iſlands of different ſi- 
2, - 08 the innermolt of which is that of Chu- 


ee only danger in entering between the Que- 
and the continent, is from a ſmall rock, cover- 
high water, which appears to have been firft 
tc from the ſhip Normanton, in the year 1736. 
It: the manuſcript journal of that voyage, it is de- 


fcribed © to he about fouth-welt by weſt from Patch- 


* cock, at the diſtance of four leagues; when it 
% was diſcovered, the tide was at the firſt quarter 
* of the ebb: when within four or five miles of the 
“ rock, it did not appear larger than a ſhip's long- 
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« boat turned bottom up; and as it was then at 
« the dead of the neap, it muſt be conſiderably 
& under water in ſpring tides.” This rock may 
eaſily be avoided by keeping the Que-ſan iſlands 
well aboard, or within a little diſtance ; for there 
is not the leaſt danger beyond a mile and a half to 
the ſouthward or weſtward of them. 7 

In the curious collection of charts publiſhed by 
Mr. Dalrymple, is one of the Chu- an iſlands, con- 
ſtructed by Captain Thornton. In that chart ano- 
ther rock, called the Holderneſs rock, on which a 
ſhip ſtruck of that name, is laid down at more than 
three miles diſtance from the ſmall iſland at the ſou- 
thern extremity of. the great, or largeſt of the cluſ- 
ter of the Que-ſans, agreeably to the bearings and 
diſtances recorded in the log-book of that ſhip; but 
the Chineſe pilot of the Hindoſtan knew of no ſuch 
danger, ſo far from the ſhore. Its true poſition is 
laid down in the following bearings and diſtances, 


which were obligingly communicated by Thomas 


Fitzhugh, Eſquire, at that time a paflenger on board 
the Holderneſs, and now one of the Directors of 
the Eaſt India Company. He obſerved that “ the 
„ hearings were taken by him while the Holderneſs 
« lay on the rocks. Buflaloe's Noſe, eaſternmoſt 
« end north-north-weſt northerly. Southernmoſt 
« ſmall Que: ſan, the body ſouth- eaſt. Second Que- 
ce ſan, the peak in the middle, ſouth- eaſt by eatt. 
« Three ſmall rocks, of which two only are to be 
« ſeen at high water, eaſt-ſouth-eaſt half ſouth. 
« Third Que-fan, the body eaſt, diſtant one mile 
« and a quarter. Northernmoſt part of the Que- 
« ſans, north-north-ealt, The largelt of the cluſter 
« called the Whelps, north-north-weſt half weſt. 
« The bearings recorded in the journal of the Hol- 
« derneſs were taken when at anchor afterwards, at 
« a diſtance from the rock.” | | 
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The route, followed by the ſquadron, was be- 
tween the 3 iſlands and a ſmall cluſter, named 
by the Engliſh the Bear and Cubs, lying to the weſt- 
ward of the Que-ſans and cloſe to the continent of 
China. San- man, or the Whelps, were another 
group of iſlands lying to the northward, and in the 
middle of the paſſage towards Chu-ſan. Cloſe to 
the weſtward of theſe the depth of water is five fa- 
thoms, and to the eaſtward ſeven. From them a 
north-north-weſt courſe leads between a cluſter of 


ſmall iſlands or rocks, ſurrounded with foul ground, 


called the Caulkers and Caſtle rock, and a ſmall 
Hand to the eaſtward of them, called Kin-fa-hoia, 


or Starboard Jack, having a few rocks ſcattered on 


its ſouthern ſide. In this part of the channel the 


bottom is very level ; ang accordingly an infinite 


number of boats with nets were occupied hereabouts, 
trolling, or dragging, the nets extended between 
two veſſels, in every direction. | 

The ſame courſe leads between Buffaloe's Noſe on 
the weſt fide, and the Tinker on the eaſt, to an 
Hand called Tree-a-top. This circumſtance would 
be a ſufficient diſtinction among iſlands which, tho 
covered with verdure to their ſummits, have very 
few trees growing upon them. No doubt this 
iſland deſerved the appellation given to it when it 
was firſt deſcribed, together with the neighbouring 
Hes, by the Europeans, above half a century ago, 
at which time they were permitted to trade to Chu- 
fan ; but the tree is gone, and this ifland, which is 
now as bare as thoſe furrounding it, is only known 
by its relative poſition on the chart. 


To the fouthward of Tree-a-top ifland about three 


or four miles, there is excellent anchorage, in five 
or ſix fathoms water, where ſhips are ſheltered from 
every wind. There the Hindoſtan anchored ; but 
the Lion and Jackall ſtood in between the Plowman 
and Buflaloe's Noſe, on the former of which they 
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took a ſupply of water, while the Clarence with Mr. 
Barrow, the Chineſe interpreter, and two other 
gentlemen of the Embaſſy, were diſpatched to Chu. 
{an for the Chineſe pilots, ordered to be in readi- 
neſs there to conduct the ſquadron to Tien-fing. 
Moſt of the Chu- ſan iſlands conſiſted of hills ri- 
ſing with a regular ſlope, and rounded at top, as if 
any points or angles exiſting in their original forma- 
tion, had been gradually worn off into a globular 
and uniform ſhape. Many of thoſe iſlands, tho 
cloſe to each other, were divided by channels of 
great depth. They reſted upon a foundation of 
grey or red granite, ſome part reſembling porphy- 
ry, except in hardneſs. They were, certainly, not 
formed by the ſucceſſive alluvion from the earth 
brought into the fea by the great river at whoſe 
mouth they were ſituated, like the numerous low 
and muddy iſlands, at the mouth of the Po, and 
many others; but ſhould rather be confidered as 
the remains of part of the continent thus ſcooped 
and furrowed, as it were, into iſlands, by the force 
of violent torrents carrying off, further into the 
| ſea, whatever was lefs reſiſtible than the rocks juſt 
mentioned. Some of them wore a very inviting 
aſpet; one in particular, called Poo-too, is deſcri- 
bed as a perfect paradiſe ; this ſpot was choſen, no 
doubt, for its natural beauties, and afterwards em- 
belliſhed, by a ſet of religious men, who, to the 
number of three thouſand, poſſeſs the whole of it, 
living there in a ſtate of celibacy. Ir contains four 
hundred temples, to each of which are annexed 
dwelling houſes and gardens, for the accommoda- 
tion of thoſe monks. "This large monaſtery, as it 
may be called, is richly endowed, and its fame is 
ſpread throughout the empire. | 


During the abfence of the Clarence, the Lion | 


moored between the Plowman and Buffilve's Noſe 
iſlands, the former bearing north-weſt by north, and 
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the north end of the latter north-eaſt by north. 
This is a moſt excellent harbour, ſecure from all 
winds, and the holding ground ſo good, that it re- 
quired the whole ſtrength of the ſhip's crew, with 


the aſſiſtance of every purchaſe, to weigh the an- 


chors. The depth of water is from twelve to twen- 


ty-two fathoms. The tide in this ſpot riſes about 


twelve feet, and runs at the full and change of the 
moon, two miles and a half an hour. Its latitude is 
twenty- nine degrees forty-five minutes north, and 
longitude one hundred and twenty-one degrees 
twenty-ſix minutes eaſt. The Plowman's iſlands 
are inhabited, and contain ſeveral ſpots of beautiful 
verdure ; but not a ſhrub, except a very few dwarf 
fruit trees, oak, and Weymouth pine. The rocks 
upon the Plowman's iſles are of the ſame nature as 
thoſe already mentioned on the Lacrones ; but with 
the addition, in ſome parts, of perpendicular veins 
of white, and of blue and white, ſpar. 

The ſhip was ſupplied from thence, at moderate 
rates, with bullocks, goats, and fowls; and from 
ſome of the ſurrounding boats, with a variety of 
excellent fiſh. The ſight of a veſſei of uncommon 
conſtruction, as well as ſize, ſuch as the Lion cer- 
tainly appeared here, put, for a time, almoſt an 
end to labour by ſea and land. Her decks were ſo 
crowded with viſitors, and others were waiting with 
ſuch eagerneſs to come or: board, that it became ne- 
ceſſary to diſmiſs, after a ſhort viſit, the firſt comers, 
in order to be able to gratify the curiolity of others. 
Some of them entering into the great cabin of the 
Lion, where the Embaſſador had a portrait of the 

Emperor of China, immediately recognized it, and 
proſtrating themſelves before it, kiſſed the ground 
ſeveral times with great devotion; on riſing, they 
appeared to feel a ſort of gratitude towards the fo- 
reigner who had the attention to place the portrait 
of their ſovereign in his apartment. Tho the ſhip's 
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crew. at length, ſuffered many of them to range 
unnoticed and unaccompanied thro every part of 
the veſſel, this indulgence was not abuſed by the 
commiſſion of any act of impropriety. Among 
them few betrayed that awkwardneſs or rudeneſs 
of manners, or apparent vacancy of mind, ſo ſre- 


quently obſervable among other people in the lower 


clafles of life. | | 
The Clarence in going to Chu.ſan, worked with 
the tide up Duflield's paſſage, where ſhe was obliged 


to anchor when the ebb began. This paſſage is for-. 


med between the large iſland Lowang on the eaſt, 
and a ſmaller, on the weſt, and is not above three 
miles wide; yet the depth of water is from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty fathoms, and 
in the midſt are ſeveral rocks, and two or three 
iſlets. The Clarence anchored in this paſſage, with- 
in a cable's length or half. quarter of a mile, from a 
ſmall peninſula ſurrounded by a muddy bank, part 
of which was dry at low water; and the iſthmus 
that connects it with the iſland Lowang is covered 
at high ſpring tides. At the edge of this bank the 
anchorage was in fifteen fathoms, the bottom ſoft 
mud. a | | 
The gentlemen, who were in the brig, were wil- 
ling to employ the time that was to intervene, until 
the tide ſhould turn in their favour for Chuſan, in go- 
ing aſhore to pay their firlt viſit to the territories of 
China. But it was not ealy to effect a landing, as 
the Lowang ſhore was ſurrounded by ſoft deep clay 
and mud, wherever the bank ran out, and by ſteep 
rocks elſewhere. They found, at laſt, means to 
climb up the latter. From one of the neighbour- 
ing hills the paſſage in which the Clarence lay had 
the appearance of a river, while the ſea beyond it 
might be conſidered as an immenſe lake ſtudded with 
innumerable iflands. The hill on which they ſtood 
was covered with ſtrong grafles, reeds, and ſhrub- 
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bery, together with plants ſufficiently denoting a 
ſituation remote from Europe. There were ſo few 
trees or cattle, that the country had the appearance 


of nakedneſs to an European eye. 


Deſcending from the hill they came to a ſmall 
level plain recovered from the fea, which was kept 
out by an embankment of earth, at leaſt thirty feet 
thick. The quantity of ground gained by it ſeem- 
ed ſcarcely to be worth the labour that it muſt have 
coſt. The plain was, indeed, cultivated with the 
utmoſt care, and laid out, chiefly, in rice-plats, ſup- 
plied with water collected from the adjacent hills 
into little channels, through which it was conveyed 


to every part of thoſe plantations. It was manured, ' 


inſtead of the dung of animals, with matters more 


. offenſive to the human ſenſes, and which are not 


very generally applied to the purpoſes of agriculture 
in England. Earthen veſſels were ſunk into the 
ground for the reception of ſuch manure ; and for 
containing liquids of an analagous nature, in which 
the grain was ſteeped previoully to its being ſown, 
an operation which is ſuppoſed to haſten the growth 
of the future plant, as well as to prevent any injury 
from inſects in its tender ſtate. 
The party fell in with a peaſant who, tho? ſtruck 
with their appearance, was not ſo ſcared by it as 
to ſhun them. He was dreſſed in looſe garments 
of blue cotton, a ſtraw hat upon his head faſtened 
by a ſtring under his chin, and half boots upon his 
legs. He ſeemed to enter into the ſpirit of curioſity, 
naturally animating travellers, and readily led them 
towards an adjoining village. Paſſing by a ſmall 


farm houſe, they were invited into it by the tenant, 


who, together with his ſon, obſerved them with 
aſtoniſhed eyes. The houſe was built of wood, the 
uprights of the natural form of the timber. No 
ceiling concealed the inſide of the roof, which was 


put together ſtrongly, and covered with the ſtraw of 
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rice. The floor was of earth beaten hard, and the 
partitions between the rooms conſiſted of mats hang- 
ing from the beams. Two ſpinning wheels for cot- 
ton were ſeen in the outer room; but the ſeats for the 
ſpinners were empty. They had probably been fil- 
led by females, who retired on the approach of 
ſtrangers; while they remained, none of that ſex 
appeared. Round the houſe were planted cluſters 
of bamboo, and of that ſpecies of palm, of which 
each leaf reſembles the form of a fan; and uſed as 
ſuch, becomes an article of merchandize. 

The return of the tide put an end to this viſit to 
Lowang, of which place one of the natives faid that 
it was ſo conſiderable, and ſo well peopled, as to 
contain near ten thouſand inhabitants. | 

The Clarence proceeding towards Chu-ſan, came 
in the duſk of the evening to a long projecting pro- 
montory, called Kee-to point. It is the extremity 
of a chain of mountains upon the Chineſe continent, 
compoſed apparently of maſſes of granite. Round 
this point the tide ran in whirling eddies, with a ra- 
pidity that would force into its vortex a ſhip of the 
largeſt ſize, unleſs a ſtrong breeze enabled her to 

fail paſt. it. Within a hundred yards of the point, the 
' mud is brought up from the bottom in ſuch quantities 
as to excite alarm, left the ſhip ſhould ſtrike the 
ground, in thoſe who are not aware of the vaſt depth of 
water in this ſpot, which exceeds one hundred fathoms. 
A little to the ſouthward of the point, the Clarence 
found good anchorage, in ſeventeen fathoms, where 
it was thought prudent to remain that night, as the 
paſſages among the iſlands leading to Chu-ſan were 
narrow and intricate. In conſequence of 'the re- 
gulations of the vigilant government of China, 
a report of her approach had already reached Chu- 
fan; a Chineſe veſſel anchored near her, from which 
an officer came on board to announce that the next 


morning his barge ſhould conduct the foreign veſſel 
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into the harbour of Chu-ſan, whither ſhe was ſuppo- 
ſed to be bound. She proceeded with the early 
morning's tide, and after paſſing through ſeveral 
narrow ſtraits, arrived in that harbour. | 

Between the Que-ſans and Chu-ſan harbour, 
through a ſpace of about ſixty miles in length, and 
thirty in width, the number of iſlands exceeds three 


hundred. A dangerous rock (not that of the Hol- 


derneſs already mentioned) en which the Hindoſtan 
ſtruck on her return to the ſouthward, is met with 
in the paſſage to Chuſan harbour. By a peruſal of 
the manuſcript journals of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company's ſhips which had failed formerly to Chu- 
ſan, it appears that the Northumberland in the year 
1704, was the only one on board of which it ſeems to 
have been known that ſuch a rock exiſted. In her 
log-book it is obſerved: that © they kept Kee-to 


“ point open with Deer iſland, to avoid a ſunken 


&« rock that lay off Sarah Galley iſland ; which, and 
ce the. flag-ſtaff on Chu-ſan hill, being both in one, 
« the ſhip is abreaſt of it.” 2 

The part of the harbour in which the Clarence 
anchored, was diſtant about half a mile from a lan- 
ding place, near the houſe of the Tsung- ping, or 


military governor, who preſided in this place, and 


which bore from the brig north-eaſt by north; the 
depth of water was five fathoms. In this ſituation 
the, four paſſages into the harbour were ſo ſhut in, 
that none of them were viſible. It looked like a 
lake ſurrounded by hills; and a perſon ſtanding upon 
the deck of the Clarence at anchor, could ſcarcely 
point out how ſhe got there. The extent of the 
harbour, from north to ſouth, is little more than a 
mile; but it is near three miles from eaſt to weſt. 
The riſe and fall of the tides makes a difference of 
about twelve feet. The time of high water, at the 
full and change of the moon, appears to be about 
twelve o'clock. The tides, however, are very ir- 
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regular, and vary according to the wind, and the 
eddies produced by ſuch a multiplicity of iflands. 
At the anchoring place of the Clarence the flood and 
ebb ran in the ſame direction, within three points 
of the compaſs, the current ſetting conſtantly between 
eaſt and north-eaſt by eaſt; and for the two days 
and nights, during which that Veſſel continued in the 
harbour, her 21 always pointed nearly to the ſame 
object on the ſnore. The circumſtance of irregular 
tides had been noticed in the manuſcript journal of 
the Stringer galley, in the year 1708, where it is 
mentioned that * in the diſtance of two leagues 
« among the Chu-ſan iſlands, the irregularities of 
ce the tides were ſuch that there was the difference 
« of two hours in the time of high water in the 
cc two places.” 15 5 | 
Among theſe numerous iſlands there are almoſt as 
many valuable harbours or places of perfect ſecurity, 
for ſhips of any burden. This advantage, toge. 
ther with that of their central ſituation, in reſpect to 
the eaſtern coaſt of China, and the vicinity of Corea, 
Japan, Leoo-keoo, and Formoſa, attract conſidera- 
ble commerce eſpecially to Ning-poo, a city of great 
trade in the adjoining province of Che-chiang, to 
which all the Chu-fan iſlands are annexed. From 
one port in that province twelve veſſels fail, annually, 
for copper to Japan. | 
Soon after the Clarence had anchored, ſome civil 
and military officers came on board to inquire the 
_ occaſion of her viſit ; which being declared, it was 
ſettled that the party ſhould go aſhore the next mor- 
ning, and wait on the governor to make their de- 
mand. With theſe officers came, to ſerve as an in- 
terpreter, a Chineſe merchant, who had formerly 
been connected in trade with the agents of the Eaſt 
India Company, while they were allowed to frequent 
this part of China. He ſtill retained ſomewhat of 
the Engliſh language. By this man's account, the 
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Engliſh had given no juſt cauſe of diſſatisfaction in 
this place, tho' they have been interdicted from it, 
through the means, as is moſt likely, of the ſupe- 
rior influence of the officers governing at Canton, 
who are ſuppoſed to draw large ſums from the ac- 
cumulation of foreign trade in that port; and per- 
haps alſo from the increaſing apprehenſion, on the 
part of the Chineſe government, of the ill effects 
which might ariſe from an unreſtrained communi- 
cation between foreigners and the ſubjects of that 
empire, in ſeveral of its ports at the ſame time. 
The Chineſe merchant ſtill recollected with pleaſure 
the names of Mr. Fitzhugh and Mr. Bevan, two of 
the Company's principal agents at Ning-poo and 
Chu-ſan ; and indulged a hope that the Engliſh trade 
would be again permitted there. He explained the 
reaſon why a ſalute by the Clarence of ſeven guns 
was anſwered by three only from the ſhore, by ob- 
ſerving, that among the regulations of economy in 
the Chineſe government, no greater number 1s per- 
| mitted to be fired from the fame ſpot, on any oc- 
caſion of compliment, This circumſtance led him 
to mention their rule in ſaluting, to point their 
guns always into the air; adding, that if ſuch a 
prudential caution had been practiſed by the English, 
the accident would not have happened at Canton, 
when two Chineſe were killed: by a ſhot from an 
Engliſh veſſel on a rejoicing day, which endanger- 
ed the continuance of the Britiſh trade in China 
and ended in the capital puniſhment of the gunner ; * 
the Chineſe government taking it for granted, that 1 
guns pointed horizontally, muſt be really meant, fo 
whatever might be the pretence, for miſchief. 

As ſoon as it was known that the Clarence be- 
longed to the Embaſly, for the honourable recep- 
tion and perfect accommodation of which, orders, 
unexampled on the occaſion of former Embaſſies, 
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had been iſſued to all the provinces along the coaſt, 


the governor ſent preſents of all ſorts of proviſions 
on board; the next morning he received the gen- 
tlemen with great politeneſs, invited them to plays 
and entertainments, and expreſſed his hope that a 
formal deputation, which he had already diſpatched 
to the Lion, lying at anchor at ſome diſtance, would 
prevail on the Embaſſador to come aſhore, where 


preparations were making to receive him with all 


due honours. The earneſt deſire of repairing ſpee- 
dily into the preſence of the Emperor, ſer ved as a 
full apology for declining to accede to any propoſi- 
tion which might tend to delay them, as well as for 
preſſing him about pilots. 


As to theſe the governor conceived that he had 


fully complied with the inſtructions he had received 
from court for that purpoſe, by having perſons ready 
to conduct the ſquadron along thore to the next pro- 
| vince to the northward, and that others would be 
found to conduct them, in like manner, ſucceſſive- 
ly, till they got to Tien-fing. It was, however, 
certain that coaſting in this manner muſt be extreme- 
ly tedious, and otherwiſe improper for large ſhips, 
drawing much water, as, near the ſhore, the riſk of 
getting upon ſhoals, or ſtriking upon rocks, was 
greater than farther out at ſea. This difficulty was 
ſtated to the governor, to whom the idea of a di- 
rect navigation to the gulf of Pekin, without any 
intermediate ſtop, was altogether new. He thought 
proper to conſider of it till the next day. 


The party, thus obliged to defer their return to 


the Lion, went to view the city or walled town of 
Ting- hai, ſituated within a mile from the large open 
village or ſuburb, built along the ſhore. Ihe way 
from one to the other was over a plain, inter- 
ſected with rivulets and canals in various direc- 
tions, which poflibly might ſerve among other 
purpoſes, for that of ſeparating the different pro- 
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perties of individuals. The ground was cultivated 
like a garden; not a ſingle ſpot was waſte; and 
the road, tho' good, was narrow, as if in order that 
as little land as poſſible ſhould be loſt to culture. 
The city walls were thirty feet high, and, like 
thoſe of a large priſon, overtopped the houſes which 
they ſurrounded. Along the walls, at the diſtance of 
every hundred yards, were ſquare ſtone towers. In 
the parapets were alſo embraſures, and holes in the 
merlons for archery; but there were no cannon, ex- 
cept.a few old wrought-iron pieces near the gate. 
The gate was double; within which was a guard- 
houſe, where military men were ſtationed ; and the 
bows and arrows, pikes, and matchlocks, orderly ar- 
ranged, were, no doubt, intended for their uſe. 
Of the towns of Europe, Ting-hai bore the re- 
ſemblance moſt of Venice, but on a ſmaller ſcale. 
It was, in ſome degree, ſurrounded, as well as inter- 
ſected, by canals. The bridges thrown over them 
were ſteep, and aſcended by ſteps, like the Rialto. 
The ſtreets, which were no more than alleys or nar- 
row paſſages, were paved with ſquare flat ſtones; 
but the houſes, unlike the Venetian buildings, were 
low, and moſtly of one ſtory. The attention, as to. 
ornament, in theſe buildings was confined chiefly to 
the roofs, which, beſides having the tiles that cover 
the rafters luted and. plaſtered over, to prevent acci- 
dents from their falling in ſtormy weather, were 
contrived: in ſuch a form as to imitate the inward 
bend of the ridges and ſides of canvas tents, or of 
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the | coverings of ſkins of animals or other flexible #3 
materials, effected by their weight ; a form prefer- ts 
red, perhaps, after the introduction of more ſolid 3% 
materials, in alluſion to the modes of ſhelter to 11 
which the human race had, probably, recourſe be- "we 


fore the erection of regular dwelling houſes. On the 
ridges of the roots were uncouth figures of animals, 
and other decorations in clay, ftone, or iron. The 
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town was full of ſhops, containing, chiefly, articles 
of clothing, food, and furniture, diſplayed to full 
advantage. Even coffins were painted in a variety 
of lively and contraſting colours. The ſmaller qua- 
drupeds, including dogs, intended for food, were, 
as well as poultry, expoſed alive for fale, as were fiſh 
in tubs of water, and eels in fand. The number of 
places where tin-leaf, and ſticks of odoriferous wood 
were ſold, for burning in their temples, indicated nao 
ſlight degree of ſuperſtitious diſpoſition in the peo- 
ple. Looſe garments and trowſers were worn by 
both ſexes; but the men had hats of ſtraw or cane 
which covered the head, their hair, except one long 
lock, being cut ſhort or ſhaved; while the women 
had theirs entire, and plaited and coiled, becoming- 
ly, into a knot upon the crown of the head, as is 
ſometimes ſeen on the female ftatues of antiquity. 

| „ the place there was an appearance of 
quick and active induſtry, beyond the natural effect 
of a climate not quite thirty degrees from the equa- 
tor; a circumſtance which implied the ſtimulus of 
neceſſity compelling, or of reward exciting, to labour. 
None ſeemed to ſhun it. None aſked alms. Men 
only were paſſing buſily through the ſtreets. Women 
were ſeen, chiefly, in the ſhops, and at their doors 
and windows. _ © 
Of moſt of the latter, even in the middle and in- 
ferior claſſes, the feet were unnaturally ſmall, or ra- 
ther truncated. They appeared as if the fore 
part of the foot had been accidentally cut off, lea- 
ving the remainder of the uſual ſize, and bandaged 
like the ſtump of an amputated limb. They under- 
go, indeed, much torment, and cripple themſelves 
in great meaſure, in imitation of ladies of higher 
rank, among whom it is there the cuſtom to ſtop, by 
reſſure, the growth of the ancle as well as foot 
from the earlieſt infancy; and leaving the great tce 
in its natural poſition, forcibly to bend the others 
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and 7 retain them under the foot, till at length they 
adhere to, as if buried i in the ſole, and can no more 
be ſeparated. 
4 Notwithſtanding the pliability of the human frame 
in tender years, its tendenoy to expanſion at that 
period muſt, whenever it is counteracted, occaſion 
uneaſy ſenſations to thoſe who are ſo treated; and 
before the ambition of being admired takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe victims to faſhion, it requires the vi- 
gilance of their female parents to deter them from 
relieving themſelves from the firm and tight com- 
preſſes, which bind their feet and ancles. Where 
thoſe compreſſes are conſtantly and carefully kept 
on, the feet are ſymmetrically ſmall. The young crea- 
tures are indeed obliged, for a conſiderable time, to 
be ſupported when they attempt to walk; even after- 
wards they totter; and always walk upon their heels. 
This artificial diminutiveneſs of the feet, though 
it does not entirely prevent their uſe, muſt certainly 
cramp the general growth, and injure the conſtitu- 
tion of thoſe who have been ſubjected to it. Some 
of the very loweſt claſſes of the Chineſe, of a race 
confined chiefly to the mountains and remote places, 
have not adopted this unnatural cuſtom. But the 
females of this claſs are held by the reſt in the ut- 
moſt degree of contempt, and are employed only in 
the moſt menial domeſtic offices. So inveterate is 
the cuſtom, which gives pre-eminence to mutilated 
before perfect limbs, that the interpreter averred, 
and every ſubſequent information confirmed the aſ- 
ſertion, that if, of two ſiſters, otherwiſe every way 
equal, the one had thus been maimed, while nature 
was ſuffered to make its uſual progreſs i in the other, 
the latter would be conſidered as in an abject ſtare, 
unworthy of aſſociating with the reſt of the family, 
and doomed to perpetual obſcurity, and the drud- 
gery of ſervitude. 
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In forming conjectures upon the origin of ſo ſin- | 
gular a faſhion among the ,Chineſe ladies, it is not 


very eaſy to conceive why this mode ſhould have 
been ſuddenly, or forcibly introduced amongſt them 
by the other ſex. Had, men been really bent upon 
confining conſtantly to their homes the females of 


their families, they might have effected it without 


cruelly depriving them of the phyſical power of mo- 
tion. No ſuch cuſtom is known in Turkey or Hin- 


doſtan, where women are kept in greater habits of 


retirement than in China. Opinion, indeed, more 
than power, governs the general actions of the hu- 
man race; and ſo prepoſterous a practice could be 
maintained only by the example and perſuaſion of 
thoſe who, in their own perſons, had ſubmitted to it. 
Men may have ſilently approved, and indirectly en- 
couraged it, as thoſe of India are ſuppoſed to do that 

much more barbarous cuſtom of widows burning 
themſelves after the. death of their huſbands. Bur 
it is not violence, or the apprehenſion of corporal 
ſuffering, but the horror and diſgrace in conſequence 
of omitting, and the idea of glory ariſing from do- 
ing, what is conſidered to be an act of duty, at the 
expence of life, which leads to ſuch a ſacrifice. In 
that inſtance, ages muſt have paſt, to ripen prejudi- 
ces productive of a conſequence ſo dreadful : but 
the pride of ſuperiority, and the dread of degrada- 
tion, have been frequently found ſufficient to ſur- 
mount the common feelings of nature; and to ma- 
ny women a voluntary conſtraint upon the body and 
mind is, in ſome degree, habitual. They who re- 
collect the faſhion of ſlender waiſts in England, and 
what pains were taken, and ſufferings endured, to 


excel in that particular, will be ſome what leſs ſur- 


priſed at extraordinary efforts made in other in- 


ſtances. Delicacy of limbs and perſon has, no doubt, 


been always coveted by the fair ſex, as it has been 
the admiration of the other. Yet it could not be 
the extraordinary. inſtance of fuch in any one lady, 
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tho in the moſt exalted rank, according to the po- 
pular ſtory throughout China, that could induce the 
reſt of her ſex to put at once ſuch violence upon 
themſelves, in order to reſemble her in that reſpect. 
The emulation of ſurpaſſing in any ſpecies of beau- 
ty, muſt have animated vaſt numbers of all ranks, 
and continued through ſucceſſive ages, to carry it 
at laſt to an exceſs which defeats, in fact, its intend- 
ed purpoſe. Whatever a lady may have gained, by 
the imagined charms of feet decreaſed below the 
ſize of nature, is more than counterbalanced by the 
injury it does to her health and to her figure; for 
grace is not in her eps, or animation in her coun- 
tenance. 
Wbile the party of Engliſhmen were engaged in 
gratifying their ſtrong ſpirit of curioſity with re- 
gard to all the ſurrounding objects, they themſelves 
were ſtill more the occaſion of ſurprize and aſtoniſh- 
ment in their beholders. Few of the people in this 
place had ever ſeen an Engliſhman before, or indeed 
any perſon differing remarkably from themſelves. 
They collected now in multitudes round the ſtran- 
gers, who were attended by a guard which the go- 
vernor had ordered for them. The people, however, 
preſſed cloſe, without any apparent apprehenſion of 
the ſoldiery. They were familiar, but without in- 
ſult, ſcoff, or uproar. It was then the month of 
July, and the crowd added to the fultrineſs of the 
weather. The party being dreſſed in the European 
. Ryle, their clothes fitted doſely to their bodies, and 
ſome kept tight by ligatures, began to ſuffer exceed · 
ingly from the heat ; while the ſurrounding multi- 
tude, in habits looſely hanging round them, felt no 
ſort of inconvenience. The ſoldiers endeavoured 
to keep off the people by gentle methods, and ſome- 
times by menaces, but did not ſeem in the habit of 


exerting againſt them the means of coercion in their 
Hands. A "IN 
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The party took ſhelter from the heat and crowd 
in a temple full of monſtrous and groteſque figures 
of the ſuppoſed deities and guardians of the city ; and 
ſoon afterwards returned in ſedan chairs, followed by 


new crowds. Before they reached the ſea ſide, they 


were overtaken by heavy rain, and whirling guſts of 
wind that nearly overſet the chairs, and forced them 
to go into a monaſtery of Chineſe prieſts, where they 
were hoſpitably received, and helped to tea, the ge- 
neral beverage ſerved up on all occaſions, and at all 
hours of the day. | | | 
The next morning the party preſented themſelves 
ſo early at the hall of audience, that the governor 
was not yet arrived there. It was a large building, 
fituated at the end of a paved court, ſurrounded by 


gallertes. The hall was open entirely to the roof, 


which was ſupported by ſeveral rows of large wood- 
en columns painted red, and highly varniſhed, as 
were all the beams and rafters. A prodigious num- 
ber of lamps, or lanterns, of various ſhapes and ſizes, 
were ſuſpended by ſilken cords from the croſs beams, 
and round the columns, decorated with taſſels, va- 
Tying in form and colour. 

Of the lanterns, ſome were compoſed of thin filk 
gauze, painted or wrought in needle-work, with 
figures of birds, inſects, flowers, or fruit, and ſtretch- 
ed on neat frames of wood Some were entirely 


made of horn; theſe were ſo thin and tranſparent, 


that they were taken at firſt for glaſs, a material to 
which, for this purpoſe, the horn is preferred by 
the Chineſe, as cheaper, lighter, leſs liable to acci- 
dent, and, in caſe of accident, more eafily repaired ; 
many of them were about two feet in the diameter, 
and in the form of a cylinder, with the end round- 
ed off, and the edges meeting in the point to which 
the ſuſpending cords were tied : each lantern con- 
ſiſted of an uniform piece of horn, the joints, or 
ſeamg, being rendered inviſible, by an art fonnd 
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out by the Chineſe ; among whom the vaſt number. 
of ſuch lanterns uſed in their dwelling houſes and 
temples, as well as on the occaſions of their feſtivals 
and proceſſions, have led to many trials for improv- 
ing their conſtruction. The horns generally em- 
ployed, are thoſe of ſheep and goats. The uſual 
method of managing them, according to the infor- 
mation obtained upon the ſpot, is to bend them by 
immerſion in boiling water, after which they are 
cut open and flattened; they then eaſily ſcale, or 
are ſeparated into two or three thin laminæ, or 
plates. In order that theſe plates ſhould be made 
to join, they are expoſed to the penetrating effect 
of ſteam, by which they are rendered almoſt per- 
fectly ſoft. In this ſtate, the edges of the pieces to 
be joined are carefully ſcraped and ſlanted off, ſo as 
that the pieces overlapping each other ſhall not, to- 
gether, exceed the thickneſs of the plate in any other 
part. By applying the edges, thus prepared, imme- 
diately to each other, and preſſing them with pincers, 
they intimately adhere, and incorporating, form 
one ſubſtance, ſimilar in every reſpect to the other 
parts ; and thus uniform pieces of horn may be pre- 
oy to almoſt any extent. It is a contrivance 
little known elſewhere, however ſimple the procels 
appears to be; and perhaps ſome minute precauti- 
ons are omitted 1n the general deſcription, which 
may be eſſential to its complete ſucceſs. 

The hall of audience furniſhed alſo another object 
of curioſity, flriking at leaſt to ſtrangers. On ſeve- 
ral tables were placed in frames, filled with earth, 
dwarf pines, oaks, and orange trees, bearing fruit. 
None of them exceeded, in height, two feet. Some 
of thoſe dwarfs bore all the marks of decay from 
age: and upon the ſurface of the ſoil were inter- 
ſperſed ſmall heaps of ſtones, which, in proportion 
to the adjoining dwarfs, might be termed rocks. 
Theſe were honey-combed and moſs-grown, as if 
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untouched for ages, which ſerved to maintain the 


illuſion, and to give an antique appearance to the 
whole. This kind of ſtunted vegetation ſeemed to 
be much relifhed by the curious in China; and ſpe- 
cimens of it were to be found in every conſiderable 
dwelling. To produce them formed a part of the 
gardener's ſkill, and was an art invented in that coun- 
try. Beſide the mere merit of overcoming a diffi- 
eulty, it had that of introducing vegetables into 
common apartments, from which, their natural ſize 
muſt otherwiſe have excluded them. According to 
the uſual courſe of nature, different vegetable pro- 
ductions attain their perfect ſtate in different periods, 
and after acquiring different dimenſions, and paſſing 
through different ſtages of growth. Thus the cedar 
of Lebanon, for example, conſumes ſome years in 
forming a tall and woody trunk, with many hori- 
zontal branches, before it emits its colourleſs flow- 
ers, and ſmall cones, for the purpoſe of reproducti- 
on, which is the period of its perfection; while the 
hyſſop, capable, at moſt, of raiſing a ſhort herbace- 
ous ſtem, produces its flowers and ſeeds the feaſon 
after it is ſown. . Some trees are reproduced, indeed, 
from cuttings of young branches, without the ne- 
ceſſity of ſowing any ſeed; but ſuch cuttings, plant- 
ed in the ground, muſt become trunks themſelves 
in the uſual period of their reſpeRive increaſe, and 
after acquiring their ordinary ſize, emit new bran- 
ches, before they become adult, or capable of fruc- 
tification.; but by the art of dwarfing, an abſcinded 
branch committed to the earth, continues ſtill to 
fructify, as if it had been grafted upon a full grown 
tree, with its juices ripened for reproduction. 
The general method of obtaining vegetable dwarfs 
is ſaid to be the following: a quantity of clay, or 


mould, is applied to the upper part of the trunk of 


a tree, from which a dwarf is intended to be taken, 
and cloſe to its diviſion into branches. The mould is 
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to be confined to the ſpot by coarſe hempen, or cot- 
ton, cloth, and to be carefully kept moiſt by water. 
In conſequence of this application, continued ſome 
times above a twelyemonth, ſmall tender fibres ſhoot 
down like roots from the wood into the mould. 
The part of the trunk emitting thoſe new fibres, to- 

ether with the branch riſing immediately above it, 
1s then to be carefully ſeparated from the reſt of the 
tree, and planted in new earth, in which the fibres 
become new roots, while the former branch is now 
the ſtem of the vegetable, thus transformed in ſome 
meaſure. This operation does not deſtroy or alter 
the productive faculty which thoſe parts enjoyed be- 
fore their ſeparation from their parent root. That 
which, while a branch of the original tree, bore 
flowers and fruit, continues to produce the ſame, 
tho no longer ſupported upon any ſtock. The ter- 
minal buds of ſuch branches of trees as are meant to 
become dwarfs, are torn off; which circumſtance 
prevents the further elongation of thoſe branches, 
and forces other buds and branchlets from the ſides. 
Theſe branchlets are bent by wires to whatever form 
the operator wiſhes: and when the appearance of 
age and decay is meant to be given to a dwarf tree, 
it is repeatedly ſmeared with treacle or molaſſes, 
which attracts multitudes of ants, who, in purſuit 
of thoſe ſweet juices, attack the bark, and, by a 
gradual corroſion of it, produce the deſired effect, 
Theſe different proceſſes are ſometimes attempted to 
be kept ſecret by the gardeners, and they vary de- 
ſignedly in the mode of carrying them on ; but the 
principle on which they are founded 1s ſufficiently 
apparent from what is related here; and the contri- 
vance argues ingenuity and perſeverance, rather 
than the practice does true taſte, which conſiſts in 
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aſſiſting nature in its moſt favourite works; nor in 


counteracting its operations or diſtorting its pro- 
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While the party were receiving information on 


the ſubjects before them in the hall of audience, 
their attention was quickly called to the buſineſs that 


had brought them there, by the arrival of the go- 


vernor.. He was accompanied by a civil magiſtrai 2. 
The latter was diſtinguiſhed by a ſquare embroidery 


upon his breaſt, in party-coloured ſilk, in which 


the figure of an imaginary bird, the phcenix of the 
Chinele, was wrought ; as was that of a tyger, on 
a ſimilar embroidery, on the governor's robes, de- 
noting his military functions. This latter animal 
is not inaptly emblematic of the evils which happen 
in the courſe of that profeſſion ; and a bird, in the 
ancient mythology. of Europe, denoted wiſdom, 
the proper quality of magiſtrates. Theſe perſons, 


with ſome ſubordinate officers, ſeated themſelves in 


2 row of arm. chairs, covered with Engliſh ſcarlet 
cloth, while the Engliſh were ſeated on a ſimilar 


row placed oppoſite to them. 
Alfter an intercourſe of civilities, tea was preſent- 


eds, and the magiſtrate then began a ſpeech, which 


was uttered with a variety of tones, and accompa- 
nied with geſtures, that implied it to have been in- 
tended for a diſplay of eloquence, entirely thrown 
away, indeed, upon moſt of his auditors ; but of 
which the purport was, that the mode of navigation 
from province to province along the coaſt had been, 
at all times, the practice amongſt the Chineſe, and 
muſt, conſequently, be the belt to follow in the pre- 
ſent inſtance ; ; that Chu-ſan was only a fublidiary 
port to the greater one of Ning-poo, and could ſup- 


ply no pilots, ſuch as were now demanded. To 


this ſpeech it was ſimply anſwered, that the greater 


fize, and different conſtruction of the Engliſh ſhips, 
required a different method to be followed in this 


reſpect than what uſually was practiſed; that as 
Ning- poo —_ fran ſuch as could not 
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be found at Chu-ſan, they would immediately pro- 
ceed thither in ſearch of them. 

This intention alarmed, inſtantly, the governor. 
He ſaid that their departure for Ning-poo would im- 
ply, in the eyes of the Emperor, a diſſatisfaction at 
their reception at Chu-ſan; the conſequence of 
which, probably, would occaſion the loſs of his of- 
fice and of his dignity, pointing to a globular red 
button, which he wore upon his bonner, denoting 
the ſecond claſs of magittrates, or officers in the 
public ſervice, of whom there are nine degrees, ex- 
cept which there is, ſtrictly, no rank or dignity in 
the country. 2217 ; 

The governor, to avoid the poſlibility of diſgrace, 
immediately undertook to find out perſons qualified 
to conduct the ſquadron in the defired route. Per- 
emptory orders were inſtantly diſpatched into the 
town, for all ſuch perſons as were known to have 
ever been at Tien- ſing. As ſoon as they appeared, 
they were ſeverally examined as to their ſkill in na- 
vigation. - Two, at laſt, were found, who had tra- 
ded frequently to that port; but who had quitted 
the ſea ſome time. They gave information that 
the navigation of tLe Yellow ſea was attended with 
no peculiar difficulty or danger, at leaſt to veſſels of 
the ſize that were generally uſed to traverſe it; that 
there was a bar of ſand acroſs the mouth of the ri- 
ver Pei-ho, leading to Tien. ſing, which prevented 
ſhips, that drew more than ſeven or eight feet wa- 
ter, from entering into it; but that within a day 
or two's ſail of it, there was a ſafe harbour for lar- 
ger veſſels, under the iſland of Mia. tau. | 

Theſe two men were commanded by the; gover- 
nor to prepare themſelves to repair immediately on 
board the Clarence, in order to join the ſhips, and 
pilot them to that iſland, or as near to Lien-ſing as 
they could go. Both theſe men were ſettled, and 
had families in Chu-ſan. It was contrary to their 
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inclination to be ſeparated from them. They decla- 
red that their abſence from home would be injurious 


to their private affairs. They proſtrated themſelves 


before the governor, ſupplicating him to excuſe 
them from being employed upon this occaſion. The 
Engliſh could not interfere without giving up all 


claim to pilots, and thereby riſking the ſafety of the 


ſquadron and the Embaſly ; and the governor, de- 
claring the Emperor's will muſt be obeyed, would 
liſten to no remonſtrance. 

While the pilots went haſtily to prepare themſelves 
for this unexpected ſervice, the gentlemen returned 
on board the Clarence to make ready for departure. 
Thev were ſcarcely arrived when they were followed 
by the governor, whoſe viſit was influenced, proba- 
bly, by curiofity, as well as civility. His attention 
was chiefly ſtruck with the relative height of the 
maſts, the contrivances for ſetting ſeveral fails upon 
them, one above another, and the dexterity of the 
ſailors in running up the ſhrouds. The Chineſe 
veſlels have indeed, fometimes, one canvas topfail 
over the mainſail. The latter is made of matting, 
acroſs which, for its ſupport, are ſticks, placed pa- 
rallel to each other, of the bamboo, a hollow wood, 
remarkable, at the fame time, for ſtrength and 
lightneſs. Up theſe ſticks the Chineſe ſailors mount, 
when they find it neceſſary to go aloft; but they 
generally carry on the manceuvres of navigation 


upon deck. 


During the ſtay of the Clarence in Chu-fan har. 


bour, one of the perſons who came in her was ſeiz- 
ed wi h a violent cholera morbus, in conſequence 
of eati ig too freely of ſome acid fruit he had found 
on ſhore. As no medical gentleman, nor any me- 
dicines happened to be on board, inquiries were 
- made immediately for a Chineſephyſician to admi- 
niſter, at leaſt, ſome momentary relief to the pati- 
ent, chen labouring under excruciating torments. 


pool ; 
north 
paſſed 
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A phyfician ſoon arrived ; who, without aſking any 
queſtions about the ſymptoms or origin of the com- 
plaint, with great ſolemnity felt the pulſe of the left 
arm of his patient, by applying gently his four fin- 
ers to it; then raiſing up one of them, he continu- 
ed to preſs with the other three, afterwards with 
two, and, at laſt, with only one, moving his hand 
for ſeveral minutes backwards and forwards along 
the wriſt, as if upon the keys of a harpſichord, as 
far towards the elbow as the pulſe could be diſtin- 
uiſhed. He remained the whole time ſilent, with 
eyes fixed, but not upon the patient, and acting as 
if he conſidered every diſtinct diſeaſe to be attended 
with a pulſation of the artery peculiar to itſelt, and 
diſtinguiſhable by an attentive practitioner. He 
pronounced the preſent complaint to ariſe from the 
ſtomach, as indeed was obvious from the ſymptoms, 
of which it is very probable he had informarion be- 
fore he came; and which ſoon yielded to appropri- 
ate medicines, ſupplied, at the patient's requeſt, by 
him. 7 
As ſoon as the pilots arrived on board the Cla- 
rence, ſhe flood out of Chu-ſan harbour, and, in 
her way to join the Lion, came cloſe to an ifland, 
called Sarah Galley, when the wind dying away, 
ſhe drifted into an eddy, in which ſhe was whiried 
round, as upon a centre, ſeveral times, with moch 
impetuoſity. At every revolution the bowſprit was 
within a few feet of ſtriking againſt a fleep rock 
that roſe perpendicularly out of the jea. Lhe pi- 
lots, who had been in the ſame ſituation frequently 
before, were ſo far uſeful on this occaſion, as 0 
prevent any alarm being taken, by treir aflurance 
that no danger was to be apprehended ; and, in fact, 
the tide ſoon carried the brig away from the whirl. 
pool; and ſhe anchored, the tame night, of che 
northern point of Lowang. Une tollowing day the 
paſſed through the ſtraits called Govugh's paliaye, 
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and joined the Lion at her place of anchorage, be. 
fore deſcribed. | 15 


During her abſence the deputation mentioned at 


Chu-ſan, and another from the governor of the 
province, to the Embaſſador, had been on board 
the Lion. Preſents of proviſions were brought by 
both; and invitations given for his Excellency and 
his ſuite to partake of entertainments on ſhore, which 
he declined ; alleging the neceſſity of the immediate 
proſecution of his voyage towards the Emperor's 
court. | | | | 
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NAVIGATION THROUGH THE YELLOW SEA. EM- 
BASSADOR'S ENTRANCE INTO THE RIVER LEAD- 


ING TO TIEN-SING.s 


„ D0P part of the coaſt of China, along which 
the ſquadron had already failed, from the ealtern 
limits of Tung-quin to the Chu- ſan iſlands, mea- 
ſures upwards of one thouſand nautical miles, each 
about a ſixth longer than a common Engliſh mile. 
What remained of the Chineſe coaſt from hence to 
the port neareſt to Pekin, in the gulf to which that 
capital gives its name, is of an extent ſtill more con- 
ſiderable. But at C hu- ſan the ſquadron was arrived 
at the utmoſt boundary of recorded European navi- 

ation. Ihe ſea from thence, for about ten degrees 
of latitude, and ſix of longi i:ude, was utterly un- 
known, except to thoſe who dwelt in the neighbours. 
hood of its thores. Into this ſea are received the 
waters of the great //hazyg-ho, or Yellow river of 
China. This river wafts, in its long and circuitous 
courſe, ſuch vaſt quantities of yellowiſh mud, that 
it takes, from that circumſtance, and communicates 
to the adjoining fea, the particular name by which 
they are both diſtinguiſhed. Ihe Yellow fea is 
bounded by China, Tartary, and the peninſula of 
Corea. It was no immaterial advantage derived 
from the Embaſly, that it furniſhed an opportunity 
of exploring, without riſk, fo con ſiderable a tract, 
under the guidance of thoſe who had frequently 
paſſed through it. Of the two pilots obtained for 
this purpoſe at Chu-fan, one was received on board 
the Lion; the other was ſent to the Hindoſtan. Tho 
forced upon this ſervice, they appeared ready to 
perform it, as well as they were able, When, in- 
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deed, an European pilot arrives upon the deck of a 
veſſel, on board of which his aſſiſtance is required, 
he takes at once the helm, and exerciſes his func- 
tions like a diQator among the Romans, while all 
'other authority is ſuſpended, or exerted only: to 
enforce obedience to his abſolute commands. But 
the Chineſe, in the preſent inſtance, were too much 
awed by the novelty of their ſituation, in the midſt 
of ſtrangers, to he forward in interfering. They 
were, however, attentive to the preparations made 

for the proſecution of the voyage, and to all the 
mancuvres of the ſhips. Each of them brought 
with him a ſmall marine compaſs; but they had 


neither charts, nor any inſtrument for aſcertaining 


latitudes. The local experience, it is true, of ſkil- 


ful pilots is deemed ſufficient in regard to coaſts vi- 


ſited by them frequently. It is not uncommon, 
however, an board Chineſe veſlels to have maps or 
ſketches of their intended route, with the neighbour- 
ing headlands cut or engraved upon the back of 
empty gourds, the round form of which correſpond, 
in ſome ſort, to the figure of the earth. Such a 
ſimilitude may have ſometimes contributed to render 
theſe ſketches ſomewhat leſs erroneous ; but the 
advantage is accidental; for neither the aſtrono- 
mers nor navigators of China have varied much 
from the firſt rude notions entertained among 


- Mankind that the whole earth was one flat ſurface; 


in the middle of which the Chineſe took for grant- 
ed that their own empire was ſituated; thence em- 
pbatically ſtyled by them, the empire of the middle; 
all other countries ſurrounding it being in their 
eſtimation, comparatively ſmall, and lying towards 
the edge or margin of the earth; beyond which 
all muſt be a precipitate and dreadful void. 

This ignorance of the earth's form precluded any 
attempt to aſcertain the latitude or longitude of the 
different parts of it by obſervations of the heavenly 
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boides, for the improvement of navigation. Even 
among other nations, where philoſophers had made 
diſcoveries of importance, they ſeldom were applied 
to uſeful purpoſes, until the great inventreſs of 
ſocial arts, neceſſity, had ſtimulated to extraordina- 
ry exertions. Notwithſtanding the ſcience of the 
Greeks, and the fertility as well as acuteneſs of 
their minds, they never procceded to the length of 
aſcertaining, with the aſſiſtance of an inſtrument, 
the poſition of a ſhip at ſea; ſatisfied that they 
could, by the obſervation, in the day time, of ſome 
part of the coaſt of the Mediterranean, in which 
they generally failed, or of the many iſlands ſcat- 
tered through it, and, in the night time, of the 
ftars, obtain ſuch information as they wanted in 
that reſpect. The Chineſe, indeed, enjoy a ſimilar 
advantage, as their ſeas reſemble the Mediterranean, 
by the narrowneſs of their limits, and the nume- 
rous iſlands with which every part of them is ſtud- 
ded. lt is to be oblerved, likewiſe, that the art of 
navigation, improved among Europeans, dates its 
origin nearly from the ſame period when their paſ- 
ſions, or their wants, impelled them to undertake 
long voyages over the boundleſs ocean. 

As to the compaſs, it is, among the Chineſe, in 
univerſal uſe. With them the magnetic needle is 
ſeldom made to exceed an inch in length, and is 
leſs than a line in thickneſs. It is poiſed with great 
nicety, and is remarkably ſenſible; by which is 
meant, that it appears to move at the leaſt change 
of poſition, towards the eaſt or weſt of the box in 
. which it is ſuſpended ; tho, in fact, the nature of 
the magnet, and the perfection of the machine con- 
taining it, conſiſt in the needle's privation of all 
motion, or its continuing to point always ſteadily 
towards the ſame portion of the heavens, however 
rapidly may be whirled the compaſs-box, or other 
ebjects ſurrounding it. This ſteadineſs, in the 
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Chineſe compals, is accompliſhed by a particular 
contrivance, as obſerved by Mr. Barrow. A piece 
* of thin copper is {trapped round the centre of the 
&* needle. This copper is riveted by its edges to the 
upper part of a {mall hemiſphericalcup, of the ſame 
© metal, turned downwards. The cup ſo inverted, 
« ſerves as a ſocket to receive a ſleel pivot ring 
* from a cavity made into a round piece of light 
* wood, or cork, which thus forms the compaſs box. 
© The ſurka ce vor the ſocket and pivot, intended to 
„ mect each other, axe, perfectly poliſhed, fo avoid, 
« as much as poſſible, all f friction. The cup has a pro- 
« portionably broad margin, Which, beſide adding 
eto its weight, tends from its horizontal poſition 
eto keep the centre of gravity, in all ſituations of 
* the compaſs, nearly in c: ingidebce- with the cen- 
tre of luſpenſion. The cavity, in which the 
5 needle is thus ſuſpended, is in form circular, and 
is little more chan ſuffigient t receive the needle, 
cup, and pivot. Over this cavity is placed a thin 
piece of tranſparent tale, Which prevents the 
* needle from being affected by any motion of the 
<« external air; but permits the apparent motion of 
ce the former to be eaſily obſerved. Ihe ſmall and 
* ſhort needle of the Chineſe has a material advan- 
tage over thoſe of the uſual ſize in Europe, with 
* regard to the inclination. or dip towards the 
„horizon; which, in the latter, requires that one 
* extremity of the needle ſhould be made ſo much 
„ heavier than the other, as will counteract the 
magnetic attraction. This being different in 
„different parts of the world, the needle can only 
ebe accurately true at the place for which it had 
* been conſtructed. But in ſhort and light needles, 
** ſuſpended after the Chineſe manner, the weight 
* below the point of ſuſpenſion, is more than ſuffi- 
* cient to overcome the magnetic power of the dip 
or inclination, in all fituations of the globe; and 
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&« therefore ſuch needles will never deviate from 
„ their horizontal poſition.” 

Upon the upper ſurface of the box are drawn, 
ſeveral concentric lin or circles, according to the 
various ſizes of the compaſs- box. This is ſeldom 
leſs than four inches in diameter. The circles are 
diſtinguiſhed by different Chineſe characters. Eight 
are marked on the firſt or innermoſt circle; four of 
which denote the cardinal points of caſt, welt, 
north, and ſouth ; and four the biſecting interme- 
diate points. The ſame eight characters alſo ſignify 
eight equal diviſions of the natural day, or ſpace 
during which the earth revolves upon its own axis 
in purſuing its courſe round the fun, every ſuch 
diviſion being of three hours. The characters de- 
noting thoſe diviſions are ſo placed as to point out 


nearly the poſitions of the ſun at thoſe diſſerent 


_ portions of the day, beginning at ſunriſe, of which 
the character means alſo the eaſtern portion of the 
heavens. With this firſt circle of eight. diviſions 
agrees the firſt compaſs, which is ſaid to have ap- 
peared in Europe in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century; and which, by ſubſequent ſubdiviſions, 
was improved into thirty-two points, as ſeamen 
became more expert and accurate in obſervation. 

In another circle of the Chineſe compaſs are 
twenty-four diviſions, in each of which a character 
is inſerted, which marks at the ſame time, a twenty- 
fourth portion of the heavens, and a twenty-tourth 
part of the natural day. According to this diviſion, 
each point, or twenty-fourth portion of the com- 
paſs, comprehends an integral number of fifteen 
degrees out of three hundred and fixty, into which 
all circles of the celeſtial ſphere have been agreed to 
be divided, probably unce that early period when 
the number of days, in which the fun performed 
his apparent courſe, was ſuppoſed to be three hun- 
dred and fixty. | 
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The remaining circles round the Chineſe com- 
paſs contain the characters of the cycle of ſixty 
years, by which this nation regulates its chronolo- 
gy, and other characters expreſſive of their philoſo- 
phical and mythological doctrines, to which they 
are ſo attached as to render this inſtrument as fami- 
liar to the people a ſhore, as it is at ſea. 

The nature and the cauſe of the qualities of the 
magnet have, at all times, been ſubjects of con- 
templation among the Chineſe. Their theory, in 
this inſtance, as in many others, is the reverſe of 
that of European philoſophers. It is obvious that 
while the magnetic needle, fuſpended by its centre, 
points at one extremity to the north, it neceſſarily 
looks, at the other, to the ſouth ; but each retains 
its own polarity ; and if turned round by force, 


will reſume, when left at liberty, its original ſtation 


oppolite its reſpective pole. Thus the power, which 


principally attracts the needle, may be ſuppoſed to 


reſide toward either or both portions of the earth. 
In Europe it has been thought that the ncedle has 
its chief tendency to the north pole; but in China 
the ſouth alone is confidered as containing the at- 
tractive power. Ihe Chineſe name of the compaſs 
is 7ing-nan-ching, or needle pointing to the ſouth; 

and a diſtinguiſhing mark is fixed on the magnet's 
ſouthern pole, as in European compaſſes upon the 
northern one. 

The Emperor caung. ſhee, grandfather to the 
preſent reigning ſovereign, who was in the habit 
of committing to paper his obſervations on a varie- 
ty of ſubjects, and who, having encouraged learned 
miſſionaries at his court, had not been inattentive 
to their philoſophical opinions, writes on this occa- 
ſion, © 1 have heard Europeans ſay, that the needle 
” obeys the north. In our oldeſt records it is ſaid, 


ce that it turns to the ſouth; but as neither 0 | 


« explained the caule, I ſee little ro be gained in 
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er adopting one opinion in preference to the other- 
The ancients, however, are firſt in date; and the 
« farther I proceed, the more I am convinced of 
* their knowledge of the operations and mechaniſm 
* of nature. Moreover, as all action grows languid, 
* and nearly is ſuſpended towards the north, it is 
“ leſs likely that the virtue, which gives motion to 
* the magnetic needle, ſhould proceed from that 
quarter.“ | 

An alluſion is made likewiſe to this property of 
the magnet, in the books of Chineſe mythology, 
or fabulous portion of the hiſtory of that empire. 
It 1s there related. that in the reign of Chin-nong, a 
rebel, of the name of 'Ichoo-yoo, had found, in 
order the better to elude or confound his enemies, 
the means of creating, at his pleaſure, thick fogs, 
and even utter darkneſs; to prevent the effect of 
which, the emperor invented a machine, conſiſting 
of a figure ſtanding in a chariot, with one arm 
ſtretched out, and pointing always to the ſouth- 
wrad ; which circumftance enabled the imperial 
troops to follow the proper track for diſcovering 
and overthrowing the rebel. 

The Emperor Caung-ſhee was well aware, how- 
ever, that the needle does not always point directly, 
either to the ſouth or north; and that this declina- 
tion 15 not the ſame in all countries, nor invariable 
in the ſame place; but the ſphere of Chineſe navi- 
gation is too limited to have afforded experience or 
obſervation for forming any ſyſtem of laws ſuppoſed 
to govern the variation of the needle, Their know- 
ledge of the general polarity of the magnet anſwers 
every purpoſe, in practice, to that nation; and their 
reſearches upon moſt ſubjects ſeem to have been di- 
reed chiefly, and to be too often circumſcribed, 
by the immediate proſpect of utility reſulting from 
the continuance of every particular purſuit, 
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The Chineſe pilots had ſoon occaſion to perceive 
how much more eſſential the perfection of the com- 
paſs was to the bolder navigators of Europe, than 
to themſelves, as the commanders of the Lion and 
Hindoſtan, truſting to that inſtrument, ſtood out 
directly from the land into the open ſea. 

The ſquadron entered into the Yellow ſea on 


Tueſday the ninth of July. The weather was dark 


and cloudy. A thick fog covered the horizon. A 
heavy ſwell came from the eaſt-ſouth-eaſt. Lhe de- 
parture, or point from whence the progreſs of the 
ſquadron was to be computed, was the iſle called 
Patch-cock, lying in twenty-nine degrees twenty- 
two minutes north latitude, and one hundred and 
twenty degrees fifty-two minutes eaſt longitude. 
Ihe ſhips, when failing in ſix fathoms water, drew 
up the mud in ſuch quantities, that each left in her 
Wake a ſtreak of yellawiſh brown for near half a 
mile: a circumſtance, which, to perſons not ap- 
priſed of it, would be apt to create alarm, leſt it 
ſhould denote a ſudden ſhoaling of the water. 

. Wedneſday, the tenth of July. Thick, hazy 
weather, and a conſtant heavy ſwell from the eaſt- 
ward, The wind, during the former and middle 
part of the day, blew from the north-weſt to weſt. 
In the latter part, the weather nearly calm. In the 
morning, two iſlands were perceived, which the 
pilots called Ichin- ſan, and Shoo-tong-yeng, bear- 
ing north-weſt by weſt, diſtant eight or nine 
leagues. Soundings from thirty-two to thirty- 
feven fathoms; bottom fine ſand. 


Thurſday, the eleventh of July. Light airs and 


calms during the firſt part of — day. In the 
evening, a breeze ſprung up from the ſouthward. 
At five in the morning, two new iſlands, ſmall and 


rocky, were diſcovered to the weſtward, ſeven or 


eight leagues. diſtant. The pilots called thoſe 
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iflands Pa-tcha-ſan and Te. tchong. Soundiags at 
noon thirty-ſix fathoms. 

Friday, the twelfth of july. In the beginning | 
of this nautical day, the wind was at ſouth to ſouth: 
eaſt, with a very thick fog. The water ſhoaled 
almoſt ſuddenly from ; thirty-ſix to ſeventeen fa- 
thoms. The bottom, grey ſand, with black ſpecks. 
The pilots obſerved, that the ſquadron was then 
oppolite the Chineſe province of Kiang nan; and 
that in the neighbourhood were large ſhoals, the 
approach to Which was announced by the bottom 
being ſandy. In the morning, the fog became ſo 
thick that it was ſcarcely poſſible to ſee from one 
end of the Lion to the other. It may be diflicult 
to expliin why a ſhallow ſea ſhould generally 
have the atmoſphere over it foggy ; but the fact 
has been obſerved likewiſe upon the banks of New- 
foundland, and other places, covered with little 
water. Another circumſtance took place, not, 
perhaps, more eaſily to be accounted for. In the 
ſhalloweſt parts, but where no land was viſible 
above water, ſwarms of the dragon: fly ſuddenly 
appeared about the ſhips, which, in deeper water, 
quickly diſappeared. 

Efforts were made to keep the ſhips t togetber 
during the fog, by firing guns in the way of fog 
ſignals; notwithſtanding which, the Hindoſtan was 
ſeparated this day from the reſt of the ſquadron. 
Shortly afterwards, ſhe perceived three large 
Chineſe veſſels, which, by choice or accident, had 
deviated from the uſual ſyſtem amongſt them of 
failing near the coaſt. The ſoundings hereabouts 
were found by all the ſquadron to vary fo frequently 
and ſuddenly. that notwithſtanding the preſence of 
the pilots, it was thought expedient to proceed 

with uncommon caution, and even ſometimes to lay 
to. The ſounding throughout this ſea never exceed- 
ed forty-two fathoms 7 in the deepeſt water, the 
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bottom was moſtly muddy.; and ſand was found 
uſually where the water ſhoaled, The pilots ob- 
ſerved, that the thickeſt fogs accompanied. the 
ſouth-eaſt winds, which laſted generally four or 
five days ata time. | | | 


- 


Saturday, the thirteenth of July. The wind 


ſouth-eaſt, and weather thick, with very few clear 
intervals. The lead was caſt every hour to aſcer- 
tain the ſoundings. C 

Sunday, the fourteenth of July. The wind con- 
tinued from the ſame quarter. This morning, the 
fog being for a time diſpelled, ſeveral land birds 


appeared, and ſea weed and bamboos were ſeen 


floating upon the water ; together with other in- 
dications of being near land. A number of junks, 
or Chineſe veſſels, were likewiſe perceived ſteering 


different ways. | | | 

In the ſeparate route of the Hindoſtan, ſhe ſaw 
this day a ſmall ſquare rigged European veſſel. A 
Chineſe junk in the European ſeas would not have 
occalioned more ſurpriſe, had not an intimation 
been given from Macao, that the commiſſioners 


had ſent from thence, before the ſquadron arrived 


in the neighbourhood of that place, a veſſel with 
diſpatches for the Embaſſador. It was the Endea- 
vour brig commanded by Captain Proctor. She 
had alſo on board a young man who could ſpeak 
Spaniſh and Chineſe ; and meant to offer his fervi- 
ces as an additional interpreter to the embaſly. 
The Endeavour belonged to the Eaſt India Compa- 
ny, and had been employed, under the command 
of a gentleman of ſcience of the name of M. Cluer, 
ina voyage of obſervation and diſcovery thro the 

reat eaſtern Archipelago, comprehended in what 
are called the Chineſe ſeas, according to the liberal 
plan purſued, in many inſtances, by the India 
Company, of attending to the promotion of know- 


ledge, in the midſt of its commercial undertakings. 
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Captain M Cluer was conſidered as a diligent and 
capable obſ rver. He had either viſited formerl 
the Pelew Iflands, or had formed an exalted idea of 
the climate, and of the diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants, from the very intereſting account which has 
been publiſhed of them by Mr. Keate, from the 
materials furniſhed by Cap:ain Wilſon. - Captain 
M*Cluer determined to ſeek for that happineſs in 
the Pelew iſlands which he conſidered, no doubt, 
as leſs attainable in a larger and more complicated, 
but, perhaps a more corrupt, ſociety. He had this 

roject in contemplation for ſome time; and pro- 
vided whatever he thought might be conducive to 
his comfort in his new reſidence. On his arrival 
there, he gave up his veſſel to the gentleman next 
in command to him, and wrote a letter to his em- 
ployers, aſſigning, among other reaſons, tor the 
ſtep he had taken, the deſire he felt of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf by a condut of which few examples had 
previoully been afforded. He was well received by 
the natives of the Pelew iſlands, and honourable 
diſtinctions, with conſiderable authority amongſt 
them, offered to him, which he declined, content- 
ing himſelf with a moderate portion of land allotted to 
him; and better pleaſed to benefit the country of his 
adoption, by the advice which his ſuperior knowledge 
and experienee might enable him to give, than to 
exerciſe any command among them. Such a proce- 
dure was certainly as likely to ſecure to him the per- 
manent attachment of the people, as the aſſumption 
of power would be to excite, in the courſe of time, jea- 
louſy and diſcontent. It is far, however, from being 
certain that no accident will happen to diſturb the 
harmony ſubſiſting at preſent between this hoſpitable 
race and their new gueſt; and that no change will 
take place in his own diſpoſition, recalling thoſe af- 
fections and partialities which attach moſt men ts 
their original connexions and ancient habits. 

Vol. I. 2 
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Captain Proctor confirmed, in many inſtances, the 
favourable accounts given of the Pelew iſlands by Cap- 
tain Wilſon. So far from a ferocity of character, or 
even diſlike of ſtrangers, the inhabitants entertain 
thoſe who come among them with the utmoſt kind- 
neſs, and enrol ſome of the principal, as they did 
Captain Wilſon and Captain Proctor, in the liſt of 
their nobility. The latter, who had viſited ſome of 
the neighbouring parts of New Guinea, where, on 
the contrary, ſtrangers are generally treated with 1n- 
humanity, is inclined to attribute ſo different a beha- 
viour more to a ſenſe of reſentment for acts of treache- 
ry and cruelty exerciſed againſt them by foreign ad- 
venturers arriving upon their coaſts, than to the pre- 
dominance of bad qualities naturally inherent in their 
own character. 

The Endeavour, which had called at Chu-fan, 
brought from thence ſuch a pilot as was firſt offered 
to the ſquadron. He conducted her cloſe to the 
Chineſe ſhore with little danger to the EndeavGur, 
as ſhe drew hit a few feet water. She paſſed near the 
iſland of Tſung-ming, oppoſite the 1iver Kiang. 
This iſland, unlike thoſe of Chu-ſan, is very low, 
and, to appearance, formed of earth brought down 


by the current of the river; between the mouth of 


which and the iſland, the water is extremely ſhallow. 


The land ſeemed to be gaining upon the water very | 


faſt; and it is not unworthy of notice, that in the map 
preſerved in the ducal palace of Venice, ſuppoſed to 
be taken, (as far as relates to China) in great meaſure, 
from the draught made by the celebrated traveller of 
that city, in the thirteenth century, Marco Polo, no 
traces are found of the iſland Tſung-ming, tho thoſe 
of Chu-ſan, not much to the ſouthward of it, are 
diſtinctly marked; whether it was at that period as 
yet ſo ſmall, as not to be thought worthy of being 
Noticed, or ſo low, as to be paſſed by him unob- 

ſerved. If that iſland had, in fie, increaſed in any 
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conſiderable degree in the ſpace of five centuries on- 
ly, it muſt have undergone, previoully to that period, 
changes of an oppoſite kind. And it is not difficult 
to conceive that ſoft earth, gradually thrown out from 
the mouth of a great river, and depoſited where the 
further impulſe of the ſtream was reſiſted by the riſing 
tide, might be liable to be put again in motion, 'and 
waſhed ſuddenly away by the force of ſome mighty tor- 
rent overcoming the obſtacle that had been formed by 
the ſame river in its uſual and gentler courſe. 

In the neizhbourhood of Tſung-ming, and alon 
the coaſt of China, Captain Proctor met ſeveral ſmall 
junks, with mandarines on board, cruizing about, by 
order of the Emperor, to find out and welcome the 
Embaſſador, as well as to conduct him into port; 
but they ſeldom went out of the depth of two fathoms, 
not aware that the Lion, which had his Excellency 
on board, drew about double that quantity of water: 
ſo little had the people here any juſt idea of the ſize, 
or rather the conſtruction, of Engliſh ſhips : thoſe of 
China, tho often of very conſiderable 5 being 
more flat bottomed even than moſt Dutch veſſels. 

The Lion kept to the eaſtward of the track of the 
Hindoſtan, and nearer, tho not in ſight of, the weſ- 
tern coaſt of the peninſula of Corea, which ſtretches 
from Tartary in a ſouthern direction. The peninſula 
of Shan-tung extends from the main continent of 
China ſo far to the eaſtward, as to reduce the breadth 
of the Yellow ſea to forty leagues, or thereabouts, be- 
tween the eaſtern extremity of Shan- tung and the op- 
poſite part of the peninſula of Corea. 

Both diviſions of the ſquadron had, cn tl fifteenth, 


the wind from the ſouthward, attended, part of the 


day, with a fog. While it was clear, the Hindoſtan 

perceived a ſmall cone-ſhaped iſland, called by the 

pilot Ka-tE-noo ; and, on the next day, came in fight 

of the rugged land of Shan-tung promontory, as well 

as of a ſmall iſland to the ſouthward of it. At this 
= 2 2 
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place, a ſlight current was obſerved to ſet to the north- 
ward. The longitude here was found by the mean of 
ſeveral oblervations of the diſtance between the ſun 
and moon, to be one hundred and twenty-two de- 
grees forty minutes caſt, The obſerved latitude was 
thirty-five degrees ten minutes north ; from hence the 
Lion ſteered north by welt by compaſs, until the got 
into the latitude of thircy-ſix degrees twenty minutes 
north. The water then began rapidly to ſhoal from 
forty to ſixteen, fourteen, and twelve fathoms, there 
being a difference of two fathoms every quarter of 
an hour; the bottom ſandy. Such a ſudden fhoal- 
Ing of the watcr naturally occaſioned apprehenſion. 
It was, however, calmed more by the reports of the 
brigs, which were kept going ahead, and conſtantly. 
heaving the lead, than by the aſſertions of the pi- 
lots, whoſe ignorance of the Engliſh language made 
them ſometimes pals for being, ignorant of their bu- 
fineſs. | 

On the ſixteenth the iſland which the Hindoſtan 
obſerved to the north- eaſt, appeared at the ſame 
time from the Lion (being to the eaſtward) to the 
north-weſt. Ihe ſhips and brigs all joined on Wed- 
neſday the ſeventeenth, 'lhey perceived on that 
day two headlands or capes, which, together with 
the iſland juſt mentioned, are likely to be the firſt 
lands made by ſhips navigating directly from the 
ſouthward towards the gult ot Pekin; it was thought 
theretore, by the commander of the expedition, de- 
ſirable to aſcertain their ſituation with exactneſs, 
and to give each a name. Iheſe three points of 
land, with their latitudes and longitudes, are as 
follow: 5 
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'S { Cape Macartney - - AMC 54 
I | 
2 a 
* Cape Gower . - : 46 37 
2 | 
S | Staunton's Iſland - 36 47 
A | 
. os e Macartne - 1 8 
© P | * 122 20 
— 
5 J ©. : Cent 15 
87 Cape Gower an 23 
„ SH, 
8 e Iſland — N. 15 


Cape Macartney, when bearing from north- 
north-eaſt to north-weſt, has a remarkable appear- 
ance of ſix pointed peaks. Within this cape was 
an inlet, in which ſeveral ſmall veſſels were deſcried 
at anchor. Near Cape Gower is a reef of rocks 
running out from a neck of land. Ihe ground 
being foul, it was deemed prudent not to approach 
too near; but a ſnug harbour appeared to be with- 
in the low point, the entrance to which was between 
Cape Gower and the reef already mentioned. A 
great number of veſſels were perceived within the 
harbour, behind which was ſeen a town of conſi- 


derable extent. | 
Thurſday the eighteenth of July. The wind for 


the moſt part, eaſterly, and the weather toggy. In 


the courſe of the afcernoon, the ſquadron paſſed 
another harbour, which was ſpacious, and contain- 
ed ſeveral large junks. At this time the northern- 
moſt extremity of Shantung promontory bore north 
by welt about eight leagues. When ſeen from this 
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ſituation the higheſt and moſt projecting point of 
land appears in the form of an oblate cone, with its 
vertex elongated, as if on the ſummit were erected 
a ſpire or a pagoda; and it was familiarly compa- 
red to a mandarine's bonnet. Between Cape Ma- 
cartney and the above point, the coaſt in'general is 
bold; and the mountains appear to extend far into 
the country. They were interſperſed with beauti- 
ful vallies along the ſhore, highly cultivated, with 
inlets fit for the reception and ſecurity of flat bot- 
tomed veſſels, ſuch as thoſe of the Chineſe. 


Friday the nineteenth of July. The wind from 


eaſt-ſouth-eaſt to north ; the weather hazy. The 
ſquadron now conſidering itſelf as ſufficiently clear 
of the Shan-tung peninſula, and having rounded 
the extreme eaſtern land of China, ſteered weſt by 
north. At midnight there was ſo very thick a fog 
that it was thought adviſable to lie to. When, in the 


courſe of the following morning, it cleared up, the 


ſhips and brigs found themſelves cloſe upon a ſmall 
rocky iſland, bearing ſouth- eaſt half eaſt two miles, 
and from a point upon the continent within it ſouth- 
eaſt half eaſt five miles. Here is an appearance of a 


convenient harbour, at leaſt for veſſels not drawing 


much water. Soundings, three miles from the 


ſhore, ſixteen and eighteen fathoms ; bottom ſoft 


mud. 
The weather being now perfectly clear, the ſqua- 
dron made fail and ſtood to the weſtward, in a 


courſe parallel to the coaſt, at the diſtance of five or 


fix miles. From the ſmall land, laſt mentioned, 
the weſternmoſt viſible point of land is a remarka- 


ble cone-ſhaped hill, which terminates a range of 


broken mountains, diſtant from the iſland about 


eight leagues welt by ſouth. Fart of this coaſt is 


rocky and barren, but.in general it is level cultiva- 
ted ground, terminating in a ſandy beach. As ſoon 


as this laſt conical point was doubled by the ſqua- 
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dron, a ſecond came in fight, having near it a ſmall 
hill, with a knob upon its top. Between theſe two 
points a courſe was ſteered nearly due weſt, within 
two or three miles of the ſhore, in ſeven or eight 
fathoms water, Vaſt crowds of people were here 
| aſſembled on the riſing grounds, to ſee the European 
veſſels paſs, Beyond the laſt point, the ſquadron 
got into a deep bay, which the pilots were under- 
ſtood to ſay was the harbour they had mentioned 
before they left Chu-ſan, as fit to receive the ſqua- 
dron. But it was ſoon diſcovered, by the means of 
the people, whom curioſity had attracted from the 
ſhore, that this was the bay of Ki-ſan-ſeu ; and that 
the harbour of Mi a-tau was in an iſland diſtant fif. 
teen leagues farther to the weſtward, and differing 
in latitude a few miles only to the northward. 

The bay of Ki. ſan- ſeu is ſpacious, and well ſhel- 
tered ſrom every wind, except from eaſt- north. eaſt 
to eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, being the direction of the entrance 
into the bay. It is ſhut in to the northward by a 
group of ten or twelve ſmall iſlands, and a number 
of large rocks; and is incloſed by the continent on 
the weſtern and ſouthern ſides. This bay extends 
from eaſt to weſt at leaſt ten miles, and nearly as 
much from north to ſouth. Within it are two har- 
bours; one behind a high bluff point, called Zeu-a- 
tau, which has four fathoms depth of water, and 
had it in a great number of Chineſe veſſels; the 
other behind a ſmall projecting tongue ot land, on 
the ſouth-eaſt fide of the bay, in the month of a 
river called Ya-ma-tao, The number of junks per- 
ceived in almoſt every bay along this coatt, indi- 
cates a conſiderable interchange of commodities be- 
tween this and other provinces of China. Such a 
circumſtance, beſide adding to the population by 
the many who are neceſſarily employed in carrying 
on this intercourſe, introduces more of the move- 
ment and buſtle of buſy life, than is generally ob- 
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ſerved among the quiet tho induſtrious cultivators 
of the ſoil. Acroſs the mouth of the river Ya-ma- 
tao is a bar, over which are only two fathoms and 
a half of water, but immediately without it, are 
four and five fathoms : : the width of the river, from 5 
a quarter to half a mile. The country immediately 
behind the bay, though not very mountainous, has 
yet a barren aſpect; and the inhabitants bear ſtrong 
marks of poverty. Between Zeu-a tau point and 
one of the iſlands to the eaſtward, forming the group 
already mentioned, there is a narrow paſſage, lying 
directly north and ſouth, leading out of the bay of 
Ki- ſan- ſeu, and through which there are eight, nine, 
and ten fathoms water cloſe to the ſhore on either 
fide : but near the eaſtern iſlands of the ſame group, 
there are ſmall ſandy keys, or banks, which are ob- 
ſerved only when they are near, as they are almoſt 
even with the ſurface of the water, The bluff point, 
or cape, of Zeu-a-tau is the extremity of a ſmall, 
but bold and rugged peninſula, ſtretching to the 
northward. Along the centre of the great peninſu- 
la of Shan- tung, in the direction of eaſt and weſt, 
ran a high range of mountains, the ſides of which 
conſiſt in great meaſure of a perpendicular and na- 
ked maſs of granite. 

A day was conſumed in the bay of Ki-ſan-ſeu ; 
but on Sunday the twenty-firſt, the ſquadron, after 
being provided with new pilots, ſtood out through 
the paſſage between Cape Zeu-a-tau and the iſlands, 
keeping nearer to the former than to the latter. A 
little to the weſtward of the moſt northern point of 
Zeu-a-tau, was a bay, into which ſeveral veſſels 
were ſeen entering. And upon the original map of 
China, on a very large ſcale, conſtructed with great 
apparent accuracy, by the miſſionaries in the laſt 
century, and now in the poſlcfſion of a great and 
revered perſonage, a convenient and ſafe harbour is 
here laid down. 
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The courſe, after clearing the eaſt point, was 


north- north weſt for two miles; then north-weſt 


by north, north-weſt, and well, keeping the coaſt 
well on board all the way. After continuing thus 
till the evening, the ſquadron hauled round a pro- 


jecting headland, very fimilar to that of the entrance 


of the bay of Ki ſan-ſeu Here allo all the riſing 
grounds were covered with ſpectators. The hills 
behind the coaſt, along which the ſhips ſailed this 
day, had a peculiar character, and appeared to be 


rather the effect of art than of nature. Their ſides 


were rounded off as with the ſpade; and on the 
ſummit of each ſtood a ſmall heap of earth, in form 
of a barrow, or ancient burying place. 

After having hauled round this laſt projecting 
headland, another bluff point appeared due welt 
from the former, and about eight miles diſtant from 
it. The ſhore between thoſe two points formed a 
kind of bay, called Ten-choo-foo bay, which is 
open to the eaſt and weſt, but partly ſheltered in 
the northern quarter by groups of {mall iſlands, 
| ſcattered about at different diſtances, from five 


miles to twice as many leagues, off the main ſhore. 


Thoſe iflands appear to extend two-thirds of the 
breadth of the fea in this part, leaving only a ſtrait 
between the oppoſite projecting point of the pro- 
vince of Lea-tung, and the northernmoſt cluſter 
of thoſe iſlands. Among theſe were two iſlets, re- 

markable for the regularity of their form as trun- 
cated cones, and looking like glaſs-houſes riſing 
from the ſea. They were, molt probably, produced 
by the exploſion from volcanos of matter of ſuch 
light weight, and impelled with ſo moderate a force, 
as to continue where firſt it fell; and thus, gradu- 
ally, to riſe into a heap, aſſuming the regular ſigure 
juſt mentioned. 

The ſquadron came to anchor, in ſeven fathoms 


water, in the bay of Ten- choo-foo, within two or | 
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three miles north-eaſt of the city of that name, The 
anchorage was foul, with hard ground and ſhells. 
The Clarence was therefore immediately ſent to ex- 
amine the neighbouring harbour of Mi-a-tau, men- 
tioned as a place of ſafety for the ſquadron. In the 
mean time, its arrival and purpoſe were announced 
by an officer to the governor of 'Ten-choo-foo. Ihe 
termination of this name denotes, in the Chineſe 
language, that it was a city of the firſt order, ha- 
ving ſeveral middling and ſmall towns, within its 
juriſdiction. It was built on a riſing ground, and 
appeared large from the ſhips' decks; and was for- 
tifhed by a ſtrong wall round it. 
While Europe yet was barbarous, and individu- 
als collected together for the ſafety of their perſons 
and properties, the expence and difficulty of ſur- 
rounding towns with fortifications, introduced, 
probably, the cuſtom of building houſes conſiſting 
of ſeveral ſtories, or floors, one above another, in 
order that the extent of the protecting wall might 
be the leſs conſiderable. The ſtate of ſociety muſt 
have been different in this part of China when the 
fortifications of Jen-choo- foo were erected ; for 
they included no ſmall proportion of ground not 
occupied by buildings: and either this city was ex- 
pected to increaſe in houſes to a number it has not 
yet attained ; or the vacant ſpace was allotted for 
military or other exerciſes or occupations. 

The bay, or rather road, of "Ven-choo-foo, not 
only is open to the eaſtward and weſtward, but is 
not well ſheltered from the northward, the Mi-a- 
tau iſlands being too diſtant to break off much of 
either wind or ſwell from that quarter. The an- 
choring ground conſiſts, in great part, of hard 
ſharp rocks; and at about a mile and a quarter 
from the ſhore, is a dangerous reef, covered at high 
water, extending nearly a mile eaſt and weſt, round 
which the water ſhoals ſo ſuddenly as to render any 
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approach to it very perilous. At Ten- choo-foo is 
conſtruhed a kind of dock, or baſon, for veſſels to 
load or difcharge their cargoes. Ihe entrance into 
it is between two piers, and is from thirty to forty 
feet in width, The ground near the ſea coaſt is 
richly cultivated, and riſes in a gentle aſcent, which 
is terminated by high, broken, and barren moun- 
tains apparently granitical. 

'The pafſlage between Ten-choo-foo and the 
Mi-a-tau iſlands is called, the ſtrait of Mi-a-tau. 
The riſe and fall of the tides in this ſtrait are 
about ſeven feet. The flood tide runs eaſt towards 
the (ea, from whence it naturally ſhould flow. The 
ebb, on the contrary, which properly is the reflux 
_ of the water into the ſea, is here carried from it to 
the weſtward, into the gulf of Pekin. This extra- 
ordinary phenomenon does not ariſe from the poſi- 
tion of the Mi- a-tau iſlands, whoſe ſize bears too 
ſmall a proportion to the large ſurface of the ſea, 
out of which they riſe hike ſo many points, to im- 
pede the progreſs, or change the direction, of the 
tide, A conſideration of the northern boundaries 
of the Yellow ſea may lead to a more ſatisfactory 
explanation. A ſtrong tide, ſetting from the ſouth. 
ward through the paſſage between the caſtern pro- 
montory of Shan-tung and the peninſula of Corea, 
continues its northerly and impetuous courſe till 
impeded by the coaſt of Lea-tung. This reſiſt. 
ance forces it along that coaſt to the weſtward, and 
to the guif of Pekin, where it follows the ſmooth 
ſandy beach in a curve direction, according to the 
ſhape of the gulf, until it arrives at Ten-choo-too, 
with a degree of ſtrength ſufficient to counteract, 
and even overcome, the weakened efforts of the ed- 
dy tide, ſetting round the projecting point of the 
Shan-tung Province. 

As ſoon as the governor of Ten-choo-foo was in- 
formed that the Embaſlador was on board the Lion, 
he ſent to him a preſent, conſiſting of treſh provi- 
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ſions and fruit, and afterwards came on board to 
viſit him. Ihe governor was attended by a great 
number of perſons; one of whom having had oc- 
caſion to ſpeak to him as he was paſling along the 
ſbip's deck, immediately threw himſelf upon his 
knees, and, in that poſture, communicated his bu- 
ſineſs, to the great ſurpriſe of the Eng.ith ſpecta- 
tors: a ſurpriſe that was heightened by the undiſ- 
turbed countenance of the governor, as if accuſ- 
tomed to be accoſted in that manner. This inſtance 
of the extreme diſtance between ranks did not ſeem, 
however, to proceed either from any particular 
haughtineſs on the one part, or abjectneſs on the 
other: but indicated the reſpective diſpoſition, 
brought about by forms, eſtabliſhed for inducing 
habits of ſubordination in ſociety. Such are conſi— 
dered, indeed, in China, as contributing more ef- 
fectually to the prevention of tumult and diſorder, 
than does the dread of puniſhment in other coun- 
tries. Tho the meeting, even of equals, begins with 
much ceremony and mutual demonſtrations of reſpect, 
yet theſe very ſoon give way to a free and familiar in- 
tercourſe. The governor of Ten-choo-foo, in his 
interview with the Embaſſador, teſtified not only 
great politeneſs, but much eaſe and affability ; and it 
was apparent upon this occaſion, as well as from what 
was obſerved at Chu-ſan, that the ſolemnity of be- 
haviour attributed, in many accounts of this country, 
as a general character, to the Chineſe, was only an 
appearance aſſumed by them in the preſence of thoſe 
whom they conſidered as their inferiors. 

The governor gave an invitation, which was de- 
clined, to the Embaſſador and his ſuite to entertain- 
ments and plays on ſhore, as indeed had done the 
governor of Chu-ſan, in order, in ſome ſmall degree, 
to correſpond, as they expreſſed it, with the ſplendid 
reception which it was underſtood their ſovereign in- 
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tended for his Excellency, when he ſhould arrive at 
the imperial court. . | 

The eclat of ſuch a reception was, no doubt, like- 
ly to operate upon the minds of the people of China, 
who look with more than an ordinary degree of re- 
verence to the throne, It might tend to impreſs them 
with a general ſenſe of conſideration for the Engliſh 
nation, of which the agents of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company at Canton might 1 effects condu- 
cive to their benefit and comfort. Every conſidera- 
tion demanded, at the ſame time, that the individuals 
who compoſed or accompanied, the Embaſſy, ſhould, 
by the correctneſs and circumſpection of their conduct, 
avoid giving offence, where it was ſo eaſily taken at 
any diforder or lightneſs of behaviour, and ſhould en- 
deavour, wherever they went, to gain upon the pri- 
vate good opinion of the Chineſe ; thus to counteract 
the prejudices which the Company's records teſtify to 
have been entertained in that country againſt the mo- 
rals and manners of the Engliſh. 

The Embaſſador determined, therefore, when the 
ſquadron was already advanced in the Yellow ſea, and 
likely to arrive ſoon at its deſtined port in the gulf of 
Pekin, to diſperſe a paper throughout the ſquadron ; 
which was publicly read to the crews and paſſengers 
of eich veſſel, His Excellency in this paper obſer- 
ved, that © it was impoſſible that the various impor- 
ce tant objects of the Embaſſy coul be obtained but 
« through the good will of the Chineſe ; that ſuch 
ce good will might much depend on the ideas which 
ce they ſhould be induced to entertain of the diſpoſi- 
te tion and conduct of the Engliſh nation; of whom 
ce they could only judge from the behaviour of thoſe 
ce who came amongſt them; that the impreſſions which 
ce had hitherto been made upon their minds, in con- 
ce ſequence of irregularities committed by ſome En- 
ce gliſhmen at Canton, were unfavorable to the de- 
« gree of their being conſidered as the worſt among 
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Europeans; that thoſe impreſſions were communi- 
*« cated to that tribunal in the capigl, which report- 
«ed to, and adviſed, the Emperor upon all concerns 
with foreign countries; that it was therefore eſſen- 
tial, by a conduct particularly regular and circum- 
« ſpect, on the part of thoſe who belonged to, or 
« were connected with, the Embaſly, to impreſs the 
© Chineſe with new, more juſt, and more favourable 
« ideas of Engliſhmen; and to ſhew, even to the 
4 loweſt officer in the ſea or land ſervice, or in the 
* civil line, that they were capable of maintaining, by 
example, and by diſcipline, due order, ſobriety, 
*© and ſubordination among their reſpective inferiors ; 
ce that, tho the people of China had not the ſmalleſt 
“ ſhare in the government, yet it was a maxim inva- 
© riably purſued by their ſuperiors, to ſupport the 
te meaneſt Chineſe in any difference with a ſtranger, 
and if the occaſion ſhould happen, to avenge his 
e blood ; of which, indeed, there had been a fatal in- 
ce ſtance not long ſince at Canton, where the gunner 
«of an Engliſh veſſel, who had been very innocently 
d the cauſe of the death of a native peaſant, was exe- 
* cuted for it, notw::hſtanding the utmoſt united ef- 
e forts of the ſeveral European factories at Canton to 
« fave him. Peculiar caution and mildneſs muſt con- 
« ſequently be obſerved in every fort of intercourſe or 
« accidental meeting with any, the pooreſt individual, 
t of the country. 

« His Excellency, who well knew that he need 
c not recommend to Sir Eraſmus Gower to make 
« whatever regulations prudence might dictate on 
ce the occaſion, for the perſons under his immediate 
© command, as he hoped Captain Macintoſh would 
« do for the officers and crew of the Hindoſtan, 
ce truſted alſo that the propriety and neceſſity of 
e ſuch regulations calculated to preſerve the credit 
tc of the Engliſh name, and the intereſt of the mo- 
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to them a ſteady and cheerful obedience ; that the 
ſame motives, he flattered himſelf, would ope- 
rate likewiſe upon all the perſons immediately 
connected with, or in the ſervice of, the Embaſſy. 
« His Excellency declared, that as he ſhould be 


ready to encourage, and to report favourably up- 
on, the good conduct of thoſe who ſhould be 
found to deſerve it, fo he ſhould think it his du-. 


ty, in caſe of miſconduct, or diſobedience of or- 
ders, to report the ſame with equal exactneſs, 
and to ſuſpend or diſmiſs tranſgreſſors, as the 


occaſion might require: nor, if offence ſhould - 


be offered to a Chineſe, or a miſdemeanour of 
any kind be committed, which might be puniſh- 
able by the laws of China, would he deem him- 
ſelf bound to interfere, for the purpoſe of endea- 
vouring to mitigate or ward off their ſeverity. 

« His Excellency relied on Lieutenant Colonel 


Benſon, commandant of his guard, that he would 


have a ſtrict and watchful eye over the indivi- 
duals that compeſed that body. Vigilance, as 
to their perſonal demeanour, being as requiſite in 
the preſent circumſtances, as it is, tho' from other 
motives, in regard to the meaſures of an enemy 
in time of war. The guard was to be kept con- 
ſtantly together, and regularly exerciſed in all mi- 
litary evolutions: nor were any of them to abſent 
themſelves from on board ſhip, or from whatever 
place might be allotted for their dwelling on ſhore, 
without leave from his Excellency, or their com- 
manding officer. None of the mechanics or ſer- 
vants were to leave the ſhip, or uſual dwelling on 
ſhore, without leave from the Embaſſador, or 


from Mr. Maxwel! : and his Excellency expected 


that the gentlemen in his train would ſhow the 
example of ſubordination, by communicating their 
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wiſhes to him before they went from the ſhip, or 
their uſual habitation aſhore. | 

« His Excellency, in the moſt earneſt manner, 
requeſted that no perſon whatever belonging to the 
ſhips be ſuffered, and he deſired that none of his 


ſuite, guard, mechanics, or ſervants, would pre- 


ſume, to offer for ſale, or propoſe to purchaſe, 
the ſmalleſt article of merchandize of any kind, 
under any pretence whatever, without leave from 
him previouſly obtained. The neceſſity of avoid- 


ing the leaſt appearance of traffic, accompanying 


an Embaſſy to Pekin, was ſuch as to have indu- 


ced the Eaſt India Company to forego the profits 


of a new market, and prevented them from ſhip- 
ping any goods for ſale in the Hindoſtan, becauſe 
the dignity and importance of the Embaſſy, in the 
eyes of the Chineſe, would be utterly loſt, and 
the good conſequences expected from it, even on 
commercial points, totally prevented, if any actu- 


al tranſactions, tho” in trifles, for the purpoſe of 


gain, ſhould be diſcovered amongſt any of the 
perſons concerned in conveying, or attending up- 
on, an Embaſſador; tranſactions, of which a re- 
port would ſoon infallibly ſpread into that of a 
general ſyſtem of trading. From this ſtrictneſs 
his Excellency would willingly relax, whenever 
ſuch advances ſhould have been made by him in 
negotiation as would ſecure the object of his 
miſſion; and when a permiſſion from him to an 


European, to diſpoſe of any particular article of 


merchandize, ſhould be conſidered as a favour 
granted to the Chineſe purchaſer. 


« His Excellency took that opportunity of de- 


claring alſo, that however determined his ſenſe of 
duty made him to forward the objects of his miſ- 
ſion, and to watch, detect, and puniſh, as far as 
in his power, any crime, diſobedience of orders, 
or behaviour tending to endanger or delay the 
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te ſucceſs of the preſent undertaking, or to bring 
« diſcredit on the Engliſh character, or occaſion any 
e difficulty or embarraſſment to the Embaſly ; ſo; 
re in like manner, ſhould he feel himſelf happy i in 
< being able; at all times, to report and reward the 
© merit, as well as to promote the intereſt, and 
cc indulge the wiſhes, of any perſon who accompa- 
e nied him on that occaſion, as much as might be 
e conſiſtent with the honour and welfare of the 
« public.” 

The reader, who may already wiſh to know the 
effect of ſuch a paper upon the perſons to whom it 
was addreſſed, will be gratified in hearing, not only 
that the Embaſſador thought himſelf juſtified in re- 
porting very favourably of their general conduct; 
but that a mandarine of rank, who accompanied the 

Embaſly throughout; declared before he parted from 
it, that the ſame number of Chineſe taken from the 
different ranks of ſociety, would not have demeaned 
themſelves with ſo much quiet and decorum. 

What further precautions might be neceſſary to 
be taken by the Embaſſador, previouſly to his en- 
tering China, would partly depend on the ſituation 
of the ſquadron while he ſhould be abſent from it, 
The firſt object was to know whether it could have 
a ſecure retreat in the harbour of Mi-a-tau. On 
the return of the Clarence from thence, the officer 
reported that a reef of rocks, lying off the eaſt 

© end of the eaſternmoſt of the Mi-a-tau iſlands, 
ce called Chan- ſan, and ſtretching north-eaſt by north 
« and ſouth-weſt by ſouth two miles, formed the 
« only eaſtern ſecurity of the bay before Chan-ſan. 
« The continent behind the city of Ten-choo-foo 
ct ſheltered this bay, in ſome meaſure, from the 
© ſouthern, as the iſland itſelf did from the northern, 
« winds. To the weſtward it was entirely open; 
* and this bay was certainly preferakale to the an- 
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„ Kei-ſan was the weſternmoſt of that ſmall cluſ- 


cc 
«c 
cc 


© chorage off Ten- choo-foo; but that the ok was 
a dangerous object, and ſhould not be approached 


cc 


nearer than where the ſoundings were nine fathoms, 
as the water ſhoaled cloſe to it very ſuddenly. 
The Clarence anchored in this bay, within a mile 
of the ſnore, in ſeven fathoms, in a clayey hol- 
ding ground. This iſland was about three miles 
in length, and nearly as many m breadth ; was 
well cultivated, populous, and commercial. 

« The centre iſland was properly Mi-a-tau. Be- 


tween it and the former was a bay, of which the 


ifſues were from the northward and ſouthward, 
through paſſages not more than a quarter of a 
mile in width, and free from danger. This bay 
was ſafe, and ſufficiently capacious to contain near 
a hundred ſail of veſſels, of a ſize ſmall enough 


to anchor in three fathoms water; the bottom. 


was clayey, and conſequently good holding ground. 
This iſland was ſmaller than Chan-ſan, but with 
a degree of population and culture equally great 
in proportion to its ſize. 


ter of iſlands. It formed with the laſt, or pro- 


per Mi-a-tau, a very good bay for veſſels re- 


quiring not more than two and three fathoms 


water. A dangerous reef of rocks off the weſt 
point ſtretched north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt one mile, 
and might be approached within a cable's length, 
there being at that diſtance three fathoms water. 
That reef formed the weſtern ſecurity of the bay, 
and muſt be kept to the left in entering into it. The 


low ground on Kei-lan was in a good ſtate of cul- 
tivation, with ſeveral conſiderable villages ; but 
the hills were quite barren. Oppoſite the high 
bluff weſterly point, were fix fathoms and a half 


© of water a mile from the ſhore.” 


The report of the Clarence left no room to hope 


for any permanent ſhelter at Mi-a-tau for ſhips of 
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fuch a ſize as the Lion and Hindoſtan, and took away 
from whatever confidence .might have been placed 
in the Chineſe pilots, who had given ſo favourable 
a deſcription of the harbour there, It was now de- 
termined by Sir Eraſmus Gower, before the ſqua- 
dron ſhould venture into the gulf of Pekin, of which 
the ſtrait of Mi-a-tau might be conſidered as the 
entrance, to ſend an officer to examine particularly 
the mouth of the river which fell into it | won Tien- 
ſing, in order exactly to aſcertain whether the ſhips _ 
might venture to it, and whether they could be in 
any place of ſafety, while it might be neceſſary to 
remain in its neighbourhood. The Jackall was diſ- 
patched for this purpoſe. She was, however, ſcarze- 
ly gone when a new Chineſe pilot was recommend- 
ed, as a perſon perfectly well acquainted with the 
gulf of Pekin, and river leading to Tien- ſing. He 
was a man of venerable aſpect, plauſible in his man- 
ner, and appeared to be ſkilled in nautical affairs. 
He aſſerted that there was an excellent harbour 
within ſix miles of the Pei-ho, or white river, which 
flows from Tien-ſing, with plenty of water for ſhips 
of any magnitude; and in confirmation of. the fact, 
drew a ſketch of the place, with its relative ſituation 
in regard to the northern coaſt of the gulf, and to 
the mouth of the river. The road of Ten-choo- 
foo, where the ſquadron was then at anchor, was ſo 
unſafe that there was little likelihood of changing 
for the worſe, even if this new pilot's information 
ſhould be incorrect. The determination was there- 
fore taken, of entering without further delay into 

the gulf of Pekin. | FH | 
In the afternoon of the twenty-third of July, the 
wind being eaſterly, and the weather moderate, 
clear, and pleaſant, the ſquadron made fail, keeping 
the Mi-a-tau iſlands on the right. The fea coaſt to 
the weſtward, round the high bluff point of Ten- 
A2 1 41 
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choo-foo, is perfectly flat, and was juſt viſible 
from the deck. There 1s either a large inlet on 
this part of the coaſt, or a low iſland lying near 
it, for the maſts of ſeveral junks were perceived ri- 
ſing from within the land. The Lion, on her return 
afterwards from the gulf, diſcovered an extenſive 
reef ſtretching eaſt by ſouth, and weſt by north for 
the diſtance of two miles, with three fathoms and a 
half of water upon the ſhalloweſt part, from whence 
the bluff head of Ten-choo-foo lay eaft by ſouth 
eight or nine miles, and Kei-ſan iſland north by weſt. 
Soundings this day irregular, from twelve to nine, 
and then to fifteen fathoms ; chiefly about twelve. 

- Wedneſday the twerity-fourth of July. Mode- 
rate breezes from the ſouth- eaſt quarter, and fine 
clear weather, At three o'clock in the morning the 
water ſhoaled ſuddenly from fourteen to nine fathoms, 
and ſoon as low as fix fathoms and a half. Pre- 
ſently afterwards the Clarence, which had been ſent 
ahead, fired ſeveral muſkets as ſignals of danger; 
upon which the ſhips wore round, and ſtood off to 

the eaſt-ſouth-eaft. The ſurge beating upon rocks 
or ſhallow ground was heard diſtinctly. At fix in 
the morning, when it was almoſt calm, a long range 
of low ſandy iſlands was juſt viſible, being little 
higher than the ſurface of the ſea. At noon the ex- 
tremities of theſe ſandy iſlands bore by compaſs 
from weſt by north to north, the latter point diſtant 

about eight miles. On the eaſternmoſt iſland is a 
tall building erected, as the pilot mentioned, for the 
' purpoſe of warning ſhips, in the night time, to keep 
clear of the ſands with which thoſe iſlands are ſur- 
rounded. M1 

Thurſday the twenty-fifth of July. The wind 
ſouth and ſouth-weſterly, light breezes and weather 
clear. The ſquadron ſtood to the weſtward under eaſy 
fail, inclining a little to the ſouthward, to keep clear 
of the low iflands. The depth of water regularly de- 
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creaſed from fifteen to ſeven fathoms, whenanother 
ſmall low iſland appeared bearing north, and diſtant 
about ſix miles. The ſquadron from hence ſtood on 
a weſtern courſe till nüdnight, when, to the Lion's 
depth of water was fix fathoms, the Clarence made 
the ſignal of danger. The ſhips conſequntly hauled 
their wind to the ſouth-eaſt, and deepened the watet 
to ten fathoms; ſtanding on this courſe about four 
miles, and then bearing away weſt-north-weſt four 
miles more, the depth of water was decreaſed to ſix 
fathoms anda half, when they came to anchor. The 
next day, twenty- ſixth of July, it rained moſt violently 
during the forenoon; and in the evening there was, 
for ſeveral hours together, ſuch a ſeries of lightning 
and thunder, as few on board the Lion ever before 
remembered. The lightning ſeemed to overſpread 
the ſky with immeaſurable ſheets of livid flame, ac- 
companied by continued vollies of thunder, that re- 
ſembled the rolling fire of well diſciplined troops at à 
review. The ſea, however remained perfectly fmooth 
and unruffled by theſe concuſſions of the atmoſphere ; 
and the ſhips rode at ſingle anchor all the time. 
Soon afterwards the Jackall was perceived returning 
from the weſtward. She was ſurrounded by an im- 
menſe number of Chineſe veſſels, moſtly ſtanding alſo 
from the weſtward. The land was not yet viſible 
from the Lion's decks, but the tops of trees and 
buildings were ſeen exhibiting a fingular appearance, 
as if perched up in the air. From the maſts, heads, how- 


ever, a very low and ſandy beach was diſcovered” 


above the ſurface of the water, extending from north- 


weſt to weſt, and diſtant from the ſhip at leaſt four 


leagues. Lieutenant, now Captain, Campbell, who 
had been ſent in the Jackal! to explore the coaſt found 


that, * the river Pei-ho which comes from Tien. ſing 


cc was diſtant fifteen miles from the preſent anchorage. 


** of the ſquadron; that a bar croſſed the mouth of the 
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ce river + firetching north- north · eaſt and ſouth- fouth- 


© weſt, over which, at low water, the depth was 


«© not more than three or four feet, and which in 


* many places, was almoſt dry; that the tides roſe 


& and fell fix or ſeven feet at the mouth of the 
ce river; and that the time of high water, at the full 
* and change of the moon, was about half after 
6 three; that five or ſix miles outſide the mouth of 


the river a large bamboo beacon was placed upon 


« the bar, with ſome of a ſmaller ſize, continued near- 
« ]y in a ſtraight line to the ſhore ; which were in- 


i tended to ſerve as marks to direct veſſels entering 


e into the river; it being meant that theſe beacons 


6 ſhould be kept cloſe on board, and to the larboard 


6c or left hand fide, That a courſe of welt by north, 
e according to the compaſs, led up the beſt chan- 
« nel, in a line with a fort which ſtands on the 
6 fouth- weſt ſide of the entrance into the river, 
* which at its mouth was about one third of a mile 
© in width, and three fathoms in depth at low 
< water that the city and port of Tien-fing was 
reported to be thirty or forty miles by land, 
from the mouth of the river, and twice as far by 
* water.” As to the promiſed harbour of the pilot, 
not the leaſt traces of it were to be diſcovered ; 

except that there might be ſome ſhelter behind the 
low ſandy iflands againſt the ſwell of the ſea; tho 
little againſt the winds. The ſituation of theſe 
iſlands agreed, indeed, exactly with the ſketch 
which had been given by the pilot; and behind 
them. were perceived the maſts of many junks. 
The place however, was not examined, from the 
little hope that was entertained of finding any ſe⸗ 
curity tor-large ſhips there. A very flight view of 
the land furrovnding the gulf was ſufſficient to 
ſhew that no ſecure harbour was likely to be found 


ppon i its ſhores. A good harbour is generally for- 
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med we the means of maſſy rocks, or at leaſt of high 
and conſiderable mounds of compact earth, thruſt 
forward by ſome irregular operation, or in ſome 
convulſion, of nature; and leaving within them 
an inlet of the ſea, Which thoſe projecting points 
may protect from the violence of the winds and 
waves; whereas the country which terminates this 
gulf is utterly devoid of any ſolid and elevated maſ- 
ſes capable of becoming a bulwark, behind which 
there might be a ſafe retreat for ſhipping. Inſtead 
of ſuch a bulwark nothing is ſeen but a low and 
level ſurface, the natural effect of a gradual depoſi- 
tion of foil waſhed down from the interior moun- 
tains, which ſoil fills up every original inequality, 
and meets-afterwards in a regular line, the open ſea, 
where no ſhelter is afforded. A part, no doubt, of 
the waters falling from the mountains is collected 
into ſtreams which ſwell, by their union, into rivers; 
but the motion which had been acquired by ſuch 
waters, in their deſcent from the heights, will, in 
ſome degree, be afterwards retarded, according to 
the extent of flat country which thoſe rivers have 
to traverſe. The land appearing to gain gradually 
here upon the ſea, and conſequently the extent of 
flat country being upon the increaſe, the river may 
be ſuppoſed to loſe. ſomewhat of the force with 
which it uſed to carry and diſperſe into the gulf the 
earth it had brought with it from the mountains. 
This earth is at length accumulated a little below 
the river's mouth, and forms the bar which croſſes 
it completely. 

The bar does not, however, materially obſtruct 
the navigation of Chineſe ſhips. There are many, 
indeed, here of three or four hundred tons ; but 
they are conſtructed with bottoms ſo ſhallow and 
flat, and with upper works ſo light, that ſeveral 
paſſed over the bar into the river, while the jack. 


* 
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all, of about one hundred tons, with much difficut. 
ty could follow them; the latter being built for 
navigating with the variable and frequently adverſe 
winds of the European ſeas; and drawing, on that 
account, double the quantity of water, or, in other 
words, ſinking to double the depth of junks, or 
Chineſe veſſels of equal burden. The inconvenience 
of falling much to leeward with a fide wind, to 
which the flat-bottomed veſſels of Europe are liable, 
is not very much felt in the Chineſe ſeas, where 
veſſels fail generally with the monſoon directly in 
their favour. The fails, too, of Chineſe junks are 
made to go round the maſts with ſo much eaſe, and 
forming ſo acute an angle with the fides of the veſ- 
ſel, that they turn well to windward, notwithſtand- 
ing the little hold they have of the water. 

Mr. Hiittner, the foreigner alluded to in the ſecond 
chapter of the firſt volume of this work, and who 
accompanied Captain Campbell in this expedition in 
the Jackall, reported that“ he ſaw, on entering in. 
“ to the river, a vaſt number of junks, all crowded 
< with people, many of whom were probably at- 
<«& trated by the novelty of an European veſſel un- 
« der fail. On board ſuch of the junks as were 
& conducted with oars, the ſailors were animated 
by a very melodious ſong, begun by the helmf- 
„ man, and anſwered by the rowers. ' It was not 
* merely an amuſement, but ſerved to render the 
„ motion of the oars more equal, and to fix the at- 
6+ tention of the men that uſed them. The Jackall 
% was ſoon accoſted by Chineſe ſoldiers in a boat, 
« defiring her to anchor, and wait the arrival of a 
“ mandarine, who had inquiries to make about her. 
“ 1his gentleman made his appearance preſently, 
% with ſeveral attendants, upon the Jackalls deck. 
% As ſoon as he was ſatisfied that ſhe belonged to 
i the expected Embaſly, he made many inquiries 
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about the Embaſlador, and the preſents brought 
for his Imperial Majeſty. As the anſwers were 
general, he, after a little time, endeavoured to 
obtain a mere particular account by changing the 
manner and form of his queſtions ; and he ſeemed 
to exert no little addreſs to obtain his object. 
Tho' the motion of the brig and ſmell of the tar 
were offenſive to him, yet he continued long on 


board to collect information as to the ſize and 


ſtrength of the ſhips attending the Embaſſador, 

and the number of men and guns on board 
while one of his attendants was buſy writing all 
the time of the conference, as if taking notes of 
every thing that paſted. The mandarine conclu- 
ded by declaring, that the Emperor had iſſued or- 
ders for the reception and accommodation of the 
Embaſly, and offered to ſupply whatever might 


be wanted. The brig being obliged to wait in the 


river for the return of the tide next day, Captain 
Campbell and Mr. Huttner were invited on ſhore, 
where they were hoſpitably treated; but in a 


manner croſs-examined, and the former gueſtions 


repeated to them. Particular inquities were alſo 
made as to the ſpecies of nutriment to which the 
Embaſſador and his ſuite had been accuſtomed, 
and how his Excellency withed to travel, obſerv- 
ing that gentlemen in China travelled cither i in 
ſedan chairs, or in two wheeled carriages by land, 
or in commodious boats by water; which latter 
method was generally preferred wherever practi- 
cable; but adding, that his Excellency and his 
ſuite were to be accommodated which ever way 
they wiſhed. The mandarines ſpoke alſo about 
the articles of merchandize which they ivppoſed 
were brought for ſale to Pekin, and ſaid they 
might be fately depolited in the four Chriſtian 


* churches in that city, where they might be ſold 
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to great advantage. The idea of trade was ſo 
aſſociated with that of Engliſhmen, in the minds 
of the Chineſe, who knew them only as venders 


and purchaſers of goods, that they could ſcarcely | 


ive credit to the aſſertion, that the perſons com- 
poling the Embaſſy were not merchants, and that 
ſhips of war never carried goods for fale, or that 
there was little, beſide what was intended for pre- 


ſents for the court, in any of the veflels. The 


propoſal, made with ſo little ceremony, of con- 
verting churches into ſhops for the retail of mer- 


chandize, which appeared fingular to an European 


ear, was perfectly familiar to the Chineſe, whoſe 
places of worſhip are occaſionally made to anſwer 
every purpoſe of utility to which they may be 
applied. The building in which. this converſation 
took place was itſelf a temple ; and in' the crowd 
were ſome of the bonzes or prieſts who miniſter- 
ed in it, and were remarkable'for the contraſt 


between their grey beards and their robes of roſe- 


coloured filk. 
« The mandarines, who were ad that the 


Engliſh ſhips could not croſs the bar, immediately 


conceived their ſize to be immenſe, and formed a 
proportionate idea of the quantity of preſents ne- 
ceſſary to fill them. They gave orders for prepa- 
ring junks to bring thoſe preſents, as well as the 
paſſengers and baggage, on ſhore. A conſiderable 
building near the river's mouth was provided for 
the reception of the Embaſſador, where it was ex- 
pected he would remain ſome days to recover from 
the fatigues of ſo long a voyage. And it was ob- 
ſerved, that he need not precipitate his journey to 
the capita, as the Emperor's birth day was yet at a 
conſiderable diſtance : Theſe people not imagining 


that an embaſly could be any thing more than a viſit 


or a meſſage of high compliment to their ſovereign 
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te On that anniverfary, or on the occaſionof ſome other 
cc folemn feſtival.” | | | 
Mr. Hiittner was not long returned to the Lion 
when ſeveral Chineſe veſſels appeared with live-ſtock, 
fruit, and other vegetables in ſuch profuſion that the 
ſhips could only contain a part, and the overplus was 
neceſſarily fent back. It may not be unintereſting to 
ſee the liſt of what was ſent at once. Twenty bul- 
locks, one hundred and twenty ſheep, one hundred 
and twenty hogs, one hundred fowls, one hundred 
ducks, one hundred and ſixty bags of flour, fourteen 
cheſts of bread, one hundred and fixty bags of com- 
mon rice, ten cheſts of red rice, ten cheſts of white 
rice, ten cheſts of ſmall rice, ten cheſts of tea, twenty- 
two boxes of dried peaches, twenty-two boxes of fruit 
preſerved with ſugar, twenty-two chefts of plums and 
apples, twenty-two boxes of ochras, twenty-two boxes 
of other vegetables, forty baſkets of large cucumbers, 
one thouſand ſquaſhes, forty bundles of lettuce, twenty 
meaſures of peas in pods, one thouſand water melons, 
three thouſand muſk melons, beſide a few jars of ſweet 
wine and ſpirituous liquors; together with ten cheſts of 
candles, and three baſkets of porcelaine. In the ſame 
plentiful and gratuitous manner were proviſions con- 
ſtantly ſupplied, without waiting for being demanded. 
The hoſpitality, and indeed the atrentions of every 
other kind, which the Embaſſy and ſquadron experi- 
enced on all occaſions, particularly at Turon bay, 
Chu-ſan, Ten-choo-foo, and here, were ſuch as ſtran- 
gers ſeldom meet, except in the eaſtern parts of the 
world. | : £ 
Two mandarines of rank, appointed by the court, 
one in the military and one in the civil ſervice, with a 
numerous train of attendants, approached the Lion to 


pay their reſpects to the Embaſſador. Theſe manda- 


rines, it ſeemed, had never been before upon ſalt wa- 


ter. They had never ſeen a ſhip of the Lion's con- 
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ſtruction, bulk, or loftineſs. They were at a loſs how 
to aſcend her ſides; but chairs were quickly faſtened to 
tackles, by which they were lifted up, while they felt 


a mixture of dread and admiration at this eaſy, rapid, 
but apparently perilous, conveyance. In their anxiety 
to fulfil their duty in paying this early viſit, they had 
croſſed the bar in the firſt ſea junk they found, which 


was little prepared or calculated for ſuch paſſengers, 


being crowded, dirty, and uncomfortable, On leay- 
ing it, they were the more forcibly ſtruck with the or- 
derly, as well as martial, appearance upon the Lion's 


deck; the ſize and elegance of the great cabin fitted 
up for the Embaſſador, into which they were introdu- 


ced, as well as the multiplied conveniences through- 


out the ſhip. They congratulated his Excellency, in 


the Emperor's name, and in their own, on his ſafe ar- 


rival, after traverſing ſo great a portion of the ocean ; 
they told him they were appointed to attend him to the 
imperial court ; that it was the expreſs will of their 


ſovereign, and their own diſpoſition, as indeed it pro- 


ved, to render his journey fafe and agreeable to him. 


Their conduct throughout deſerves that they ſhould 
be introduced with particular notice in this work. The 


civil mandarine was a man of grave, but not auſtere, 
manners. His de meanour indicated a plain and ſolid 


underſtanding. He was not forward in diſcourſe; nei- 
ther appearing to aim at any thing brilliant in himſelf, 
nor to be dazzled by it in others. A faithful and be- 
nevolent diſcharge of his duty ſeemed to be the ſole 


and ſimple object of his purſuit. He had been pre- 
ceptor to ſome of the imperial family; and was conſi- 
dered as a man of learning and judgment. He bore 


the honorary diſtinction of a blue globe, placed upon 


the bonnet covering his head. All mandarines, or 


perſons veſted with authority, from the firſt miniſter 


to the loweſt conſtable, are divided into nine claſſes, 
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and bear, in like manner, ſmall globes or balls upon 
their bonnets, but of different colours and materials, 
and are diſtinguiſhed, beſides, by appropriate dreſſes, 
in order to point them out to the people and to ſtran- 
gers, and to ſecure, at all times, a proper reſpect to 
their-perſons, and due obedience to their orders. This 
mandarine had likewiſe the title of Ta-zhin, or gret 
man, ſuperadded to his family name of Chop. 

The military mandarine who accompanied Chow- 
ta-zhin was in the true character of his profeſſion, 
& open, bold, and brave.” His name was Van, and 
he, in like manner, was ſtyled Van-ta-zhin, or Van 
the great man. Beſide a red globe above his bonnet, 
he was honoured with another mark of favour for his 
ſervices. This was literally a feather, and taken from 
a peacock's tail. It was given by the Emperor, with 
directions to wear it pendent from his bonnet. He 


had ſignalized himſelf in battle, and received ſeveral 


wounds. His perſon was perfectly ſuited for a warrior. 
He was above the middle ſize, erect, and uncommon- 
ly muſcular. In the Chineſe armies, where the bow 
and arrow are ſtill in uſe, and generally preferred to 
fire arms, his activity and ſtrength, as well as his other 
martial qualities, were highly prized. And, tho he 
was no boaſter, in his deportment wes ſometimes per- 
ceptible an honeſt conſciouſneſs of his proweſs and 
achievements. But inſtead of any arrogance or rough- 
neſs in his diſpoſition, good nature was conſpicuous 
in his countenance, and his manners teſtified his will- 
ingneſs to oblige. He was cheerful and pleaſant in his 
converſation, baniſhing all reſerve, and treating his 
new friends with the familiarity of old acquaintance. 
A third perſon of high diſtinction, of a Tartar 
race, had been ſent as principal legate on this occaſi- 
on by the Emperor, being himſelf of a Tartar dynaſty; 
but the legate, a man of a haughty diſpoſition, and, 
beſides, very fearful of the ſea, waited to receive his 
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Excellency after he ſhould get on ſhore, The others, | 


tho of a different character, were no more than the 
former much inclined to truſt themſelves upon that 
element ; but being of Chineſe origin, as well as birth, 
they thought it neceſſary to be more {ſtrict in their 
obedience, at which they had occaſion after wards to 
rejoice. 


Theſe gentlemen were received on board the Lion 


with attention and cordiality. Much of the ſtiffneſs 
which generally accompanies a communication through 


the medium of an interpreter, was removed by the 
good humour of the parties, and the ardent deſire they 


felt of making out one another's meaning. Their diſ- 
courſe by no means partook of the guarded intercourſe 
of ſtrangers ſuſpicious of each other. Sometimes be- 


fore the explanation was given of the Expreſſions uſed, 


the occaſion itſelf ſuggeſted what was intended to be 


ſaid, and geſture often came in aid of words. There 
was, however, ſo much employment for the Chineſe 
interpreter, that a trial was now made of the ſkill of 
two perſons belonging to the Embaſly, to whom the 


Chineſe miſſionaries had endeavoured to communicate 


ſome knowledge of their language, ever ſince they 
had left Naples together, above a year before. One 
of theſe perſons applied to this ſtudy with the uninter- 
rupted diligence of mature age, but had the mortifica- 
tion of finding that as yet he could ſcarcely underſtand 
a word of what was ſaid to him by theſe new comers, 
to whom his pronunciation was equally unintelligible : 
while the other, a youth, who certainly took leſs pains, 
but whoſe ſenſes were more acute, and whoſe organs 
were more flexible, proved already a tolerably good 
interpreter. Many words, it ſeems, of the Chineſe 
tongue, of however oppoſite a ſignification, frequent- 
ly differ from each other, in the utterance, only in 
ſome light variation of accent or intonation : and 
which is ſuſceptible of being more quickly caught, 
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and more accurately rendered, by thoſe who learn in 
early life, than by any who begin to attempt it after 
being advanced in years. So cloſe is the approxima- 
tion ſometimes in the inflexions of the voice, in ut- 


tering Chineſe words of different meanings, that it is 


not uncommon, even among the natives, in order to 
avoid miſtakes in converſation, to add to the principal 
terms uſed, the neareſt ſynonymes in ſenſe, by way of 
explanation. The neceflity of doing ſo ariſes from 
the uſe of monoſyllables only in the Chineſe language, 
which muſt be leſs diſtinct as admitting fewer combi- 
nations, as well as from the excluſion of ſome of the 
harſher ſounds of other nations, among which the 
difference in the pronunciation of words is conſequent- 
ly more perceptible. 

The two mandarines inquired if the letter brought 
for the Emperor by the Embaſſador was tranſlated in- 
to Chineſe, and requeſted at any rate to know the 


purport of it. A compliance with this requeſt was 


not urged as an etiquette preſcribed by the imperial 
court; nor yet did it appear to have been aſked from 
the indiſcreet eagerneſs of curioſity; but rather was 
conſidered as a matter of ordinary courſe: and which 
might enable thofe mandarines more completely to 
fulfil the object they had in view, of obtaining and 
conveying to their ſovereign every information relating 
to the Embaſſy. It was, however, thought more pru- 
dent, and perhaps more decent, to reſerve the com- 
munication of his Majeſty's letter, at leaſt until the 
arrival of the Embaſlador at the capital; and there- 
fore an anſwer was given, that the original, with 
the tranſlations of it, were locked up together to a 
golden box, to be delivered into the- Emperor's 
hands. N 

Concerning the preſents, the mandarines were pe- 
culiarly ſolicitous to inquire; and a liſt of them was 
formally demanded, to be ſent to his Imperial Ma- 
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jeſty. The fame demand had, indeed, been made 
by every Chineſe who had intercourſe with the Em- 
baſſador, or with the Commiſſioners at Canton, on 
the ſubject of the Embaſly : and it appeared from 
the beginning how much curioſity had been excited 
reſpecting them. A common catalogue, containing 
the names of thoſe on board the Hindoſtan, would 
not convey any idea of their qualities or intrinſic 
worth, or indeed be underſtood by any effort of 
tranſlation. They would, likewiſe, ſuffer by being 
confounded with the mere curioſities ſent uſually 
for ſale ; which, however expenſive, or even inge- 
nious, were more glittering than uſeful. It was ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, to make out, ſomewhat in the 
Oriental ſtyle, ſuch a general deſcription of the na- 
ture of the articles, now ſent, as appeared likely to 
render them acceptable; meaſuring their merit by 
their utility, and endeavouring even to derive ſome 
credit from the omiſſion of ſplendid trifles. It was 
accordingly prefaced by obſerving, that © the King 

* of Great Britain, willing to teſtify his high eſteem 
* and veneration for his Imperial Majeſty of China, 
« by ſending an embaſſy to hit at ſuch a diſtance, 
«< and by chooſing an Embaſſador among the moſt 
« diſtinguiſhed characters of the Britiſh dominions, 
e wiſhed alſo that whatever preſents he ſhould ſend, 

“ might be worthy of ſuch a wiſe and diſcerning 
*< monarch. Neither their quantity nor their coſt 
« could be of any conſideration before the Imperial 
e throne, abounding with wealth and treaſures of 
every kind. Nor would it be becoming to offer 

« trifles of momentary curiolity, but little uſe. His 
« Britannic Majeſty had been, therefore, careful 
& to ſelect only ſuch articles as might denote the 
« progrefs of ſcience, and of the arts in Europe, 
« and which might convey ſome kind of informa- 
* tion to the exalted mind of his Imperial Majeity 
« or ſuch other articles as might be practically ule- 
*: ful, The intent and ſpirit accompanying preſents, 
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not the preſents themſelves, are chiefly of value 


between ſovereigns.“ 
Some of the articles were deſcribed in the follow- 


ing manner. 
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be firſt and principal conſiſts of many parts, 
which may be uſed diſtinctly, or be connected 
together, and repreſents the univerſe, of which 


the earth is but a ſmall portion. This work is 


the utmoſt effort of aſtronomical ſcience and me- 
chanic art combined together, that was ever 
made in Europe. It ſhews and imitates, with 
great clearneſs and with mathematical exactneſs, 
the ſeveral motions of the earth, according to 
the ſyſtem of European aſtronomers; ; likewiſe the 
eccentric or irregular motions of the moon around 
it; and of the ſun, with the planets which ſur- 
round it, as well as the particular ſyſtem of the 
planet, called by Europeans, Jupiter, which has 
four moons conſtantly moving about it, as well 
as belts upon its ſurface; and alſo of the planet 
Saturn, with its ring and moons; together with 
the eclipſes, conjunctions, and oppoſitions of the 
heavenly bodies. Another part indicates the 
month, the week, the day, the hour, and minute, 
at the time of inſpection. This machine is as ſim- 
ple in its conſtruction, as it is complicated and 


wonderful in its effects; nor does any ſo perfect 


remain behind in Europe. It 1s calculated for 
above a thouſand years; and will be long a mo- 
nument of the reſpect in which the virtues of his 
Imperial Majeſty are held in ſome of the remoteſt 
parts of the world. 

With this machine, is immediately connected 
another, of a curious and uſeful conſtruction, for 
obſerving, farther and better than had formerly 
been done, diſtant and minute bodies in the hea- 
vens, as they really move in the great expanſe; 
Vor. I. b 
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the reſult of ſuch obſervations:demonſtrating the 
exactneſs with which thoſe motions are imitated 
in the machine already deſcribed. Thoſe obſer- 
vations are made, not by looking directly at the 


object, as in common teleſcopes, in which = | 


powers of ſight are more limited; but by 
ceiving, ſideways, the reflexion of ſuch object — 
on mirrors, according to a method invented by 


a great philoſopher called Newton, and improved 


by an excellent aſtronomer called Herſchel; and 
who both have made ſuch diſcoveries in ſcience, 
as to deſerve that their names ſhould reach to his 
Imperial M:yeſty of China. The powers of viſion, 
in particular, have been extended by their means 
beyond all former hopes or calculations. 

As aſtronomy is not only eſſentially uſeful to- 
wards the pertection of geography and navigati- 
on, but, from the greatneſs of its objects, ele- 
vates the mind, and thus is worthy of the con- 
templation of ſovercigns; ; and has, accordingly, 


attracted the notice of his Imperial Majeſty, who 


has encouraged the cultivation of that ſcience, an 
uſeful inſtrument is added for that purpoſe, as it 
may ſerve to explain and reconcile the real mo- 
tion of the earth, with the apparent motion of the 
ſun, and other celeſtial bodies. | 

% Another article conſiſts of a globe, adpreſoars 
ing the heavenly firmament, the ground or gene- 
ral colour being azure, imitative of the ſky; on 
which ground, all the fixed ſtars are placed in 
their preciſe relative poſitions. The itars are 
made of gold and filver, in different tints, and of 
difterent magnitudes, according to the proportio- 
nal ſize of which they appear as viewed from the 
earth ; together with ſilver lines for the different 
diviſions which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ras of 


the firmament. 
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© Correſponding to this celeſtial globe, is one re- 


preſenting the different continents of the earth, 


with its ſeas and iſlands; diſtinguiſhing the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the different ſovereigns, c apital cities 


and great chains of mountains. It is executed 
ä ; 12 . . 

with peculiar care, and comprehends all the diſ- 
coveries in different parts of the world, made in 


the voyages undertaken for that purpoſe by order 


of his Britannic Majeſty, together with the routes 


of the different ſhips ſent on thoſe expeditions. 


Several packages contain inſtruments for aſcer-' 
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taining time, with all the improvements and ele- 
gance of modern inventions. One of theſe points 
out the periods of the new and full, and other 
phaſes or changes of the moon. The other indi- 
cates the ſtate of the air, and foretells the im- 
pending changes in the atmoſphere. A machine 
is added for removing air, in order to make, in 
the vacant ſpace, ſeveral curious and extraordina- 
ry experiments, which prove the importance of 
the atmoſphere to animal life, and its effects on 
the motion of inanimate ſubſtances. | 

“ Likewiſe a machine, pointing out the different 
means, or methods, called by Europeans the me- 


chanical powers, which afliſt the natural ſtrength” 


of man or beaſt; with contrivances for the ex- 
emplification of thoſe powers, applied to the aſ- 
ſiſtance and comforts of infirmity or age. 
© The next articles conſiſt of ſeveral pieces of 
braſs ordnance uſed in battles, and howitzer mor- 
tars, which are inſtruments of annoyance, from 
whence combuſtible matter is thrown into the 
towns or fortreſſes of an enemy. Such inſtru- 
ments were thought likely to be intereſting to ſo 
rreat a warrior and conqueror as his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty. To theſe are added other military weapons, 
ſuch as muſkets, piſtols, and ſword blades. I heſe 
B b 2 
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*© arms, tho richly ornamented, are chiefly valuable 
* for their uſeful qualities; the muſkets and piſtols: 


*© for aſſiſting the aim, and aſſuring the fire, and the 


* ſword blades: for cutting through iron without 
*« lofing their edge. | | 


His Britannic Majeſty, who is acknowledged 


„ by the reſt of Europe to be the firſt maritime 
% power, and is truly ſovereign of the ſeas, wiſhed, 
nas 2 particular mark of his attention to his lmpe- 
rial Majeſty, to ſend ſome of his largeſt ſhips: with 
the preſent Embaſſy. He was however obliged 
to fix on veſſels of a leſs conſiderable fize, on ac- 
count of the ſhallows and ſands of the Yellow 
“ fea, little known to European navigators ; but 
5 he has ſent a complete model of the largeſt Britiſh 
* ſhip of war, mounting one hundred and ten can- 
* non of conſiderable calibre. This model ſhews 
every the minuteſt part of ſuch a ſtupendous ſtruc- 
ture. | 

“ Specimens are ſent likewiſe of the modes in 
% which the beſt Britiſh artiſts work, and render 
valuable, the clayey and ſtony fubſtances found 
in their o-n country. Among thoſe ſpecimens 
are uſeful and ornamental vaſes; ſome imitative 
* of antiquities, and ſome in the beſt: modern taſte. 

« Several of theſe articles owe much of their 
* hardneſs and beauty to the operation of common 
5 or terreſtrial fire; but a degree of heat, vaſtly 
© moreintenſe, as well as more ſudden and aſtoniſh- 
ing in its effects, is collected immediately from 
„the ſun, by means of an inſtrument, which next 
follows among the preſents. It conſiſts chiefly of 
* two tranſparent bodies of glaſs, one of a prodi- 
** gious ſize for ſuch a material, and wrought by 
nice and perſevering art into ſuch a form, and ſo 


© placed and directed as not only to kindle into 
« flame matters ealily combuſtible, when expoſed 
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at a particular diſtance before it, but alſo to ſoften 


and reduce at once into a powder or a fluid, the 
hardeſt ſtones, or moſt refractory metals, of gold, 
ſilver, copper, iron, or even the new. diſcovered 
ſubſtance called platina, or white gold; which 
platina is more difficult of fuſion in a common 
fire or furnace, than any of the metals formerly 
known in nature. The principal parts of this 
machine being as brittle in their compoſition, as 
it is powerful, violent, and inſtantaneous in its 
operations, are ſo difficult to be procured with- 


out defect, and ſo liable to be broken during the 


attempts of the artiſt to bring them to perfecti- 
on, that they are very rarely obtained of a conſi- 


derable ſize; and one of the maſſes of glaſs now 


preſented, is much the largeſt and moſt complete 
that was ever made in Europe. 
& In ſeparate caſes are packed up the different 
arts of two magnificent luſtres, or frames of 
glaſs, with gold, for containing lights to illumi- 
nate the great apartments of a palace: ſuch luſ- 
tres varying in their form and effect, according 
to the diſpoſition of the innumerable pieces which 
compoſe them. In theſe are placed circular lamps 
which diffuſe, by a method lately diſcovered, a 
much grander and more vivid light than art had 
been enabled to produce before. 


< Several other packages are added, conſiſting of 


a great number of the productions and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain, particularly in wool and 
cotton, as well as in ſteel and other metals. In 
ſuch a variety, there is a chance that ſome may be 
found acceptable for their uſe, their curioſity, or 
as objects of compariſon with a few of the great 
manufactures of his Imperial Majeſty's domini- 
ONS, | 
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To the ſpecimens of ſuch articles as were capa” 
6 ble of tranſportation, ate added ſeveral repreſen- 
„ tations taken from natyre, of cities, towns, 
* churches, ſeats, gardens, '@aſtles, bridges, lakes, 
“ volcanos, and antiquities; Kkewiſe of battles by 
„ ſea and land, dockyards or places for building 
* ſhips, horſe- races, bull. fighting, and of moſt other 
* objects curious or remarkable in the dominions 
* of his Britannic Majeſty, and other parts of Eu- 
* rope ; alſo, of ſeveral of the moſt eminent per- 
* ſons, including the royal family of Great Britain; 
„ the repreſentations themſelves being monuments 
* of the arts by which they are made in their pre- 
% ſent advanced ſtate.” pings! | 
” This deſcription, beſide being tranſlated into Chi. 
neſe, was likewiſe very carefully rendered into La- 
tin by Mr. Hiittner, as his Majeſty's letter to the 
Emperor had been, in order to afford to the miſſion- 
aries in his ſervice at Pekin, an opportunity of cor- 
recting any error which might have crept into the 
Chineſe tranſlation, the ſtyle of writing in that lan- 
guage for the court being familiar only to thoſe who 
are employed about the palace. This Chineſe tran- 
flation was, however, ſufficiently intelligible to 
Chow-ta-zhin and Van-ta-zhin, to occaſion their ad- 
miration of its contents. A ſufficient number of 
proper junks was provided to convey the whole 
acroſs the bar, beyond which it was again neceffary 
to tranſhip all the articles into veſſels of another 
form and conſtruction ; the former being unfit-to 
navigate up the river to the neighbourhood of the 
capital, and the latter too weak and delicate to re- 
fit the ſurge ſtriking upon the bar, or the occaſional 
violence of the ſea without it. Other junks were 
ſupplied, likewiſe, for conveying the perſons and 
baggage of the Embaſſy from the ſhips into the ri- 
yer, where veſlels fit to navigate upon it were ready 
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to receive them ; his Excellency having ſignified his 
intention of travelling by water, as tne method he 
underſtood to be the molt convenient. 

When the ſea junks were all aſſembled, to the 
number of about thirty veſſels, round the ſquadron, 
the whole exhibited a curious contraſt, and ſingu- 
lar ſpectacle, of the towering maſts and complicated 
tackling of European ſhips, in the midſt of the low, 
ſimple, and clumſy, but ſtrong and roomy, junks 
of the Chineſe. Each of theſe was of the burden of 
about two hundred tons. The hold, or cavity be- 
low the upper deck, is divided into about a dozen 
diſtin& compartments, by partitions of two-inch 

plank, and the ſeams are caulked with a cement of 
lime, prepared in ſuch a manner as to render them 
perfectly impervious to water, or, in the marine 
phraſe, water-tight, This cement, Doctor Dinwid; 
die obſerves, is compoſed of lime and oil, with a 
few ſcrapings of bamboo; the latter article ſerving 
the ſame purpoſe as hair in Engliſh plaſter. This 
compoſition, he adds, becomes very tenacious and 
hard, and will not burn. if, notwithſtanding the 
oil, it poſſeſſes that incombultible quality, it is no 
doubt preferable to pitch, tar, or tallow, none of 
which are uſed over the wooden work, or round 
the ropes of Chineſe veſſels. 
Ihe advantages ariſing from dividing the holds of 
thoſe vellels ſeem to have been well experienced, for 
the practice i is univerſal throughout China. From 
hence it ſometimes happens, that one merchant has 
his goods ſafely conveyed in one diviſion, while 
thole of another ſuſſer conſiderable damage from a 
leak in the compartment in which they are placed. 
A ſhip may ſtrike againſt a rock, and yet not fink; 

for the water, entering by the fracture, will be con- 
fined to the diviſion where the i injury happens to be 
ſyſtained ; and a ſhipper of wares, who charters ſe- 
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veral diviſions, has a chance, if one of them proves 
leaky, that thoſe contained in the remainder may 
eſcape. | 
| To the adoption of a ſimilar plan in European 
merchantmen, beſide the oppoſition of popular pre- 
judice, and the expence, as well as uncertainty of 
new experiments, an objection might ariſe from the 
reduction it would occaſion in the quantity of freight, 
and the increaſed difficulty of ſtowing bulky articles; 
it remains to be conſidered how far thoſe objections 
ought to prevail againſt the greater ſecurity of the 
veſſel, crew, and cargo. At any rate, the objection 
does not apply to ſhips of war, in which, to carry 
very heavy burdens, is not an object of conſidera- 
tion. : | 
Every junk had two large maſts, each of which 
conſiſted of a ſingle tree, or piece of timber, of a 
diameter much greater in proportion to its length 
than that of European maſts. "Thoſe of China car- 
ried each a ſquare fail, generally made of ſplit bam- 
boo, and ſometimes of matting, compoſed of ftraw - 
or reeds. The junks are nearly of the ſame flat form 
at both extremities. At one is a rudder, of a breadth 
almoſt equal to that of a London lighter. It is guid- 
ed by ropes paſſing from it along each fide of the 
veſlel's quarter. 'Their compaſs-box is ſhut up in a 
ſmall bowl in a part of the ſhip nearly correſpond- 
ing to that where it ſtands in the binnacle of an Eu- 
ropean veſſel. A candle is frequently kept lighted 
near it, and a quantity of ſand is placed in the bot- 
tom of the bowl, in which are ſtuck ſome perfumed 
matches when an offering is intended to be made to 
the divinity that is ſuppoſed to preſide over the ſea. 
To that divinity an altar, well ſtored with trinkets 
and matches, is erected at the extremity of a very 
ſmall cabin, round which are the births for the cap- 
tain and crew, juſt of ſufficient ſize to contain their 
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perſons; each birth is ſupplied with a mat, by way 
of bed, and a hard ſtuffed cuſhion to lay the head 
upon. Forty or fifty men were ſometimes employ- 


ed to navigate one junk. They ſeemed all to taxe 


an equal intereſt, and an equal ſhare in the conduct 
of the veſſel; and it was underſtood that none of 
them received fixed wages, but that each had a * 
tion of the profit accruing from the ſervice per 
formed. | . 


Into a ſufficient number of thoſe junks the pre- 


ſents and baggage were tranſhipped, tho in the open 
ſea, without any damage. The weather indeed was 
fine. The ſtormy ſeaſon, however, was approach- 


ing: and it was impoſſible for the ſquadron to make 


much ſtay in its preſent expoſed ſituation. It had 
been intended by the Eaſt India Company, that as 
ſoon as the Hindoſtan ſhould be diſcharged by the 
Embaſſador at Tien-ling, ſhe ſhould proceed to Can- 
ton to take a cargo from thence tor Europe, in the 
uſual way of trade. But as ſhe muſt in her route 
paſs by Chu-fan, it was now thought defirable for 
her to touch there, in the probability of her procu- 
ring a lading home on more advantageous terms 
than at Canton, if leave ſhould happen to be grant- 

ed for the purchaſe at the former port, of the teas 


and ſilks of the neighbouring provinces. On this 
account, Captain Mackintoſh was the more readily 


allowed by the Embaſſador to accompany him to 
Pekin, that he might have the opportunity of ſoli- 
citing that permiſſion perſonally from the govern- 
ment; and might, in his way back to join his ſhip, 
have perhaps occaſion to obſerve the method of ma- 
nufacturing the goods he generally carried from Chi- 
na, relative to which the Eaſt India Company was 
deſirous of receiving particular information. It was 
_ abſolutely neceſſary likewiſe, before the Embaſſador 
ſhould leave the Lion, to determine how to diſpoſe 
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'of her while the public buſineſs might detain his Ex- 
cellency on ſhore. No knowledge had been obtain- 
ed of a harbour ſufficiently ſecure for her during 
winter, throughout the gulf of Pekin. It was 
thought alſo, that a Chineſe port was the leaſt deſi- 
rable for her to continue long in, as, notwithſtand- 
-Ing every care, ſome accident or difference with the 
natives might take place to affect the general purpoſe 
of the Embaſſy. The apprehenſion even of any diſ- 
turbance might operate on ſuch a government as 
that of the. Chineſe, to occaſion the premature de- 
parture of the Embaſſador. Nor did Sir Eraſmus 
- Gower think it conducive to the health or diſcipline 
of his men, that they ſhould remain, any length of 
time, inactive. By employing a part of his leiſure 
during the preſent ſeaſon in ſailing to Japan, with a 
view to ſound the diſpoſition of that court towards 
-2 mercantile connexion with the Engliſh nation, his 
Excellency might be enabled to determine about go- 
ing there, agreeably to his inſtructions, in caſe there 
ould be a reaſonable proſpect of public benefit from 
ſuch a meaſure ; or. if Sir Eraſmus Gower ſhould 
find that people perſevering in their uſual ſyſtem of 
. excluſion, or that, otherwiſe, no material advantage 
was to be derived from any intercourſe with them, 
the information of that commander might ſave the 
expence of the Embaſſy's continuing longer in Aſia, 
for the purpoſe of ſuch an expedition. Combining 
theſe conſiderations with the general objects of the 
. miſſion, the Embaſſador wrote to him agreeably to 
the powers he had received, that “ as it was impoſ- 
„ ſible for the Lion to remain much longer in her 
- < preſent ſituation without the bar, which prevent- 
ed the entrance of ſuch a veſſel into the Pei-ho ri- 
ver, he thought himſelf bound to ſtate to him the 
„ manner in which he conceived it expedient for 
his Majeſty's ſervice that ſhe ſhould be employed, 
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while the buſineſs of the Embaſſy might detain 
him at the court of Pekin; that it would no 
doubt be in the firſt place neceſſary that ſhe thould 


proceed to the neareſt harbour, where ſhe might 


be made ready for a voyage to ſome of the prin- 


cipal iflands in the Chineſe ſeas, after the {ſick 
ſhould recover from the effects of the unwhole- 
ſome climate on the coaſts of Java and Sumatra; 
that the commander would probably fix for that 
purpoſe on the bays of Ki. ſan- ſeu, or Chu-fan, at 
which places there were ſmall iſlands where tents 
might be conveniently erected in dry and airy ſi- 
tuations, favourable for convaleſcents, and where, 


by direction of the neighbouring mandarines, he 
would be able to obtain refreſhments of every 


kind. Eis Excellency knew that it was the in- 
tention of the commander to pay for every arti- 
cle received on board. It was poſſible, however, 


that the mandarines would conceive themſelves 


bound by the general orders of the Emperor rela- 
tive to the Embaſly, to accept no payment for 
the ſupplies afforded to the Lion; but to charge 


for them in account with the imperial treaſury, 
and perhaps not without exaggeration as to quan- 
_ tity and value; and as it was eſſential that the Em- 


baſſy ſhould appear as little burdenſome as poſſi. 
ble to the Chineſe, he truſted that the commander 
would give particular directions, that no provi- 


ſions or other. articles be received on board, ex- 


cept what were ſolely for the general account, as 
abſolutely neceflary for the ſhip's uſe, or the 
health of the crew; and that nothing of any kind 
be allowed to come on board as preſents to indi- 
viduals. His Excellency underſtood that the peo- 
ple of the Lion had hitherto felt little or nothing 
of the ſcurvy, notwithſtandipg their long voy- 
age, which circumſtance might be attributed to 
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the frequent opportunities they had to breathe 
the air. of land at the ſeveral places where they 
ſtopped, to the ſupplies of freſh proviſions which 
were ſo often procured for them by their com- 
mander, 'as well as to his particular and perſever- 
ing care for maintaining cleanlineſs among the 


crew, and for expelling all foul air from every 
part of the ſhip. 


* While the neceſſary preparations for ſea were 
going forward, which no doubt the commander 
could commit to the attention and ability of his 
officers, the Embaſſador wiſhed to have the ſatis. 
faction of his company with him to Pekin, where, 
if during his ſtay, there ſhould be any opportu- 
nity of an audience of the Emperor, and his Im- 
perial Majeſty thould be diſpoſed to afk any queſ- 
tions relative to the Britiſh navy, a perſon ſo ex- 
perienced in 3 give him the moſt complete 
ſatisfaction. One of the brigs might remain in 
the Pei- ho river to convey him to the Lion; after 
which it was the Embaſſador's deſire that he 
ſhould ſail away from the coaſt of China, ſo as 
not to appear on any part of it till the month of 
May enſuing; but to make the beſt of his way to 
the port of Jeddo, on the ſouthern coaſt of Japan, 
where he would deliver to the Cubo, or temporal 
ſovereign of that country, a letter from his Ex- 


cellency, to which, coming to him in ſo reſpect- 
able a manner, it was likely he would pay atten. 


tion. 

“His Excellency had little occaſion to point out 
what ſhould be the principal objects of notice 
either in the route, or there. Beſide all nautical 
obſervations and diſcoveries, in the importance 
of which he perfectly concurred with the com- 
mander, the latter would be able ſoon to judge 
whether the people of Japan entertain, at preſent, 
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that marked averſion for all foreigners, which 


had been attributed to them formerly, by perſons 
who might, indeed, be influenced in their ac- 
counts by a deſire of deterring the Engliſh from 


' renewing any attempt to trade there. He might 


perhaps alſo have an opportunity of finding out 
how far their wants or fancies might lead them 
to purchaſe any Britiſh manufactures ; and whe- 
ther, in that caſe, they had, beſide copper, which 


England produced in abundance from its own 


mines, any goods or unwrought materials that 
might be exported profitably from thence for 
Great Britain. There was indeed at that moment 
a ſtrong impediment to any very minute and par- 
ticular negociation with the court of Japan, as it 
had not hitherto been fonud practicable to pro- 
cure a Japaneſe interpreter ; but for the preſent 
purpoſe it would be ſufficient to have on board 
ſuch perſons as underſtood the two general and 
common languages of the Eaſt of Aſia, the Malay, 
and the Chineſe. As to the former, the native 
Malay ſailor, already ſerving in the Lion, who 
ſpoke ſome Engliſh, and the Engliſh failor who 
ſpoke the Malay language, might be of ſervice ; 
and as to the Chineſe, his Excellency would, for 
the public ſervice, give up the perſonal conveni- 
ence he expected to derive from the attendance 
of a ſervant obtained by him from a miſſionary 
at Macao, who was converſant in that language, 
as well as in the Portugueſe. Thoſe three per- 
ſons might enable the commander to fulfil the ob- 


jects in view, not only at Jeddo, but alſo in other 


places to the ſouthward, where he would have 
occaſion to go from thence. As ſoon as he ſhould 
receive an anſwer from the Japaneſe ſovereign, or 
after waiting about a fortnight at Jeddo, if he 
ſhould happen to find that no anſwer, either writ- 
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ten or verbal, was likely to be returned to the 


letter delivered by him, he was to proceed to- 
Manilla, where he was to hand to the governor 


of the Philippine iſlands reſiding there, a letter 


from the Embaſſador. The harbour of Cavita, 
at Manilla, was deſcribed as perfectly land- locked, 
and was convenient as well as ſafe for ſhips of the- 
largeſt ſize, in all ſeaſons of the year. Freſh pro- 

viſions of every kind were ſaid to be procurable - 

there in great abundance, and at reaſonable rates. - 
In this harbour, thercfore, the Lion ſhould. re-- 
main, until the commander found it practicable» 
to {ail farther to the ſouthward, which, from the- 

experience of Mr. Dalrymple, would probably 
happen about November. During the comman- 

der's continuance at Cavita, he might obtain ſome 
uſeful information of the preſent ſtate of the coun- 
try, natural and civil, of its trade, and of the 


character of the people. It was not unlikely that 


in the trading port of Manilla might be found 
ſome perſons who had been in Japan, and had 
acquired a knowledge of the language of that: 
country. Such a perſon, converſant at the ſame- 
time in any of the European tongues, or at leaſt 
in the Chineſe or Malay, would be an acquiſition 
in the event of the Embaſlador's going to execute 
his commiſſion at the Japaneſe court. And there 
was / no reward not very much exceeding a rea- 
fog ble compenſation, that he would not willing- 
ly* confer upon ſuch a perſon; and he would 
therefore ſubſcribe to the 1 Sir Eraſmus 
Gower ſhould find it neceſſary to make, if he 
ſhould happen to meet one in the courſe of his 


expedition. 9 
« In proceeding to the ſouthward, as ſoon. as 


« might be, Sir Eraſmus would endeavour, beſide 


0 other nautical obſervations for the improvement 
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of navigation and geography, to viſit the iſland of 
« Lalutaya, which, by a manuſcript account of an 
** experienced navigator, ſubjoined to theſe inſtruc- 
tions, appeared to contain a very good harbour, 


„and to be in other reſpects advantageoully cir- 
* cumſtanced. It was laid down in about ten de- 


« prees fifty minutes north latitude, diſtant about 


«© twenty leagues to the eaſtward of the long iſland 
% of Palawan. It was named in the chart of 
“ Faveau's voyage as reduced by Mr. Dalrymple. 
„The neighbouring iſland of Cuyo was faid to 


% abound in all kinds of proviſions. 


„From Lalutaya the Embaſſador wiſhed the 
© commander of the Lion to proceed to Maginda- 


* nao, otherwiſe called Mindanao; which, tho 
« ſometimes reckoned among the Philippine lands 
“as lying very near them, was for the. moſt part, 
** 1t not entirely, independent of the Spaniards z: 


and its government was generally at variance with 


that people. 
„The Sultan of Magindanao had on former oc- 
4 caſions profeſſed himſelf a friend of the Engliſh, 
and by way of encouragement to them to trade in 
« his dominions, he paſled to them a grant of the 
* ifland of Bonwoot, ſituated near, and almoſt op- 
e polite to the principal port of Magindanao. The 


«© commander was to deliver likewiſe a letter to that 


prince from the Embaſſador; and, after requeſ- 
<« ting a ſpeedy anſwer, he was to viſit the iſland of 
© Bonwoot, which was deſcribed as having a con- 
« venient harbour. The commander's ſtay at Ma- 
% pindanao need not be more than a few days, 
« which he would certainly turn to the beſt account, 
for the purpoſe of obtaining all kinds of informa- 
tion. He would be able there to judge how far 
e it might be practicable and ſafe to continue his 
voyage to Gilolo, which, as one of the Moluccas 
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« from its ſituation. tho not ſubject to the Dutch, 
*© muſt afford matter of much uſeful knowledge and 
te obſervation. In the doubt whether he could 
«© conveniently reach fo far within the time allotted 
«for the expedition, and in the uncertainty alſo of 
the diſpoſition of the ſovereign of that country 
ce towards the Engliſh, or any Europeans, the Em- 
© baſſador addreſſed no letter there, tho he had, be- 
e fide ſpecial commiſſions to particular princes, ge- 
„ neral credentials to treat, in his Majeſty's name. 
c with any of the powers in the Chineſe. ſeas; but 
if the commander ſhould find it convenient to 
«reach Gilolo, and ſhould diſcover any inclination 
« there in. favour of the Engliſh, he was to an- 
« nounce his Excellency's intention of viſiting that 
country, if his ſtay in Aſia would allow it, and 
« of eſtabliſhing a connexion uſeful to both 
& nations. TEN PP _— 
% Either from Gibolo, or immediately from Ma- 
te gindanao, Sir Eraſmus Gower was to proceed to 
« that part of the large iſland of Celebes which is 
«not ſubject to the Dutch. His former experience 
« at that iſland would give him uncommon advan- 
tages on the preſent occaſion, both as to the na- 
« vigation in the neighbourhood, and the diſpoft- 
et tion of the people. The Embaſſador had only to 
* propoſe, in regard to Celebes, what already he 
* had mentioned in relation to Gilolo, and to re- 
« queſt the commander to make, under ſimilar cir- 
« cumiſtances, the ſame declaration of his Excellen- 
« cy's intentions; and the ſame alſo at the ifland 
of Borneo, where he hoped the Lion would be 
ec able to ſtop alſo, either at Bangar, Succedana, or 
t at the capital, called, like the great iſland itſelf, 
«© Borneo. In Bangar the Engliſh had formerly a 
factory; and in the city of Borneo there were 
“ ſtill ſuppoſed to be ſome Britiſh ſubjects, either 
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<«< conſtantly reſiding there, or occaſionally trading 
to it. Nothing would be more deſirable, or more 
< conſiſtent with the general object of the miſſion, 
* than any fair and peaceable endeavour to ſpread 
< the uſe of Britiſh manufactures throughout every 
* part of Aſia, from . whence any valuable return 
© might be made to Europe, which was eminently 
„the caſe of Borneo. The jealouſy of the Dutch 
< traders might be in the way in ſome parts of 
e that extenſive country; but others might be 
found where there was leſs a likelihood of inter- 
6 fering with them. e 5 

be time which viſiting ſo many places would 
take up, together with the delays which it might 
ebe neceflary to make in the ſeveral ports where 
the commander was thus to ſtop, would proba- 
<« bly bring him to the vernal equinox, or therea- 
„ bouts after which he ſhould make the beſt of 
his way to Macao, where the Embaſſador wauld 
<« expect him as nearly as poſſible to the beginning 
of the following May. As ng occaſion was to be 


omitted which promiſed any ſort of utility, or 


“ any addition to knowledge; it occurred to his 
Excellency that another and more ſucceſsful trial 
might be wade to get into Pulo Lingen, if that 
< place ſhoujd be in the Lion's track, on her return 
% to the northward. The ſame motives of public 
benefit and gratification would have induced him 
* to include in the route already pointed out, the 


e eaftern part of the iſland of Formoſa (which was 


„ faid not to belong to the Chineſe), the ſeveral 
& ſmaller iſlands to the eaſtward of Formoſa, and 
c the Leoo-keoo iflands to the ſouthward of Corea, 
* were he not afraid of interfering too much with 
ce the other more material parts of the undertaking ; 
but it would give him additional ſatisfaction, if 


it ſhould ſo happen that the commander could ſee 


and gain information as to thoſe places alſo.“ 
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The Embaſſador concluded theſe taftruRions by 


obſerving, that * he had, without reluctance, ex- 
< preſſed his wiſhes as to the chief objects to be ac- 
* compliſhed by Sir Eraſmus Gower, and had 
«- guarded them with a few recommendations of pre- 


* caution, as he was impreſſed with fo full a confi- 


e dence in the prudence and ability of him to whom 


they were addreſſed. He might be forced, by 


<« events which the Embaſſador could not foreſee, or 
© circumſtances of which he was not aware, to deviate 
from the route, and the inſtructions thus communi- 
e cated to him, but his Excellency was perſuaded, 
that he ſhould have occaſion to approve of the con- 
te duct of Sir Eraſmus ; and had no doubt that his time 
* would be uſefully employed for the public ſervice.” 
Sir Eraſmus Gower © had no difficulty in ſaying, 
.* that on the recovery of his people, or of part ofthem, 
cc he ſhould be able to viſit the different places men- 
* tioned in the Embaſſador's inſtructions ; that he 

<« would have the bay of Ki- ſan- ſeu ſtrictly examined; 
« and ſhould that place furniſh ſecurity for the ſhip, 
he would ſtop there to eſtabliſh the health of the 
«crew; if it did not, he conceived it would be ne- 
« ceſſary for him to proceed to Chu-ſan; that a letter 
* would be deſirable to be obtained from government 
ce for him to thoſe places, that he might be — 
e with refreſhments, and the uſe of a building for the 
*© fick and convaleſcents, or, at any rate, a piece of 
„ground on which tents might be erected for them; 


ec that his attention to them rendered it incumbent 


* upon him to decline the propoſal, however deſira- 
ble, of going to Pekin, that he might continue by 
< them, and immediately afterwards proceed to fulfil 
* the objects pointed out to him for the public be- 
"nent." | | 
Application was made to the mandarines for the 
letter which was to ſecure good treatment for the 
Lion ; and it was promiſed to be obtained without 
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delay from the viceroy of the province. In the 
mean time, as ſoon as all the preſents and baggage 
were tranſhipped, the Embaſſador and his ſuite pre- 

pared to quit the Lion and Hindoſtan. Upon this 
co occaſion there was a general meeting on board the 


ſhips, between thoſe who were to depart from thence, 


and thoſe who were to remain behind. Every plea- 
fant circumſtance occaſioned by their having been, 


together, now occupied their minds, and they took an 


affectionate farewell of each other. On the departure 


of the Embaſſador, - the crews of the ſhips, whe had 
indeed been picked men, and had behaved well 


throughout the voyage, and in conſequence had lately 


received marks of his Excellency's ſatisfaction, moſt 


readily obeyed the orders for manning the yards, as a 
eſpect to him, and gave loud cheers, which, together 
with the firing a ſalute of many guns from each of the 

ſhips, afforded a new ſpectacle to the Chineſe. 
The Embaſſador and gentlemen of the Embaſſy 
embarked on the fifth of Auguſt, 1793, for the Pei- 


ho river, on board the Clarence, Jackall, and Endea- 


vour brigs, while the ſervants, guards, muſicians, and 
other attendants, accompanied the preſents and bag- 
gage in the junks. Proceeding with a favourable 
breeze and a ſpring tide, they croſſed the bar in a few 
hours. The neighbouring coalt is ſo very low as to 
be ſcarcely diſcoverable, at two miles diſtance, but 
by means of the buildings erected on it. Upon the 
bar, and within it, the water 1s thick and muddy, 
altho, outſide, and at the Lion's birth, it was remark- 
ably green and clear. This bar was divided into a 
number of ſandy banks, lying in various directions, 
but ſo high and fo cloſe to each other as to prevent the 
paſſage, even of ſuch veſſels as the Clarence and Jack- 
all, except at high water. The river immediately 
within the bar deepened to three or four fathoms; it 
was there, in width, about five hundred yards, and 
covered almoſt entirely _ junks and craft of every 
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kind, On its ſouthern bank, or to the left of the en- 
trance, was a ſmall village called Tung-coo, with 4 
military poſt, where the troops were drawn up in 


compliment to the Embaſſador. 


On the idea which had been entertained that he 
muſt be anxious to get aſhore at the firſt land, in 


order to recover from the irkſomeneſs and fatigue of 


ſo long a continuance at ſea, the junks e him 


ſuddenly let go their anchors. here. His Excel- 
lency, however, preferred joining immediately the 
yacht, or accommodation veſſel, which was waiting 
for him a few miles up the river. The ſituation of 
Tung-coo was not indeed inviting : the land was low 
and ſwampy, and covered, in great meaſure, with the 


long and not uſeleſs recd, then flowering, called arundo 


phragmites, generally found in grounds occaſionally 
inundated. The paſſage from hence, as againſt the 
current of the river, was neceffarily ſlow. The fre- 
quent ſhoals of this winding ſtream added alſo to the 
delay ; when the force' of an adverſe current was not 
overpowered by the wind or tide, the veſſels were 
tracked by human labour; a ſufficient number of 
Chineſe peaſants being employed for that purpoſe. 
The veſſels, in their progreſs, ſoon paſſed another vil- 
lage called See-coo, and reached the fame evening 
the town of Ta-coo. The terminating ſyllable of the 


names of all thoſe places being the ſame, and intima- 


ting in the Chineſe language their proximity to the 
river's mouth, as the different initiating ſyllables do, 
that the firſt is to the eaſt, the ſecond to the weit, 
and that the laſt is of conſiderable ſize. | 
Many of the houſes in theſe places, as well as thoſe 
which were thickly interſperſed between them upon 
the river's banks, were little better than huts with mud 
walls and thatched roofs. A few buildings were large, 
elevated, painted, and ornamented like the dwellings 
of opulence, but ſcarcely any which indicated the ex- 
iſtence of middle ranks, or the multiplied gradations 
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exiſting elſewhere, between abundant wealth and ab- 
ſolute indigence. Among the inhabitants who ap- 
peared along the river were ſome women, as alert as 


if their feet had not been cramped. It is faid, indeed, 
that this practice is now leſs frequent than formerly, 
at leaſt among the lower ſort, in the northern provin- 
ces. They all wear their hair, which is univerfally 
black, and ſtrong, neatly braided, and faſtened with a 
bodkin upon the crown of the head. The young 
children were moſtly naked. The men in gene 
were well- looking, well-limbed, robuſt, and muſcu- 
lar. The eagerneſs of curioſity animated and per- 
haps improved their countenances; and they were 
aſſembled in ſuch multitudes, that it might, with the 
poet, be exclaimed. 5 : VV 
« How many goodly creatures are there here!? 


CHAPTER XI. 


PROGRESS OF THE EMBASSY, ALONG THE RIVER PEI> 
HO, TOWARDS THE CAPITAL OF CHINA, DEPAR>. 
TURE OF THE SHIPS FROM THE GULF OF PE-CHE>, 
LEE. | | by 


Howrrrn difficult or dangerous it had been found 
for unrotected ſtrangers to penetrate far in China, thoſe 
who were now entering into it, guarded, by the cre- 
dentials of the ſovereign who fent them, and encou- 
raged by him to whom they were proceeding, had 
nothing to fear for their perſonal ſafety. The people 
of China had not, indeed, the opportunity, by a fre- 
quent admixture with foreigners, of becoming familiar 
with, and reconciled to, their manners and appearance, 
Yet the high degree of civilization which was known 
to pervade every rank in that country, and the im- 
pending hand of authority reſtraining thoſe, if any, 
who might be diſpoſed, otherwiſe, to be troubleſome,z 
afforded perfect ſecurity to the preſent travellers. 
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5 The little fleet, in which they were embarked, of 


Engliſh brigs and Chineſe junks, ſailing together for 
the firſt time, reached, on the evening of the fifth of 
Auguſt, 1793, the town of Ta- coo, within the Pei- 
ho, or White river, and the firſt place of any note in 
this north-eaſt frontier of China, There they found a 
conſiderable number of yachts, or large covered bar- 
ges, and boats of burden, calculated to paſs over the 
allows of the Pei-ho, and deſtined to convey the 
whole of the Embaſſy as far as that river led towards 
the capital of the empire. | 

The Embaſſador entered immediately into the 
yacht prepared for his reception. It bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to the paſſage-boars on the Engliſh and 
Dutch canals ; but being intended for a longer and 
uninterrupted route, was made more ſpaciqus, and 
fitted up with greater conveniences, as well as better 
decorated. The apartment allotted for his Excellency 
took up moſt of the veſſel, and conſiſted of an anti- 
chamber, a ſaloon, a bed-chamber, and a cloſet. In 
tne ſaloon was a ſeat of honour, or ſquare ſopha, ſuch 
as is found in the houſes of every chief mandarine, and 
on which, ſupported by large cuſhions, he gives au- 
dience to his ſuitors. A gangway, ſtretching out 
about two feet beyond the gunwale of the yacht, ſerved 
for a communication on each ſide, from ſtem to ſtern, 


for the domeſtics and crew, without paſſing through 


the rooms, On theſe gangways the ſeamen ſtepped, 
when it happened to be neceſſary to force, by ſetting- 
poles, the veſſel over the ſhallows, or through thick 
mud. The crew had a ſmall cabin next the 3 in 
a corner of which perfumed matches were conſtantly 
kept lighted, and placed round an idol upon a ſmall 
altar. Boats attended with proviſions and cooks to 
ſupply the Embaſſador's table, without the neceſſity of 
going aſhore, or ſuffering any delay whenever the tide 
or wind ſhould be favourable for proceeding. 
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Sixteen other yachts, moſt of them of a larger ſize 
than that of the Embaſſador, as intended each to carry 
many paſſengers, were found ſufficient for holding the 
whole of his Excellency's ſuite. Many of thoſe veſ- 
ſels were eighty feet long, and very capacious ; yet they 


were built of ſuch light wood, and ſo conſtructed as 


not to fink more than eighteen inches into the water, 
tho they were lofty above it. The cabins were high 
and airy. Above them were births for the crew, and 
beneath the floors were lockers for {towing neceſſaries. 

The chief diſtinction, as to ornament, between the 
Embaſſador's and the other yachts, conſiſted in the 


greater portion of glaſs panes which adorned the 


windows of the former ; while the frames of the others 
were generally filled with a kind of paper, manufac- 
tured chiefly in Corea, and in the compoſition of 
which an unctuous ſubſtance is employed, for rendering 
the paper more durable when thus expoſed ta the 
weather, it being much leſs eaſily affected by rain or 
any kind of wet, than that which 15 made in Europe. 
The general uſe of glaſs in the yacht where decoration 
_ was principally ſtudied, and the ſubſtitution of another 
material for it in moſt of the others, ſufficiently indi. 
cated that it was in eſtimation, but not in plenty. 

A conſiderable guard of Chineſe ſoldiers were deſ- 
tined to attend the Embaſſador on ſhore ; but a few 
only could be conveniently diſtributed among the 
yachts,, Whenever an European went aſhore from 
any of them, the preſence of a ſoldier with him an- 
nounced the immediate protection of the government; 
and might have been intended allo, as a check upon 
his conduct. 

Beſide the yachts for paſſengers, an equal number 
of large boats of burden were found neceſſary for the 


conveyance of the preſents and baggage. The Chi- 


neſe were not deficient either in expedition, or ma- 
nagement, in removing the ſeveral articles out of the 
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holds of the ſea-junks, in order to tranſhip them into 
what might, perhaps, be properly called river-lighters. 
No flight care was requiſite in the transfer of the 
packages which contained the preſents. This bufi- 
neſs was intruſted to the ſuperintendance of the ſame 
perſon who had ſucceeded in tranſhipping them, 
without damage, from the Hindoſtan. Tho the 
people under his inſpection could be employed at 
one junk only at a time, yet all the packages, in 
number about fix hundred, moſt of which were 
heavy and unwieldy, were ſafely placed on board 
the lighters in the courſe of two or three days. 
While this operation was going forward, the 
chief conductors of the route, Chow. ta-zhin and 
Van-ta-zZhin, waited frequently u upon the Embaſſa- 
dor, not only to pay their reſpects to. him, but to 
take his commands in caſe any thing were wanting 
for his perfect accommodation and comfort. They 
likewiſe made viſits of civility to the principal gen- 
tlemen of the Embaſſy. Inferior mandarines attend- 
ed all the veffels, for the diſtribution of proviſions, 
and neceffaries for every individual of his Excellen- 
cy's ſuite. Theſe perſons went from one yacht to 
another in ſmall boats, called ſan- pans, which being 
decked and flat bottomed, could neither fink or be 
overſet. 
A ſeparate table for the gentlemen in each yacht 
was ſer ved up in the manner, and occafionally with 
all the delicacies, of the country; and ſometimes, 
alfo, in an aukward imitation of Engliſh cookery. 
The Chineſe method of dreſſing victuals, conſiſted 
chiefly in ſtewing animal ſubſtances, divided into 
ſmall ſquare morſels, mixed with vegetables, and 
ſeaſoning them with a variety of favoury ſauces, and 
a combination of oppoſite taſtes. The meat moſt 
plentiful was beef and pork. The common fowls 
of Europe were alſo common here. Among the 
moſt expenſive articles, and accounted the greateſt 
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delicacies, were the neſts of a particular ſpecies of 
ſwallow mentioned in the former volume of this 
work, and the fins of ſharks, both of which afford 
rich and fattening juices ; but require, like the tur- 


tle, the admixture of ſtrong fpices, to be much re- 


hſhed. With a view to gratify, as was thought, the 
Engliſh appetite, inſtructions were given by the 
mandarines, to roaſt large pieces, ſuch as pigs, tur- 
kies, and geeſe, entire. Lhis is a mode of preparing 


food which did not appear to have been practiſed in 


China; and was ene very indifferently by the 
Chineſe cooks. 

Baking bread was as little common as roaſting 
meat. No proper oven was to be ſeen, in this part 
of the country. Inſtead of bread, boiled rice, or 
other grain, was generally - uſed. The rice ſwells 
conſiderably in boiling.; and this operation is ſup- 
poſed to anſwer, as to wholeſomeneſs or facility of 
digeſtion, the purpoſe of the fermentation of the 
dough in regard to bread. Wheat grows in many 

provinces in China. That grain, alſo, called buck- 
wheat, produces flour, which, when freed entirely 
from the bran, is perfectly white, and is frequently, 
as well as other flour, made by the Chineſe into the 
form of cakes. Theſe, by expoſure to ſteam, are 
reduced to the conſiſtence of dumplins; for this 
purpoſe, the cakes are arranged upon ſtages of lat- 
tice work, fixed in the inſide of a wooden frame, and 


cloſed on every part except the bottom. The frame, 


with its contents, is placed over a veſſel of boiling 
water, the ſteam of which aſcends through the lat» 
tice work: but is ſufficient only to ſurround the 


cakes with a thin ſoft cruſt. Such as are afterwards 
fliced and toaſted become better ſubſtitutes for hard 


baked bread. Some are rendered more palatable 
by the admixture of aromatic feeds. 

To each yacht were ſent jars of a yellow vinous 
liquor, and allo of a 2 Om The manage- 
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ment of the latter ſeemed to be underſtood better 
than that of the former ; for the wine was generally 
muddy, indifferent in taſte, and ſoon grew ſour. 
The ſpirit was. ſtrong and clear, and ſeldom partook 
of any empyreumatic odour. In the northern pro- 
vinces it was generally diſtilled from millet, as in the 
ſouthern, from rice. The ſtrength of ſome of it was, 
upon trial, aſcertained to be above the common proof 
for ardent ſpirit. It is called by the Chineſe hot 
wine, ſbow-choo., Regular ſupplies alſo came of 
fruits, fuch as plums, pears, apples, grapes, apricots, 
and oranges. Peaches were preſented as coming 
from Pekin, in the neighbourhood of which, proba- 
bly a greater attention is paid to the culture of that 
fruit than in the provinces. Green and bohea tea 
were ſupplied alſo in abundance ; the former chiefly 
from the Kiang-nan, and the latter from the Fo-chien 
provinces, both ſome degrees to the ſouthward of the 
Pei-ho. The tea, however, was often too freſh. tor 

an Engliſh palate ; and it was not unuſual to hear a 
wiſh expreſſed for London tea. The province of Fo- 
chien furniſhed alſo ſugar · candy and brown ſugar; 
but none in loaf. The Cochin-chineſe ſugar cryſ- 
tallized in cakes, tho excellent and very cheap, ſeem- 
ed not to have been imported, or much uſed in this 
part of China. 

Ample allowance was made of every neceſſary ar- 
ticle to the gentlemen, and likewiſe to the artificers, 
foldiers, and domeſtics in the train of the Embaſſa- 
dor. No ſlight magnificence was diſplayed, and no 
expence ſeemed to be ſpared in the treatment of the 
Embaſſy, either as to the number of mandarines who 
were appointed to accompany it, and whoſe ſalaries 
were increaſed upon this particular ſer vice; the 


crowd of inferior Chineſe who were engaged to at- 
tend upon the occaſion; the many veſſels employed 


in conveying the whole; the parade of reception 
wherever the yachts ſtopped; and the occaſional 
ſhows nd decorations as they pa ſſed along; the colt 
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of all which together with that of the ſupplies of 
every kind which could be wanted, the Emperor 
choſe, ſhould be entirely borne by himſelf ; upon this 
grand idea, that the whole empire was as his private 
property and dwelling, in which it would be a fai- 
lure of hoſpitality to ſuffer a viſitor, for as ſuch an 
Embaſſador is always conſidered by the Chineſe, to 
be at the leaſt charge for himſelf or for his train, 
while he continued there. His Imperial Majeſty's 
orders on this ſubje& were very ſtrictly obeyed. A 
gentleman who accompanied the Embaſſador, and 
who wiſhed to purchaſe ſome trifling articles of 
dreſs, was immediately ſupplied ; but the mandarine 
who had been employed to buy them, declared he 
dared not accept the price from him for whoſe uſe 
they were deſtined, but charged the ſame to the 
Emperor's account. The Imperial mandates, on all 
occaſions, ſeem to be received with a degree of awe, 
and to be executed with a punctuality, which imply 
that they are ſeldom known to be infringed without 
a puniſhment adequate to the offence. The autho- 
rity of government is delegated, on particular occa- 
ſions, to ſuperior mandarines ; an inflance of which 
occurred in the diſmiſſal of a ſubordinate officer at- 
tendant upon the Embaſly, by the chief conductors 
of it, for no very violent tranſgreſſion. 

During the Embaſſador's ſtay before Ta-coo, there 
Was alſo an interchange of viſits between him and 
the Viceroy of the province, who, by the Emperor's 
order, came from Pao-ting-foo, his uſual place of 
reſidence, diſtant an hundred miles, to compliment 
his Excellency on his entrance into the Chineſe do- 
minions, and to iſſue ſuch orders, in regard to him, 
as the occaſion might require. He was a perſon of 
the higheſt rank whom yet the Embaſſador had an 
opportunity of ſeeing in China; and was certainly a 
man of the moſt poliſhed manners. He was totter- 
ing with age; but not leſs dignified than he was ve- 
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nerable. In his reception of the Embaſſador, he be- 
haved with refined and attentive politeneſs; but 
without the conſtraint of thoſe diſtant forms, or 
particular ceremonies, which are ſometimes thought 
proper to take place in China between perſons of un- 
equal rank, or to be ſubſtituted where ſentiment or 
education is ſuppoſed to be deficient. The puncti- 
lios and tireſome formalities, for example, deſcribed 
in ſome relations of Chineſe cuſtoms, when tea is 
ſerved upon the arrival of a viſitor, were not obſer. 
ved, or were lightly paſſed over on the preſent 
meeting; in which there was nothing particular in 
this reſpect to notice, unleſs it may be mentioned, 
that the tea was brought in cups with covers upon 
oblong ſaucers, and infuſed in each cup ſeparately, 
the leaves remaining at the bottom of the cup; and 
that the ſimple infuſion of this herb was thought by 
the hoſt, if not by the gueſts, preferable to its mix- 
ture with cream and ſugar. 

The Viceroy had taken up his abode at the prin- 
cipal temple of Ta-coo, conſecrated to the god of the 
ſea, the proximity of which occaſioned, no doubt, 
frequent invocations to that deity, under the appel- 
lation of Toong-hai-vaung, or king of the eaſtern ſea. 
There were ſeveral figures of him in different brilli- 
ant edifices of porcelain, within one incloſure. The 
annexed engraving is one repreſentation of this Chi- 
neſe Neptune, and is emblematic of the element over 
which he is conſidered as preſiding. He ſits upon 
the waves with firmneſs, eaſe, and dignity ; and tho 
he brandiſhes no trident, 70 call up monſters from the 
vaſty deep, yet he ſeems to be conſcious of ſecurity by 
the poſſeſſion of a magnet in one hand, while the 
dolphin, which he holds in the other, denotes his 
power over the inhabitants of the ocean. His beard 
flowing in all directions, and his agitated locks 
ſeemed intended for a perſonification of that trou- 
bled element. This circumſtance of the divinity's 
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reliance upon a magnet, is a ſufficient indication how 


intimately the knowledge of its properties has been 


incorporated with the mythological doctrines of the 


Chineſe ; as well as at what an early period that 
knowledge muſt have been applied to navigation, 
They who ſuppoſe, indeed, from various alluſions in 
ancient authors, as well as from a conſideration of 
the facility with which pieces of iron placed in par- 
ticular poſitions acquire magnetic qualites, that theſe ' 
were known in Europe alſo in very remote ages, 
conjecture that the trident itſelf in the hand of Nep- 
tune is leſs a magic wand, than an emblem of that 
unerring. guidance which the magnet is capable of 


ſupplying. _ 


Not far from the Hai-chin-miao, or temple of the 


ſea god, was the hall of audience of Ta-coo. It was 
ſituated in the midſt of a ſpacious court, A broad 


flight of ſteps led to a building, of an hexagon form, 
with a roof ſupported by pillars, the diameter of which 


bore a greater proportion to the length of the ſhafts, 


than in any order of Grecian architecture. Theſe 
pillars were of varniſhed wood, which material might 


require more thickneſs than thoſe of ſtone ; as pillars 


of iron, no doubt, would leſs than either. For the na- 
tural rules and proportions in this ſcience, muſt neceſ- 


ſarily depend on the ſubſtance to be employed, as well 


as on the effect they are meant to produce upon the 
eye. The hexagon was open on all ſides: a circum- 
ſtance which indicated the mildneſs of the climate, and 
was not ill calculated to impreſs the mind with the 
pleaſing, tho perhaps erroneous idea, that juſtice there 


was free and acceſſible to all. On benches covered 
with red cotton cloth, and ſatin cuſhions, ſat ſix ma- 
giſtrates, five, ꝓrobably, as aſſeſſors to the chief, and 


who might ſerve the purpoſe of a check on the caprice 
or paſſions of a ſingle judge. The attendants and 
ſpectators were very numerous. 

Soon aft 
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| iter the Embaſſador returned to his yacht, the 
Viceroy ſent there a ſumptuous repaſt for him, and 
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three other dinners, each, conſiſting of twenty-four . 
diſhes, to the three gentlemen who had accompanied 


his Excellency on the viſit. Why the Viceroy prefer- 


red this method of ſhowing civility to his viſitors, to. 


that of retaining them to partake of a banquet with 
him that day, or of inviting them for the next, could 


be explained by nothing known in Chineſe manners 


or opinions, except what an. 65 relate to the rank of 
the gentlemen aecompanying the Embaſſador. It did 


not proceed, as it might in India, from any religious 


ſcruple, againſt eating with profane foreigners. More, 


indeed, than four perſons ſeldom ſit at the ſame table 
in China; but a banquet is frequently ſerved upon 


ſeveral tables in the ſame apartment. It is poſſible 
that ſome circumſtance of delicacy towards the Em- 


baſſador, which was not explained, or of doubt con- 
cerning Engliſh cuſtoms, might have induced the Vice- 


roy to adopt this particular mode of hoſpitality, which, 
indeed, the tables ſupplied at the Emperor's charge 


had rendered altogether ſuperfluous. ' 


During the Embaſſador's ſtay before Ta-coo he was 
viſited by the principal mandarines of the neighbour- 


hood, in whom, as in other Chineſe of rank, fewer 
national peculiarities or partialities were apparent, 


than in the lower claſſes of life. The exerciſed mind 
is, certainly, leſs the child of example, or the creature 


of climate and government, than that in which nothing 
intervenes to counteract the influence of thoſe power- 
ful cauſes. That the people are juſtly ſaid to be what- 
ever they are made, 1s ſufficiently inſtanced in the 
effect produced upon the common Chineſe by the con- 
tinual apprehenſion, in which they are held, of the 
heavy hand of power. When free from that reſtraint, 
they are of a cheerful and confident diſpoſition ; but 
they are extremely timid in the prefence of their ma- 
giſtrates. This effect was conſpicuous in the caſe of 
the young man who has been already mentioned to 
have come purpoſely in the Endeavour brig from 


Canton, to offer himſelf to ſerve as one of the inter- 
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preters of the Embaſſy. He was ſometimes employ- 
ed to interpret to the mandarines ; but he ſtood in 
ſuch ene awe before them, that he ſeldom acquit- 
ted himſelf well; and never without turning the be- 
coming ſtyle of converſation among equals, which he 
had to render from an European language, into the 
moſt abject addreſs that the Chineſe idiom admitted 
from perſons of the loweſt degree. Not ſatisfied, 
however, with taking that ſort of precaution for his 
ſecurity, he conſidered it ſtill as dangerous for him to 
ſerve eee on any terms, and ſacrificing, to his 
new fears, the inclination he had to ſee by means of 
the office he had undertaken, the capital, and the ſove- 
reign, of his country, as well as his deſire of emolu- 
ment in fulfilling the duties of his employment, he 
determined to return immediately to Canton in the 
veſſel which had brought him from thence. 


Every arrangement being completed for the Em- 


baſſy's proceeding up the river, and his Excellency's 
orders having been taken upon the ſubject, the ſignal 
was made for failing on the morning of the ninth of 
Auguſt. To the veſſels already mentioned, were 
added ſuch others as were to carry the mandarines of 
various ranks, and other Chineſe appointed to attend 
the Embaſly, in number, at leaſt, equal to that of the 
Europeans who compoſed it. No guns are fired in 
China by way of ſignal ; but circular rimmed plates of 
copper, mixed with tin, or zine, to render it more ſo- 


norous, Are ſtruck with wooden mallets, and emit a 


noiſe almoſt deafening to thoſe who are near it, and 
which is heard to a conſiderable diitance. This in- 
ſtrument which the Chineſe call Joo, and the Europe- 
ans, in China, gong, from the name it bears in other 
parts of the Eaſt, is generally uſed upon the water. 
In like manner two pieces of wood ſtruck againſt each 
other, and producing a ſound like that of a great rattle, 
ſerve aſhore to give notice from authority, on moſt 
occaſions, eſpecially among the troops. Drums do 
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400 VIGATION Inne, THE | 
not ſeem mn in the army; but hoy” form a part 
of religious muſic in che temples. 
Almoſtevery veſſel connected with the Embadly had 
on board both Europeans and Chineſe. From a mix- 


turt of people whoſe habits, wants, and languages, 
were 10 new to each other, much confuſion. might be 


expected to ariſe. It was avoided: by caution and 


method! The mandarines were, on every occaſion, 
attentive to the; accommodation of the paſſengers, 
Even the Chineſe ſoldiers and ſailors diſplayed a gen- 
tleneſs of deportment, andi a willingneſs to oblige, diſ- 
tingutſhable from the mere execution of a duty; and 
vrhich ſhowed that the preſent ſtrangers, at leaſt, were 
not unwelcome; Theſe ſtrangers were, indeed, an- 
nounced as coming from afar to pay a compliment to 
their ſovereign; and the loweſt of the Chineſe were 
not ſo depreſſed as to be inſenſible of ſome rige 
gratificatign on that account. 

The approach of che Embaſſy was an event of 
| which the report ſpread rapidly among the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages. Several of theſe were viſible 
from the barges upon the river. Crowds of men were 


aſſembled on the banks, ſome of whom waited:a'con- 


ſiderable time to {ee the proceſſion pals, while the fe- 
males, as ſhy as they were curious, looked through 
gates, or peeped over walls, to enjoy the fight... A 
few, indeed, of the ancient dames almoſt dipped their 
little feet into the river, in order. to get a nearer peep; 
but the younger part of the ſex generally kept in the 
back ground. The ſtrangers, on their part, were 
continually amuſed and gratified with a ſucceſſion of 
new objects. The face of the country, the appearance 
of the people, preſented, in almoſt every inſtance, 
ſomething different from what offers to the view elſe- 
where. And a general ſentiment prevailed, that it was 
well worth while to have travelled to ſuch a diſtance 
to behold a country which promiſed to be intereſting 
in every reſpect. 

The direct progreſs of the emball⸗ upon the 
Pei-ho was very ſlow; the courſe of that river 
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being remarkably ſerpentine. The route was there- 
fore conſiderably lengthened; and the wind, which 
upon one ſtretch was favourable, became adverſe 
upon the other. All rivers or ſtreams of water, no 
doubt, affect ſtraight lines from their ſources to the 
ſea, deflecting only where obſtacles occur which their 
impulſe is not able to ſurmount. If thoſe obſtacles 
conſiſt of rocks or elevated compact grounds, no ſub- 
ſequent accidents are likely to change the bed once 
formed; but if the waters flow through a country 
nearly level, and between banks of ſo looſe a mold as 
to be incapable of reſiſting a partial ſwell, or rapid 
motion, of the river, it will probably, on fuch occa- 
ſions, form new and circuitous channels for itſelf. 
It did fo in the preſent inſtance; and to a degree of 
inconvenience, which appears to have induced the 
ſuperintending government to take pains for confining 
it within its uſual bounds; and, accordingly, extra- 
ordinary quantities of earth have been placed along 
its ſides, in order immediately to fill up any breach 
which from time to time might be made in them. 
There are mounds of this kind, in the form of trun- 
cated wedges, all along the banks of the Pei-ho, 
which may alſo have partly been compoſed of mud 
collected from the river's bed. At preſent the banks 
of the river are higher than the adjacent plains. 
Thoſe plains extend as far as the eye could reach; 
and the windings of. the river through them made , 
the maſts of the veſſels, ſailing on it, appearthrough- 
out the country, as if moving over the ffelds im every 
direction, while the water lay concealed. - ROT ITS 

The fields exhibited a high ſtate of cultivatidh, ad 
were generally covered with the bho/cus ſorglum or 
talleſt of the vegetables producing eſculent grain; 
commonly called Barbadoes millet. It grows to ten 
or twelve feet high ; and the loweſt calculation of its 
increaſe was an hundred fold. 
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In the villages near the river during the firſt day” 8 
journey, the houſes had the appearance of being bull 
of mud, like thoſe deſcribed near the mouth of the 
Pei-ho; but, on a cloſer inſpection, the walls were 
found to be made of bricks ill· burnt, or baked in the 
ſun; which afterwards, as well as the tiled roofs, 
were plaſtered over with a muddy-coloured ſubſtance, 
unmixed with lime. There is, indeed, no lime, un- 
leſs from ſea ſhells, to be had for a very conſiderable 
diſtance from the river, or ſtone of 255 kind. A 
pebhle is bere a rarity. 

Near ſome of the towns and villages were pyra- 
mids about fifteen feet high, but of different dimen- 
ſions as to length and thickneſs. They conſiſted of 
bags of ſalt heaped together in that form, as peat is 
preſerved in ſome parts of Europe. Theſe bags 
were covered merely with common matting; which 
was, however, found ſufficient ſhelter againſt the 
diſſolution of their contents by rain. The ſhowers 


which fell in this part of the country were indeed 


flight, and ſeldom happened. The fields neverthe- 
did not appear ſcorched in the month of Auguſt. 
K ew clouds overhung the ſky. No indication of 
a damp atmoſphere was obſerved; but, in the 
evenings, a dew was perceptible upon the ground 
approaching to the river. 

As ſoon as night came on, the banks. were illumi- 


nated with variegated lights, from lanterns whoſe 


tranſparent ſides were made of different coloured 
paper, ſome white, ſome ſtained with blue, and 
others red. The different numbers of lanterns hoiſted 
on the maſts' heads of the various veſſels i! in the river, 
denoted the ranks of the p ers they held; all 
which, together with the Ihe f 
the junks, reflecting from the water, produced a 
moving and party - co n illumination; a ſpecies of 
magnificence much affected by the Chinele. The 
night was nearly as noiſy as the day, to which contri- 
buted not a little the ſhrill ſounds emitted from the 
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loo, ſtruck upon every occaſion of conveying ſignals. 
The threatening hum, and frequent ſting of muſ- 
quitoes, were likewife e ane een in the 
night. 8 

12 the ew of teln the next day, a conſide- 
rable incloſure was, for the firſt time, perceived, 

reſembling a gentleman's park in England. It was 
the reſidence of tlie Ta-whang, or chief of the diſtrict. 

His dwelling was diſtinguiſhed by treble gates, and by 
two poles erected near them, each forty feet high, 

deſtined to bear enſigns of dignity, and, in the night, 

to carry lanterns for uſe and ornament. Within the 
incloſures were feen {ſeveral buildings, a variety of 
trees, ' ſeveral ſheep and horles.  Hitherto very few 
cattle of any kind had been, any where, obſerved. 
Though the lands lay low, and fit to be converted 
into meadow, ſcarcely any were found 1 in that ſtate; 
or any lying fallow. 

On one ſide of the river was a large g grove of bigh 
and -wide ſpreading pines ; near and amongſt which 
were diſcovered ſeveral monuments of - ſtone, erected 
to the memory of perſons buried underneath. No 
temple was in the neighbourhood of this cemetery. 
However a view of the repoſitories of the dead may 
increaſe the diſpoſition to ſeriouſneſs and piety in 
buildings conſecrated to public worſhip ; conſidera- 
tions of health toward the living, may have been 
thought ſufficient in Chin to keep thoſe places en- 
tay ſeparate. 


The oppoſite bank of the river, for a conliderable 


way was crowded with pyramids or ſtacks of ſalt, of 
the height of thoſe already mentioned. - 'The quan- 
tity of that article neceſſary to fill ſuch heaps ap- 
peared to be ſo enormous, that Mr. Barrow was 
induced to aſcertain it by ſome fort of calculation. 
* 1 he number of entire ſtacks was two hundred 
and twenty-two, befides ſeveral others that were 
ks incomplete. * A tranſverſe ſection of each ſtack was 
9 5 . D-U#*- --- 
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404 PASSAGE UP THE PEI-HO. 
« found to contain ſeventy bags. None of thoſe 
“ ſtacks were leſs in length than two hundred feet. 
„Some extended to fix hundred. Suppoſing the 
mean or average length of thoſe ſtacks to be four 
hundred feet, of which each bag occupied a ſpace 
of two feet; there would then be, in each ſtack, 
*« two hundred ſections, or fourteen thouſand bags, 
< and in the two hundred and twenty-two ſtacks, 
„ upwards of three million bags of ſalt. Every bag 
« contained about two hundred pounds weight of 
e ſalt; and, conſequently, altogether ſix hundred 
millions of pounds in weight of that article.” 
| When in the former government of France, ſfeve- 
ral of its provinces were ſubjected to the gabelle or 
duty upon falt, a calculation was carefully made of 
the average conſumption of that article. It was then 
deemed to be conſiderably under twenty pounds 
weight in the courſe of the year, for each individual, 
including the ſeveral uſes. to which that article wa 
applied. But upon the ſuppoſition of the entire 
quantity of twenty pounds being annually conſumed 
by every Chineſe, the preſent collection of that 
commodity was ſufficient for thirty millions of people 
for a year, without taking into the account the ſtacks 
then opened for conſumption, and the leſſer accumu- 
lations before obſerved along the banks of the 
Tlver. a | . 
This article is a ſource of conſiderable revenue to 
the crown in China. The amount of the duties 
upon it in the province of Pe- che- lee, 1s ſtated to be 
inferior to what is collected in various other parts of 


the empire. In ſeveral diſtricts of that province, par- 


ticularly in the neighbourhood of the capital, inſtead 
of marine ſalt, a coarſe or unpurified nitre is ſaid to 
be fo abundant, as to be often ſubſtituted for it by 
the people, as in ſome of the interior parts of India, 
and may there deſerve more the name of common 
ſalt than that which the fea produces. 
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Moft of the marine ſalt imported into the Pei-ho, | 


is brought from the ſea coafts of the two ſouthern 
provinces of Fo- chien and Quantung, where it 
Is prepared from ſea water. Large fields being 
made perfe&ly ſmooth and flat, with margins 
elevated about ſix inches, ſea water is let in upon a 
clayey ſurface, either through ſluices, or pumped up 
at high water by chain- pumps. The water is faffered 
to lie on thoſe fields to the depth of two or three 
inches. The heat- of the ſun in the ſummer ſeaſon 
is ſufficiently ſtrong to evaporate the water. The 
evaporation carried on ſlowly and uniformly, leaves 
behind large cubic cryſtals, and forms that ſpecies 
uſually known by the name of Bay- ſalt in England. 
There are ſimilar works near the mouth of the Pei-ho 
river, but to no conſiderable extent. Its more nor- 
thern ſituation is certainly not ſo favourable for the 
proceſs by ſolar heat. Artificial heat is found neceſ- 
ſary to complete the proceſs in England, and even in 
ſome of the - ſouthern parts of France. The {alt 


brought from Quan-tung and Fo- chien into the 


Pei-ho, is ſufficient to load annually near two thouſand 
veſſels of two hundred tons burden each. When 
one article alone employs ſo many junks, it is eaſy to 
account for the multitude of them ſeen upon that 
river. And, indeed, .neither the number of towns 
and villages within view of the Pei-ho, nor of the 
inhabitants flocking towards.it, ſurpriſed the travellers 
ſo much as that: of the junks which were every 


inſtant overtaken,. or met ſailing upon the river, or 


paſſed at anchor in creeks along its banks. 
The pyramids above deſcribed were within ſight of 


the great port called Tienpſing, the literal ſignification 


of which Chineſe name is, heavenly ſpat : an appel- 
lation which it claims as fituated in a genial climate, 
a fertile foil, a dry air, and a ſerene y. It is the 
general emporium for the northern provinces of China, 
and is built at the confluence of two rivers, from 
which it riſes in a gentle ſlope. The palace of the 
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governor ſtands on a projecting point, whence it 
commands the proſpect of a broad baſon, or 
expanſe of water, produced by the union of the 
rivers, and which is almoſt covered with veſſels of 
different ſizes. Many of them never croſs the ſhal- 
low bar at the mouth of the Pei-ho; but are em- 
ployed in the internal trade carried on by the means 
of canals as well as great rivers throughout the 
ERR. HE N . 

Of the rivers uniting at Tien-fing, one, on which 
the Embaſſy was to proceed, bore the ſame name of 


| Pei-ho, that was continued to both when joined. 


* 


The other was called Yun-/eang-ho, or grain- bearing 
river, from the quantities of wheat conveyed upon it 


from the province of Shen-ſee, and ſent up by the Pei- 


ho to the neighbourhood of Pekin. Even at this 


early ſtage of the preſent travellers route through 


China, they found that the Chineſe names of what- 


ever had hitherto occurred to them 'in the country, 
were not mere arbitrary unmeaning ſounds, or names 


derived from a foreign origin, but had a ſignification 


in the language which ſerved to explain the nature or 


ualities of what was ſo expreſſed: a circumſtance 


which leads to a piece that this country had, 
from the remoteſt periods, been poſſeſſed always by 
the ſame race, retaining through all ages the {ame 
originz] idiom, without any material admixture with 


the people or the language of other regions. 


Acroſs the rivers, where united at Tien-fing, was 


a bridge of boats for the convenience of the people, 
but which occaſionally ſeparated to let veſſels paſs 
between them. Along the quays were ſome temples, 


and other handſome edifices, but the reſt conſiſted 
chiefly of ſhops for the retail of goods, and alſo 
warehouſes, together with yards and magazines for 
maritime ſtores. The private houſes preſented little 
more than dead walls in front, the light only coming 
to them from interior courts, The ſpectators were 


/ 
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moſtly in the ſtreets, and upon the veſſels, literally 
covering the water oppoſite the city. Few females 
were mixed with thoſe ſpectators. The crowds, 
however, were immenſe, not only from the higheſt 
ground to the water's edge; but hundreds were 
actually ſtanding in the water, in order to approach 
nearer to the ſpectacle of the veſſels which conveyed 
the ſtrangers. As theſe could not be incommoded by 
the crowd, nothing like ſoldiers or conſtables inter- 
fered with the movements of the people. Yet in all 
the ardour of curioſity, the people themſelves pre- 
ſerved a great degree of decency and regularity in 
their demeanour. Not the leaſt diſpute {xemed to 
take place among them; and, from a ſenſe of mutual 
accommodation, none-of the common Chineſe, who 
uſually wear ſtraw hats, kept on theirs, while the 
proceſſion - of the Embaſſy- was paſſing, leſt they 
ſhauld obſtruct: the view of the perſons behind them, 
though their bare heads were thus expoſed. to a 
ſcorching ſun. The gradual riſe on every fide from 
the water to th furtheſt extremity. of the city, ren- 
dered the whole one great amphitheatre, ' It was 
literally lined with heads, one behind and a little 
above the other. Every face was ſeen; and the 
number appeared to ſurpaſs any former multitude 
obſerved in the count. 117 
I) The fleet which conveyed); the Embaſſy ſtopped. 
nearly in the centre of the city, and oppolite tona 
pavilion where the Viceroy waited for the Embaſſador. 
The former had come over land from Ta- coo by a 
ſhorter route than was deſcribed by the windings of 


the river. The Embaſſador diſembarked with all the 


gentlemen of the Embaſſy, and attended with his, 


whole train of ſervants, muſicians, and guards. He 


was received on ſhore by the Viceroy, and the Legate 
mentioned in a former page of this Volume. A body 
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cording to the following order of parade in front, as 

particularly noticed by Captain Pariſh. 0 

Three military mandarines, or principal 
eager, St on 

A tent, with a band of muſic outſide the tent. 

IITk̃hree long trumpets. e 

125 A triumphal arch. a 

Four large green ſtandards, with five ſmall ones 

between each, and bowmen'between each Þ + 

| | | ſmall colour, ö 

Six large red ſtandards with matchlock men, and five 

 _ ſmdlll colours between each ſtandard. _ 

Two large green ſtandards, with twordſmen 

| between eacg. | 
Muſic tent, 

2 Triumphal arch. : 
The weather being very warm, ſeveral of the 
troops carried fans together with their military arms. 
Fans are worn in China equally by both ſexes, and 
by all ranks; and this uſe of them at a military 
parade, will appear leſs ſurpriſing to thoſe who have 
obſerved ſometimes officers in other parts of the Eaſt 
RK their battalions with umbrellas over their 

eads, 3 WD ' 

The Vicero ag mage ae Embaſſador dee the 
principal gentlemen into the pavilion, at the upper 
end of which was a —— - receſs, or — 
where the majeſty of the Emperor was ſuppoſed to be 
conſtantly reſiding ; and to that majeſty it was figni- 
Hed that a reſpe&ful obeiſance ſhould be paid; 
which, however ſingular, was accordingly performed 
by a profound inclination' of the body. No fuch 
ceremony had taken place when the Viceroy alone 
received the Embaſſador at Ta-coo. His refined 
manners would not probably allow him to obtrude 
ſuddenly a- propoſal” for the acknowledgment of this 
attribute of ubiquity upon a ſtranger who might not 
be accuſtomed to recognize ſuch a quality in any 


* 
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mortal; but the preſence of the Legate, of à diſpo- 
ſition apparently oppoſite to his own, in all likelihood 
made it neceſſary even for the dignified and venerable 
Viceroy not to omit, in the company of ſuch an 
emiſſary from the court, any of the uſual acts of 
unlimited reſpect to the exalted ſovereign of the 
empire. F 15 
| . Tea, ſweetmeats, and other refreſhments being 
ſerved, and ſome mutual civilities having paſſed, it 
was announced by the Legate to the Embaſſador, that 
the Emperor was at his country. reſidence at Zhe-hol, 
in Tartary, where he intended to celebrate the anni- 
verſary of his birthday, being on the thirteenth of 
the eighth moon, anſwering to the ſeventeenth of 
September ; and that he defired to receive the Em- 
baſſy there, Beſide the diſpoſition of the Embaſſador 
to comply with any wiſhes of the Emperor, it was 
particularly grateful to hum, that he was to paſs into 
Tartary, as on the- frontier he ſhould have an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the great wall of China; of which 


the celebrated Doctor Johnſon, in the enthuſiaſm of 


curioſity, is aſſerted to have ſaid, that it might be a 
ſub ect of ſome boaſt for the grandſon of him who 
law it. 5 | | 75 
I be remainder of the Legate's converſation was 
leſs ſatisfactory. He ſaid that the Embally, after 
reaching Tong - ſhoo by water, within twelve miles of 
Pekin, ſhould roceed by land directly for Zhe-hol, 
together with all the preſents, Many of theſe were 
not likely to ſuffer by the carriage in ſuch a journey, 


" 


but it was obviouſly impoſſible to convey in ſafety, 


over the mountains and rugged roads of Tartary, 
ſome of the moſt valuable curious, which con- 


+ ſiſted of delicate machinery, or were partly compoſed 


of brittle materials. The object of exhibiting all 
the preſents at once before his Imperial Majeſty. 
immediately upon their arrival at Zhe-hol, could not, 
at any rate, be attained, becauſe ſome of the com: 


— 


— 
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plicated machines had neceſſarily been taken to pieces, 
in order to be packed before they were embarked ; 
and it would take ſome time to put them again toge- 
ther. It was deſirable, beſide, to fix them at once 
in the Emperor's chief place of reſidence; from 
whence, after being adjuſted- by the proper artiſts, 
under the inſpection 5 Doctor Dinwiddie and Mr. 

Barrow, they ſhould not afterwards be removed. 

Such monuments of European ingenuity and know- 
ledge merited to be preſerved in their perfect fate. 
But the Legate was averſe to any meaſure tending to 
the leaſt day in the neighbourhood of the capital, 

which it ſeemed to have been his intention that no 
perſon belonging to the Embaſſy ſhould viſit. He 
had not been 1n the habit of forming any juſt notions, 
or any adequate eſtimation of the nice inſtruments of 
ſcience ; and nothing but the interpoſition of the 
Viceroy ſaved them from the deſtruction to which the 
determination of the Legate had devoted them. It 
was at length determined, that they ſhould be left at 
a palace near Pekin, uſually deſtined for the en 
of ſuch objects. 

In the courſe of this diſcuſion; the Legate be- 
trayed a perverſe temper under an exterior of — 
calmneſs. His irregular mind ſeemed tinctured with a 
jealouſy of all foreigners, and, at the ſame time, with 
an utter contempt for them. But the urbanity and 
graciouſneſs of the Viceroy compenſated for the fai- 


lure of the Legate; and the Embaſſador had only to 


lament, that the great age and different avocations of 
the former had not allowed of his being appointed to 
the office connected with the Embaſly, which had 
been conferred upon the latter. 
Soon after the Embaſſador, and the ie of 
his ſuite, had returned to their reſpective yachts, a 
magnificent repaſt, with wine, fruit, and ſweetmeats, 
was ſent to them on the part of the Viceroy, as at 
— together with . nts s of tea, filk, and muſj- 
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lins. Though of no conſiderable value, thoſe pre- 
ſents were accompanied with ſuch obliging expreſſions 
and compliments, that they were received in the 


manner which was thought would be moſt ſatisfactory 


to the donor. He likewiſe ſent a plentiful dinner 
and preſents to the ſoldiers, muſicians, artificers, and 
lervants, of the Embaſty. 
Among other + inſtances of his attention to the 
Embaſfador- a temporary theatre was erected oppo- 
ſite to his Excellency' s yacht. The outſide was 
adorned with a variety of brilliant and lively colours, 
by the proper diſtribution of which, and ſometimes 
by their contraſt, it is the particular object of an 
art among the Chineſe to produce a gay and pleaſing 
effect. The inſide of the theatre was managed, in 
regard to decorations, with equal ſucceſs; and the 
company of actors ſucceſſively exhibited, during the 
whole day, ſeveral different pantomimes and hiſtorical 
dramas. The performers were habited in the ancient 
dreſſes of the Chineſe at the period when the perſo- 
nages repreſented were ſuppoſed to have lived. The 
dialogue was ſpoken in a kind of recitative, accom- 


panied by a variety of muſical inſtruments; and each 


pauſe was filled up by a loud craſh, in which the loo 
bore no inconſiderable part. The band of muſic 
Was Placed in full view, immediately behind the 
ſtage, which was broad, but by no means deep. 
Each character announced, on his firſt entrance, 
what part he was about to perform, and where the 
ſcene of action lay. Unity of place was, apparently 
preſerved, for there was no change of ſcene during 
the repreſentation of one piece. Female characters 
were performed by boys or eunuchs. 

One of the dramas, particularly, attracted the at- 
tention of thoſe who recollected ſcenes, ſomewhat 
ſimilar, upon the Engliſh ſtage. The piece repre- 
ſented an emperor of China and his empreſs living in 
— — when, on a ſudden, his ſubjects 
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revolt, a civil war enſues, battles are fought, and at 
Jaſt the arch-rebel, who was a general of cavalry, 
oyercomes his ſovereign, kills him with his own hand, 
and routs the imperial army. The captive-empreſs 
then appears upon the ſtage in all the agonies of de- 
ſpair naturally reſulting from the loſs of her huſband, 
and of her dignity, as well -as the apprehenſion for 
that of her honour. Whilft ſhe is tearing her hair 
and rending the ſkies with her complaints, the con- 
queror enters, approaches her with reſpect, addreſſes 
her in a gentle tone, ſoothes her ſorrows with his 
_ compaſſion, talks of love and adoration, and like 
Richard the Third, with lady Anne, in Shakſpeare, 
prevails, 'in leſs than half an hour, on the Chineſe 
princeſs to dry up her tears, to forget her deceaſed 
conſort, and yield to a conſoling wooer. The piece 
concludes with the nuptials, and a grand proceſſion. . 
At Tien-fing the Embaſſador received accounts 
From the ſquadron at the river's mouth. It was pre- 
paring for a ſpeedy departure: Sir Eraſmus Gower, 
Having received the-order for ſupply he had requeſted, 
which was directed to the mandarines, wherever he 
might have occaſion to ſtop for the recovery of his 
men. It ſeems, indeed, that twelve months pro- 
viſions were offered him from Ta- coo, as if already 
to prepare him for his return home, it being known 
that he had been ten months in his voyage out. 
Among the paſſengers returning, in the Endea- 
vour, to Canton, beſide the interpreter who would 
not venture to proceed to Pekin, were two miſſio- 
naries, who could not, for want of a licence, be taken 
to that capital. Theſe men, who from a very early 
period of their lives had devoted themſelves to the 
Propagation of Chriſtianity in foreign parts, were ſent 
ſeveral years ſince, by the ſuperiors of the miſſions, 
then reſident at Paris, to Macao, in order, from 
thence, to join their brethren at Pekin. They ar- 
rived in the midſt of a perſecution of Chriſtians in 
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ſeveral provinces of the empire. It owed its origin 
to ſome real or pretended practices of the European 
preachers, or their Chineſe converts, of a tendency 
to produce diſturbance. The jealoufy of the prieſts. 
of the religions already eſtabliſhed in China, working 
on the prejudices or paſſions of the mandarines, often 
led to the revival of edicts againſt the introduction of 
new ſects, and novel doctrines, as likely to affect the 
tranquillity of the ſtate. Thoſe perſecutions - in- 
creaſed the difficulty and danger for the new miſſiona- 
ries to traverſe the country unperceived. They were, 


in the mean time, occupied by the ſuperior clergy of 
Macao, in giving inſtruction to young Portugueſe 


intended for the prieſthood. They had not, how- 
ever, loſt ſight of their original deſtination, and 
eagerly ſought for opportunities to purſue it. They 
had, before they left Europe, qualified themſelves, 
by ſome application to mathematical and aſtronomical 
ſtudies, to be of uſe. at the obſervatory at Pekin. 
One of them had been, for fome time, a pupil of 
the celebrated aſtronomer Lalande. Their talents 
and acquirements, when known to the Emperor, 
might render them acceptable; and might at length 

rocure them ſeats in the tribunal of mathemarics, 
in the imperial palace. It is the only department of 
the ſtate to which Europeans are competent. They 
who belong to it at preſent are Portugueſe ; and it is 
the ſuppoled policy of ſeveral of that nation in China, 
to exclude all other foreigners from a concurrence 
with them in that reſpect. This policy, however, is 
perfectly colonial, or local, neither ſuggeſted nor en- 
couraged by the cabinet of Liſbon, nor even, per- 
haps, known there. But on the ſuppoſition of its 
exiſting at Macao or Pekin, it is likely, as thoſe two 
_ miſſionaries were not Portugueſe, that the qualifica- 
tions which rendered them uſeful at Macao, and thoſe 
others from whence they might derive promotion at 
Pekin, may have equally operated to produce the ob- 
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ſtacles raiſed at the former place againſt their depar- 


ture from it. They had, however, after ſome ſtruggle 
and great patience, overcome thoſe obſtacles, and 
were arrived in the Pei-ho river in their way to Pekin. 
But not forming a part of the Embaſſador's ſuite, and 


the expected permiſſion from court not having arrived 


before the departure of the veſſel for Canton, they 
were under the neceſſity of embarking for that place. 
It may not, however, be ungrateful to the reader to 
be made acquainted that the perſeverance of thoſe 
pious men was at laſt rewarded in the way they 


Wiſhed; and that they obtained permiſſion from the 


Emperor to repair to the capital, where they were 
taken into his ſervice. e 

The throng of viſits to the Embaſſador was con- 
ſiderable at Tien- ſing, from the ſeveral civil and mili- 
tary officers of the place. In ſeeking out for the 


neareſt reſemblance between theſe perſons and Euro- 


peans, the character of gentlemen of rank in France, 
while monarchy ſubſiſted there, occurred readily to 
the mind. An engaging urbanity of manners, in- 
ſtantaneous familiarity, ready communicativeneſs, to- 
gether with a ſenſe of ſelf-approbation, and the va- 
nity of national ſuperiority, piercing through every 
diſguiſe, ſeemed to conſtitute their character. 


After the ceremonies of the day were over, and 


his Excellency was alone, he was informed that a 
Chineſe, who had long been hovering about the yacht, 


. deſired to be admitted to his preſence. A youth was 


introduced, clean and compoſed in his dreſs, of a 
modeſt countenance, and humble in his deportment. 


He proved to be a young neophyte, a ſincere con- 


vert to the doctrines of Chriſt, and a fervent diſciple 
of the miſſionary who had regenerated him from the 
Paganiſm of his anceſtors. He was devoted to the 


commands of his ghoſtly father, and performed now 
a ſervice of no little danger, in bringing letters to the 
Embaſſador, without permiſſion either from the ma- 


2 
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giſtrates of the place from whence he came, or thoſe 
where he now arrived. For not only ſuch commu- 
nication with a ſtranger is not allowed; but even 
among the natives it is much reſtrained. There is no 
eſtabliſhment of a poſt for the general convenience of 
the people through the Chineſe empire. Expreſſes 
are continually ſent on horſeback, to convey intelli- 
gence to the Emperor alone, from every point of his 
wide dominions, with a celerity ſcarcely exceeded 
even by the lateſt improvements of that kind in Eu- 
rope. Diſpatches are, in one day, carried one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Slower meſſengers are employed 
for the ordinary purpoſes of government, and the 
uſe of the mandarines. Theſe are charged ſome- 
times, through particular favour, with the packets of 
individuals. But the provident attention of the Chi- 
neſe government preſerves carefully the excluſive ad- 
vantage of giving information to, or withholding it, 
as it may deem expedient, from the body of the 
People. 5 *- 2 

The letters brought ſecretly to the Embaſſador 
were from one of the principal miſſionaries of Pekin, 
whoſe attention appeared not to be confined to ſpi- 
ritual affairs. In the firſt of theſe letters, dated as 
Pekin, the feventh of May, 1793, the writer informs 
his Excellency, that © the account of the intended 
-< Embaſly had reached the Emperor on the third of 
« the preceding December; that he ſhewed marks of 
ce great ſatisfaction at the intelligence, and gave im- 
ce mediate orders that the port of l 1en- fing ſhould be 
ce open for the reception of the veſſels employed 
ce upon the occaſion ; that he (the letter writer) was 
ce happy at the report he had that day heard (which, 
« however, was premature) of his Excellency's ap- 


« proach to Tien-ſing; and begged to aſſure him of 


ce his. perſonal reſpects, and of his determination to 
ce execute the promiſe he had given to Meſlieurs 
Cox and Mierop at Canton, that he would embrace 
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* with zeal every opportunity that ſhould offer of 
te rendering ſervice to the Engliſh Company and na- 
tc tion; that upon the firſt account of an Engliſh Em- 
cc baſſy he had taken pains to prepare men's minds, 
« as much as in him lay, and not, he hoped, unpro- 
c fitably for its favourable reception; and that he 
ce ſhould be ready, during his Excellency's ſtay, to 
ce render him all the ſervice in his power.” 


In the ſecond letter from the fame perſon, dated 


the ſixth of Auguſt, a few days only before the re- 
ception of it, he acquainted the Embaſſador that 
ec the Chineſe government had appointed a Portu- 
et gueſe miſſionary (whom he named) to hold himſelf 
cc in readineſs to go to Zhe-hol, in order to perform 
cc the office there of interpreter to the Embaſly, and 
ce to guide the Embaſſador in all matters of ceremony 
cc and ſtate; that he (the letter writer) thought it 
ce right to put his Excellency upon his guard againſt 
te the evil diſpoſition and adverſe deſigns towards the 
ce Engliſh nation, of the perſon ſo appointed; and 
te whoſe converſations had already betrayed how ini- 
ce mical he was to the ſucceſs of the preſent Embaſſy ; 
ce that if the court had been at Pekin, he (the letter 
cc writer) ſhould hope to prevail in counteracting the 
ce jnjurious impreſſions, which the raſh and ill-founded 
ce diſcourſes of the intended interpreter were calcu- 
te lated to produce; as well as the multiplied calum- 


& nies contained, and the ſtrange and malignant ſuſ- 


_  picions of the latent projects of the Embaſſy ſug- 
te geſted, in a variety of letters from Canton and 
ce Macao; but that he was very apprehenſive miſchief 
te might be done at Zhe-hol, where the Emperor re- 
« ſided; but where he (the letter writer) could not 
e proceed, unleſs called there by the government; 
« that he was truly anxious to teſtify his gratitude, 
te in common with moſt of his colleagues, to the 
© Engliſh nation, for the protection afforded, in their 
e ſettlements in India, to the miſſionaries employed 
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« for the propagation of Chriſtianity there: that his 
cc firſt letter had, on the different reports of his Ex- 


ce cellency's arrival, been already three times at Tien- 9 d 
ce ling.” And he concludes by requeſting that © his it 90 
« letters ſhould be kept ſecret, leſt the knowledge of 4055 
ce their contents might draw upon him the reſentment th 1 
ce of the Portugueſe.” TE 3 FUR 
Though the above letters might have been dictated 14, 

by a ſpirit of oppoſition, ambition, or intrigue, the 015 
aſſertion of extraordinary jealouſy on the occaſion of 1 
the Embaſſy, was only a confirmation of what had « Mak 
been communicated, upon the fame ſubject, by diſin- 1 
tereſted perſons at Macao. No anſwer, however, mf 
was hazarded to this unexpected addreſſer; nor was 0 Nh 
the time yet come to take any meaſures upon the 1 4 
ſubject. There was perhaps greater cauſe of appre- 1145 
henſion from the untoward diſpoſition of the Legate, 110 
and the prejudiced reports he might make to the mi- WERE 
niſter, than from the influence of any European. 1015 
The weather in the evening was favourable for de- lt 
parture; and the ſeveral yachts and other veſſels be- 8 
longing to, or connected with, the Embaſly, failed a wat 
little way beyond Tien-ſing. It appeared, as the 1006 
veſſels paſſed through it, to be of conſiderable length. ; Mus 
Some of the obſervers ſuppoſed it to extend as far as 101 
from Millbank to Lime-houſe, or about the length We vb) 
of London. The mandarines of the place aſſerted 197 
that its population was equal to ſeven hundred thou- wh 
ſand ſouls. The immenſe number of ſpectators it Ki | 
ſupplied rendered ſuch a computation likely, even 3 
allowing for the acceſſion of perſons from the neigh- 5418 
bourhood, whom the novel ſight might have at- 2 140 
tracted; but adding, at the ſame time, the due pro- 1 
portion of females and of children, that had mixed | Jak 
but little in the crowd. The junks, which were nu- 2th 
merous enough almoſt to cover the waters which di- 10 
vide this commercial city, contained ſeveral thouſand Nel 
people. It is not alone to the perſons ſufficient to | It 
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1 


navigate thoſe veſſels that hex: afforded habitations. 
The wives and families of the officers and ſailors 


reſide with them conſtantly on board. There many 


of them are born ; and all of them ſpend their lives, 
Every ſhore to cem was forei + 7 17 and the earth an 
element on which they ventured but occaſionally. _ 
Such of the houſes of Tien-ſing as, by having 
ſhops for the retail of merchandize, or working places 
fot manufacturers, were open to the ſtreet, ſeemed 
as full of people as the habitations upon the water. 


Of the numbers contained in the other buildings ſome 


judgment may be formed, not only by thoſe of the 
ectators ſeen abroad, but from the conſtant and, 


probably, patriarchal uſage, to which this people ſtill | 


adhere, of having all the branches or exiſting gene- 


' rations of the ſame family, under a . roof, and 
ſuch uſage, 


in ſmall apartments. In conſequence 
retained by the Chineſe emigrants at Batavia, it ap- 


peared upon a regular cenſus taken of the inhabitants 
of that ſettlement, that ten men fit to bear arms were 


found 1 in every Chineſe houſe. _ 
The houſes of Tien-fing were chiefly built of brick, 


of a leaden blue colour. Few were red. Such as 
were uſed in the ſmalleſt and pooreſt dwellings, were 
of a pale brown. Theſe different tints are ſuppoſed 


to have ariſen, not from any difference in the nature 


of the earth of which they ſeverally conſiſted, but in 


the method of converting that earth into bricks. 
Thoſe laſt mentioned had been expoſed to no other 
heat than that of the ſun, in which they were only 
baked or indurated imperfectly. The blue bricks 


were expoſed to the action of a cloſe wood fire, in 


kilns erected for that purpoſe, and where little actual 


flame was ſuffered to attain the ſurface of the bricks, 


Such as received the action of the flame were in- 


clined to red. When the clay is firſt moulded into 
the form intended for bricks, it is the cuſtom in the 
Eaſt to lay them at once in rows one above another. 
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They are, when thus laid, in a ſoft and humid ſtate, 


and from the nature of argillaceous earth, particularly 
adheſive. It becomes, therefore, in that ſtate, ne- 


ceſſary to keep them ſeparated by ſome ſubſtance of 


a nature that will not itſelf adhere to either ſurface; 


without which the different rows of bricks would, as 
they dried, form together one ſolid maſs, incapable 
of being applied to the uſe for which they were deſ- 
tined. This purpoſe is anſwered by placing between 
theſe rows thin layers of ſtraw ; and this precaution 
is deemed fo eſſential, that it has given riſe to the 


oriental proverb, on this ſubject, which has paſſed 
into the languages of the Welt, 


Many of the houſes at Tien-fing are two ſtories 
high. This is contrary to the general mode which 


the Chineſe affect in building. They moſtly prefer 


houſes of a ſingle ſtory, in conformity to the original 


form of all dwellings: and there are many Chineſe 
who ſtill feel aukwardly in aſcending ſtairs, or looking 
down from heights. But the advantage of being near 


the quays and water {ide of a commercial town, has 
given riſe to what is conſidered in that country as a 


duplication of building on the ſame ſite. 
The confluence of two navigable rivers, one flow- 


ing from the neighbourhood of the capital, and the 


other communicating with ſome of the diſtant pro- 
vinces, muſt have rendered this heavenly ſpot a place 
of ſome reſort, from the earlieſt period of the union 
of- the Chineſe into one empire. The annals of the 
country, confirmed by tradition, mention that a nor- 
thern branch of 'the great Yellow river once fell into 
the gulf of Pekin; and continued in that courſe, 
until the violence of torrents raiſed a mound which, 
increaſed by prodigious efforts of human labour, 
threw the whole of the river'into the eaſtern branch, 
which now 'conveys the total maſs of waters of that 
vaſt flood through the province of Kiang-nan into the 
Yellow fea. The ancient maps ** China ſhow the 
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original diviſion of the Yellow river into two bran- 


ches; but thoſe maps are fo confuſed and incorrect, 
that it is not perfectly clear whether the northern 
branch was added to the rivers at Tien- ſing, or whe- 


ther it joined the gulf alone; but if the former were 


the caſe, the expanſe of- waters round which that cit; 
was erected, muſt have been ſtill more conſiderable 


than it now appears; and it is accordingly repreſented: - 
in ancient maps much larger than it is at preſent, par- 


ticularly in that of Marco Polo, in which Tien- ſing 
is called Citta celgſte. It was already, at that time 


(in the thirteenth century) in the rank of a city; but 


it long bore, as its former termination of Tien-ſing- 
wee in the Chineſe tongue implies, the character only 
of a town, of little note and. eonfined juriſdiction. 
Wherever a town was built in remote antiquity, and 


is ſtill inhabited, the original houſes muſt have often, 


in the courſe of ages, yielded to new ereCtions raiſed, 
in ſome meaſure, upon the former ruins. The foun- 


dations of buildings in exiſtence now, are, therefore, 


more elevated than thoſe which ſtood prior to ſuch 
gradual accumulation. The preſent city appears, 


conſequently, to be built on a riſing ground, though 


on every ſide the country falls into a perfect flat, and, 


like the ſea, preſents one ſimultaneous. plane termi- 


nated only by the horizon. 

The lands, as the Embaſly proceeded, continued 
to appear cultivated with the utmoſt care. Moſt of 
the fields were covered, as on the other ſide of Tien- 


diſtinguiſhed by the Chineſe under the name of Ko- 
leang, or lofty corn. It is cheaper than rice in all the 
northern provinces, where probably it was the grain 


firſt cultivated, as it appears in ancient Chineſe books, 
that meaſures of capacity were originally aſcertained 
by the numbers of this grain which they contained. 
Thus one hundred grains would fill a cho; and this 


meaſure was multiplied ram in decimal pro- 


ſing, with the holcus ſorghum, or Barbadoes. millet, + 
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portions. Diſtances, or meafures of length, and alſo 
weights, were likewiſe calculated from ſtandards taken 


from the ſame grain. The ſtraw or ftalks of this 
corn are too ſtiff and firm for the uſes to which ſuch 
a material is generally applied elſewhere. But coarſe 
mats are ſometimes made of them, and laths to re- 
ceive plaſter for walls and ceilings. The lower part 
of the ftalk, together with the root, ſerve for fuel, 
except where wanted for banking up the looſe ſides of 
canals and rivers. The ſides of the Pei-ho are ſup- 
ported alſo by parapets of cut granite; to reſiſt the 
floods, at particular reaches of the river ; and at others 
the banks are bordered by cauſeways of the ſame 
material for a conſiderable length, together with 
fluices at proper diſtances, to let off the water, which 
is diſtributed in due proportion, for the irrigation of 
the achacent grounds. In ſome parts accumulations 
of ſand and mud form iflets in the river, thus di- 
viding it into two narrower and ſhallower branches. 
The Barbadoes millet was frequently planted in 
alternate rows, having between them rows of a ſmaller 
grain and humbler ſtems, either the panicum italicum, 
or panicum crus galli, to be ſheltered for a time by its 
taller neighbour, until the latter fhall be reaped ; when 
the former, then fully expoſed to the ſun's rays, ri- 
pens in its turn, and is fitted for the ſickle. Some- 
times in ſmall ſpots accidentally vacant near tlie edges 
of the bank, or along ridges of corn, was planted a 
ſpecies of dolichos, not unlike the kidney bean. Some- 
times were ſeen whole fields of beans, and alſo ſeve- 
ral of /e/amum, and other plants, of which the ſeeds 
yield oil much uſed for culinary purpoſes. No weeds 
were any where obſerved to diminiſh uſeful produce, 
or to ſhare with it the fruitfulneſs of the earth. Every 
field had the neatneſs and regularity of a garden. 
The corn and pulſe then growing had ſucceeded to a 
former crop in the fame year. Wheat in dry, and 
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rice in moiſt, ſituations, were ſaid to be cultivated to 
advantage. 

Few trees or cattle adorn theſe plains. The eye, 
however, was delighted with the unbounded proſpect 
of habitations, and the proſperous effect of careful 
culture. Famines ſometimes happen, notwithſtand- 
ing, in this part of the province. In ſome ſcaſons 
inundations, produced by torrents from the mountains, 

and as often the depredations of locuſts, are cauſes 

of this diſaſter. On theſe occaſions, robberies. are 
frequent; and, though checked, are not eaſily re- 
preſſed, by all the rigour and exertions of the go- 
vernment. But as they are, in fact, committed from 
neceſlity and the goadings of hunger, ſo they uſually 
ceaſe at the return of plenty. 

The tide, of which the flood had aided the pro- 
greſs of the yachts conveying the Embaſly, ceaſed 
about thirty miles beyond Tien-ſing. Where there 
happened to be little or no ſtream or wind, it was not 
uncommon for the ſailors to make uſe of two large 
ſculls or oars, ſometimes placed towards the fore part 
of the veſſel, like the two pectoral fins of a fiſh, and 
ſometimes near the ſtern; and in other veſſels one 
only at the ſtern, and one at the bow. Each oar has 
a ſmall ſocket that receives an iron pivot, fixed on a 
piece of wood projected for that purpoſe from the 
gun-wale. Several men are employed to move each 
of theſe large oars, which are never taken out of. 
the water; but are made to perform beneath its ſur- 
face, a kind of vibratory motion, diſplacing the water 
firſt with one edge, and afterwards with the other. 
This labour the men ſeem to undergo with pleaſure, 
keeping time with their ſtrokes to a \ ſpirited air ſung 
by the maſter, and accompanied in the chorus by all 
the men. The ſame air is ſung on board every veſſel 
in the river. On a ſtill moonlight night, this cheerful 

air, re-echoed from a hundred different veſſels gliding 
in various directions through the water, conveyed a 


A 
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: pleaſing idea of the contented difpoſition of this la- 
borious claſs, living entirely on the water, and form- 
ing no inconfiderable portion of the general popu- 
lation. 

When the method juſt deſcribed for forwarding 
the progreſs of the yachts was impracticable or in- 
ſufficient, and the breeze was unfavourable, or too 
weak to ſtem the current tending to the ſea, other 
means were uſed, ſuch as had been practiſed near 
the mouth of the river, to track or drag the yachts 
againſt the ſtream. For this purpoſe, in moſt other 
countries, horſes or mules are generally employed. In 
China it is not merely that the labour of men is 
cheaper; but it does not ſeem to occur to ſpare it, 
wherever the purpoſe can be anſwered by its exer- 
tions. In the preſent inſtance, the tracking rope is 
fixed to the upper extremity of the principal maſt; 
and is joined to another that proceeds from the veſſel's 


prow. The rope, to which the power is applied, is 


of conſiderable length. To this main rope are fal- 
tened cords formed into loops, one of which each 
tracker. throwing over his head, places oppoſite to 
his breaſt; and frequently ſubſtituting to the cord a 
piece of board, to prevent the immediate preſſure of 
the former around his breaſt, which might impede 
the playing of the lungs. Thus the trackers yoked 
move in a line together to the ſound of a popular 
ſong, which, by regulating their ſteps, and uniting 
their elfores;; renders the latter more effectual; and 
diverting their minds from the hardſhips of their ſitua- 
tion, contributes to reconcile them to their labour, 
and even animates their exertions. There were, 
upon an average, about fifteen men employed to 
track each yacht. The whole number was, at leaſt, 
five hundred for this ſervice only, in actual exerciſt, 
beſide an equal number to relieve the others alter- 
nately. They were well made, muſeviar men; but 
-emarkably round ſhouldered; In the ſummer they 
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go almoſt naked upwards from the waiſt; and thoſe 
parts of their ſkin are copper-coloured ; but they are 
naturally fair, as appears from their lower extremi- 
ties, which they uncover when they have occaſion to 
plunge into the water. Io PTR 
The low and ſometimes. marſhy country, through 
which the river paſſes, is favourable to the production 
of inſets; and many of them were very trouble- 
ſome, ſome principally by their ſting; and others by 
their conſtant ſtunning noiſe. The muſic emitted by 
a ſpecies of cicada, was not of the vocal kind; but 
produced by the motion of two flaps or lamellæ which 
cover the abdomen or belly of the inſect. It is the 
ſignal of invitation from the male of that ſpecies to 
allure the female, which latter is quite unprovided 
with theſe organs of courtſhip. This favourable ſoil 
gave birth likewiſe to a ſpecies of moth, of a ſize 
not very much inferior to that of a humming bird. 
A variety of objects upon the fhore, attracted the 


notice of the travellers, and often impelled them to 


quit the yachts, the progreſs of which was frequently 
ſo flow as to allow of occaſional excurſions upon land. 


But they began to obſerve that they were watched 


with a degree of jealouſy and ſuſpicion, beyond what 


they had heard or read of the cautious police of China, 


This change was found to be the conſequence of 
orders from the Legate. It was difficult to attribute 
unneceſſary meaſures of reſtraint to ill-humour alone; 
and no other cauſe could be conjectured. At length 
the interpreter diſcovered, from ſcattered hints in the 
familiarity of diſcourſe with the mandarines, that diſ- 
ſatisfaction had lately been conceived at court againſt 
the Engliſh nation. The only explanation, which 
after much difficulty, and with no flight caution, 
could be obtained on this occaſion, was the following. 
In a war which the Emperor of China had waged in 
the country of Thibet, his army met with more re- 
fiſtance, and ſuffered greater loſſes, than were fore- 
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ſeen from ſuch an enemy as was expected to be en- 
countered. Some of the Chinele officers immediately 
fancied that they perceived European troops, and 


the effect of European diſcipline, in oppoſition to 


them. They diſcovered hats, they ſaid, as well as 
turbans, among their enemies. The former, it was 
concluded, could be only Engliſh. The report put 
politically forward among the people of China was, 
that, on the contrary the Engliſh had given aſſiſtance. 
Though the Embaſſador took for granted, that nei- 
ther fact was true, yet he was conſcious that the belief 
of the firſt aſſertion would be ſufficient to alienate the 
adminiſtration of China from any favourable diſpoſi- 
tion towards, or confidence in, the government of 
Great Britain. | 4 

In ſuch a temper, though the Emperor perſonally 
was flattered with the Embaſly, and peremptory in 
his orders for its reception, yet the miniſters, coupling 
this miſſion from the Engliſh with their ſuppoſed hoſ- 
tility, and their real ſtrength, on the fide of India, 
might be diſpoſed to ſuſpect ſome ſiniſter intention 
latent under the preſent proffers of gifts and friend- 
ſhip. Similar ſuſpicions led, it is known, not long 
ſince, the Ottoman court, to prohibit the paſſage of 
the Engliſh travellers througn Egypt, on the ground, 
as was ſet forth in the body of the proclamation, that 
it was the practice of their military men to go diſ- 
guiſed as merchants, and take plans of foreign places, 
and make obſervations on their ſtate of defence, in 
order to return afterwards in force, to attack them 
with a greater certainty of ſucceſs. It was no un- 


common policy in the Eaſt, to precede an attack 


upon a foreign nation, by the ſemblance of an ami- 
cable embaſſy to it, for the real purpoſe of examining 
its ſituazion, The Britiſh adminiſtration was per- 
fectly aware of the prejudices that might be attempted 
to be excited againſt the Engliſh, as to ambitious 
views, from the circumſtance of their acquiſitions in 
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Bengal; and the moſt judicious method had beta 
pointed out to the Embaſſador to follow, in order to 
allay any ſuſpicions ariſing from a dominion ſo acci- 


dental, and ſo little ſought for; but it was impoſſible | 


to foreſee, or prepare againſt, the imputation of an 
actual interference. with the Chineſe arms, which had 
never taken place; and it was only after the Embaſſa- 
dor's arrival in Canton, in the following year, that he 
learned, by diſpatches from England and Calcutta, 
what were the circumſtances that led to ſo groundleſs 
an aſſertion. 

In thoſe diſpatches it was mentioned that hoſtilities 
had, for ſome time, ſubſiſted between the governing 
power reſiding at Laſſa, ſituated to the north-north- 
eaſt, and that at Napaul, to the north-weſt, of Cal- 
cutta; both lying northerly from the Soubah, or 
viceroyalty of Bengal. Napaul borders immediately 
upon the Britiſh territories or dependencies, which 
extend to the northern limits of the plains of Hin- 
doſtan. From theſe plains the earth riſes to a per- 
pendicular height of ſeven thouſand feet in the ſhort 
- diſtance of fifteen miles; and *“ from the ſummit,“ 
as is expreſſed by the elegant and inſtructive pen of 
Major Rennel, © the aſtoniſhed traveller looks back 
e upon the plains, as on an extenſive ocean beneath 
« him.” Beyond Napaul to the welt, and Bootan 
to the eaſt, is ſituated the country of Great Thibet, 
where the Britiſh arms penetrated, through fortified 
paſſes, upwards of twenty years ago, and forced the 
government there to ſue for peace. The Teſhoo 
Lama, or ſpiritual chief and E vereign of Thibet, 
ſent, on that occaſion, an Embaſſador to the Go- 
vernor General at Calcutta; and an Embaſſy went, 
in return, from the latter luce to Laſſa. From that 
period there has been no difference of any kind H 
tween the reſpective governments; on the contran 
an amicable intercourſe took place between thei 
Commercial exchanges were begun from the one 
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country to the other; and more were in contem- 
plation. 


At that period the Emperor of China, though a 


diſciple of the religion of the Lama, and conſidered 


as his temporal protector, did not appear to interfere 
in the affairs of Thibet. But ſoon afterwards he in- 
vited the Lama, to whoſe doctrines he was zealouſly 
attached, to viſit him at his court, in order to confer 
with him on religious ſubjects. The accounts from 
Pekin of the Lama's reception, are full of the ex- 
traordinary honours paid to him as the head of the 
Emperor's faith, and viſible type of the deity he 
adored; and alſo of the regret which his Majeſty felt 
on the Lama's death, occaſioned by the ſmall-pox, 
ſoon after his arrival. The ſuddenneſs of this cala- 
mity excited, however, ſtrong ſuſpicions in Thibet. 
It was there imagined, that the Teſhoo Lama's cor- 
reſpondence and connexion with the Engliſh govern- 
ment of Bengal, had given umbrage to his Imperial 
Majeſty, who yielding, it was concluded, to the ſug- 
geſtions of a policy practiſed ſometimes in the Eaſt, 
drew the Lama to his court with intentions different 
from thoſe which he had expreſſed in his invitation, 
Certain it is, that Sumhur Lama, brother of the 
deceaſed, was ſo much alarmed, that he fled from 
Laſſa, taking with him a conſiderable quantity of trea- 
ſure ; which, probably, contributed to procure him 
the protection of the Rajah of Napaul. In order to 
ingratiate himſelf with this Rajah, he deſcribed to him 
the gold and ſilver mines in the neighbourhood of 
Laſſa; and informed him likewiſe of the vaſt riches 
remaining in the Poo-ta-la, or great temple, ſituated 
near that capital. Allured by the temptation of 
booty, the Rajah ſent troops towards Laſſa, which 
after a march of about twenty days, met the Thiber 
army aſſembled to reſiſt them. Many battles were 
* - fought between them. Victory remained on the fide 


of the aſſailants; and a peace was made on the con- 
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wition of an annual tribute of three lacks of 

from the Laſſa country to the Rajah of Napaul. 
In the viciflitudes of power fo frequent in many 
parts of the Eaſt, Laſſa had been already once de- 
pendent upon Napaul; and the effigy of its Rajah 
was ſtamped, as paramount ſovereign, upon the coin 
of Laſſa. For the continuance or revival of this 
practice, the preſent Rajah of Napaul ſtipulated like- 
wiſe in the new treaty, which appears to- have been 
concluded through the intervention of a chief, be- 
longing to the Emperor of China, habitually reſi- 
dent at Laſſa. It probably was meant, by the van- 
quiſhed, to continue only till they could obtain fuc- 
cours from elſewhere. Application was made for 


this purpoſe to the Governor General of Bengal, who 


declined to interfere. Ih 
The Rajah of Napaul, encouraged by his ſucceſs 


at Laſſa, ſent troops afterwards to Diggurah, another 


diſtrict of Thibet, and plundered the. treaſury be- 
longing to the Lama of that place, who was alſo one 
of the high prieſts of the Emperor's religion. Theſe 
repeated aggreſſions on the part of the Napaul Rajah 


againſt the ſpiritual fathers of the faith of his Impe- 


rial Majeſty, and againſt countries which were under 
his protection, at length determined him to avenge 
thoſe injuries, notwithſtanding the great length and 
difficulty of the road through which his troops would 
have to march, before they ſnould arrive at the ene- 
my's country. Seventy thouſand men reached the 
borders of Thibet in 1791. From thence to Napaul 
the diſtance exceeds five hundred miles; and the 


country is difficult and rugged. © Some of the moun- 
ce tains of Thibet, which are viſible from the plains 
ce of Bengal, at the diſtance of one hundred and fifty. 
<« miles, are,” Major Rennel ſays, © commonly e 


te yered with ſnow.” He ſuppoſes them to be, «in 
ce point of elevation, equal to any of thoſe pf the 
< old hemiſphere; and adds, that © the country of 
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« Thibet, is altogether one of the higheſt in Aſia: 


4 it being a part of that elevated tract which gives 
< riſe, not only to the rivers of India and China, 


„ but to thoſe alſo of Siberia and Tartary.” The 
climate. is remarkably ſevere, though ſituated in the 
ſouthern part of the temperate zone, under the 


fortieth degree. of north latitude. Beſide the diffi- 
culties which ſuch a country naturally preſented: to 
the paſſage of an army, the hills which were to be 


traverſed on the Napaul ſide, were ſaid to be fortified 
by art. The Rajah's own army was. conſiderable, | 
and fluſhed with former ſucceſſes. He was not, 


perhaps, without hope of military aſſiſtance from 
Bengal. He claimed it as a neighbour and an ally. 
He had, by many friendly advances, long ſought to 


form an intimate connection with the Britiſh govern- 


ment; and which was then recently effected in the 
form of a commercial treaty. It was not unuſual for 


the, princes in alliance with, or dependent upon, 


Bengal, to obtain from thence the uſe of troops for 
particular ſervices; and about this time a ſmall de- 
tachment was ſent to the Rajah of Deringha, to. 
enable him to recover poſſeſſion of his country lying 
to the eaſtward of Bengal, not far from the weſtern 
boundaries of China; and another detachment was 


ſent to quell ſome diſturbances in Aſſam, occaſioned 


rincipally by bands of vagabonds from Bengal. The 
jah of Napaul encouraged his troops with the ex- 


pectation of ſimilar aſſiſtance; and ſpread the report ; 
of having received it, in order to intimidate his 


enemies. BY pp ne Ni | a4 
On the other hand, the general of the Chineſe 


forces wrote, in a.lofty ſtyle, tothe Governor Gene- 


ral of Bengal, deſiring, in the name of his maſter, 5. 


« the flower of the imperial race, the. fun of the firma- 
* ment of honour, the reſplendent gem in the crown aud 
&« throne of the Chineſe territories, that Britiſh troops 


<« ſhould be ſent to ſeize and chaſtiſe the Rajah as 


r SEASIDE 
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<<: he deſerved.” Among the extravagant ideas which 
the unlimited authority of the ſovereigns of China 
over all things immediately around them, had led 
them to entertain, was that of univerſal monarchy ; 
and a renunciation of ſo abſurd a claim, is mentioned 
as an inſtance of the moderation and good ſenſe of 
the preſent Emperor. It is, however, poſſible that 
ſome ſuch notions, ſtill prevalent in the mind of 
this commander of his troops, may have induced the 
latter to expect an immediate compliance with his 
deſire on the part of a Britiſh- governor. The letter 
conveying this deſire was written in the language of 
the Emperor his maſter, and could not then be tran- 
ſlated at Calcutta; but the ſubſtance of it was. com- 
municated in another from Dbalary Lama, at that 
time reigning in Thibet. 
It is neceſſary in this place to obſerve, that in 
Hindoſtan the heat and cold do not vary throughout 
the year in ſo ſenſible a manner, as to occaſion the 


principal diviſion of the ſeaſons to be made, into 
ſummer and winter, as in Europe. In the firſt ſix 


months of the year, the weather is remarkably dry; 


while in the remainder the rain falls in torrents un- 
known in other regions; and which ſwell fuddenl) 
the rivers, inundate plains, deſtroy roads, and almoſt 


change the appearance of the country. The year is, 


therefore, 11 diſtinguiſhed there into the dry and 


rainy ſeaſons. 
The ſeaſon of the rains, PO . ſoon 
after the receipt of the above mentioned letters at 


Calcutta, rendered the journey difficult and tedious 


between that ſettlement and Laſſa. The meſſenger 


who had brought the diſpatches from thence, was 
detained alſo in his return, a long time upon the 
road, by illneſs. The Chineſe general receiving no 
anſwer at the expected period, was the more caſily 
diſpoſed to credit the reports ſpread in the country, 
that Britiſh troops had, contrary to his expectation, | 
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been ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Rajah; eſpecially: as 
he found the ſtruggle was maintained by the Jatter 
with uncommon obſtinacy. Nor is it abſolutely im- 
poſſible that a few fugitive ſepoys from the forces 
maintained in the northern diſtricts of Bengal, ac- 
quainted with the diſcipline, and even dreſſed in the 
uniform, of the Engliſn Eaſt India Company's 
troops, may have found their way to the Napaul 
army, where, no doubt, they would be joyfully 
received. The badneſs of the ſeaſon, and the rug - 
gedneſs of the country, increaſed the danger to the 
attacking army, and rendered their ſucceſs uncertain. 
The idea of having a double enemy. to encounter 
would add to the renown of victory, or mitigate the 
diſgrace of a defeat. Accounts were accordingly faid- 
to be tranſmitted to Pekin that Engliſh troops had 
joined the Rajah. The intimate connexions of the 
Chineſe 3 with the court, the remoteneſs of 
the country where he was ſent, the laws of the em- 
pire prohibiting all perſons belonging to the army 
from correſponding, except with the conſent of the 
commander in chief, on military matters, the general 
ignorance of the people of China as to all political 
tranſactions, their prudent ſilence on ſuch ſubjects, 
had already enabled that commander, it was whiſ- 
pered, to practiſe ſimilar impoſitions, while at the 
head of an army ſent againſt the Tung-quineſe. 
On that occaſion, notwithſtanding his miſconduct 
and diſcomfiture, he contrived to ſatisfy the Emperor, 
and to receive the reward of merit and ſucceſs. His 
conduct was likewiſe blameable as Viceroy of Canton, 


where he committed acts of oppreſſion towards fo- 


reigners, and hated them, perhaps, for the 1 injuries he 
made them ſuffer. , .- 

So far, however, was the preſent accuſation nd; 
the Engliſh from having the leaſt foundation, that 
the noble perſon who then preſided in Bengal, wit! 
fo much honour. to turpſelt, and advantage to his 
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country, conducted himſelf in this buſineſs, not only 
with the moſt ſtrict neutrality but with peculiar pro- 
priety and attention towards the Emperor of China. 
It was determined by him © to ſend a friendly depu- 
« tation to the Napaul Rajah, with inſtructions to 
« aſſure him, that it was the earneſt wiſh of the 
members of the Bengal government to extricate 
him from a ruinous war; but at the ſame time to 
6e ſtate to him, that as the amicable correſpondence 
“which they had held with the Lamas, and the 
commercial connexion which had long ſubſiſted 
e between their country (of England) and that of 
the Emperor of China, did Sbldhitely preclude 
them from committing hoſtilities againſt either of 
* thieſe powers, without any provocation on their 
part, it was only by means of conciliatory negoti- 
ation that they could endeavour to aſſiſt him; and 
e that, in order to effect this deſirable purpoſe, " 
« would be neceſſary to open an immediate inter- 
% courſe with the commander of the Chineſe and 
*Thibet forces.” A collateral advantage was ex- 
pected to be derived from ſending ſuch a deputation 
to Napaul ; for, © owing to the jealouſy which the 
<, chiefs of that country had hitherto ſhewn of the 
“ Engliſh, the latter knew little more of the interior 
Ly arts of Napaul, than of the interior parts of 
« China; and it was therefore thought that no pains * 
* or attention ſhould be ſpared to take advantage of 2! 
„ ſo favourable an opportunity to acquire every = 
information that might be poſſible, both of the 
population and of the manners and cuſtoms of the 
« inhabitants, as well as of the trade, manufactures, 
< and natural productions of a country, with which 
it muſt ever be deſirable to maintain the moſt | 
« friendly communication.” | 
I be Governor General wrote immediately to Dha- ö 
lary Lama, that, as the Engliſh Company had 
nothing more at heart than to maintain the moſt . 
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„ cordial and friendly terms with all the powers in 
* India ; and, ſenſible of the wiſdom: of that con- 
duct, they were careful not to infringe the rules of 
« friendſhip by interference, in a hoſtile manner, in 
the diſputes prevailing among foreign powers, ex- 
% cept when ſelf· defence or wanton attacks obliged 
* them, That the Engliſh governor had ſent an 
„ anſwer, conformable to thoſe ſentunents, upon the 
% Rajah of Napaul's application for military aſ- 
„ ſiſtance. It cauld not be unknown to him (Dha- 
4 lary Lama) that a friendſhip had long ſubſiſted be- 
«© tween the Engliſh and the Rajah of Napaul, and 
„ alſo between the Emperor of China, whoſe pro- 
. « tection extended over the Lama, and the Com- 
«- pany. The Engliſh had for many years carried on 
% commercial concerns with the ſubjects of the 
Emperor, and had actually a factory eſtabliſhed in 
* his dominions. On account of the connexion 
with the Emperor, and knowing the Lama to be 
. * held in high veneration by. his Imperial Majeſty, 
„ the Governor General was anxious that his (the 
Lama's) country . ſhould continue in peace; and 
„ that an end ſhould be put to war, which ulti- 
* mately contributed only to the miſery. and diſtreſs 
« of his ſubjects. With this view, therefore, the 
* Governor General ſhould be happy if his amicable 
interference could, in any ſhape, contribute to 
: **-eftabliſh harmony and peace between the Lama 
“ and the Rajah of Napaul, and ſhould be ready to 
« uſe it in the way of a friend and mediator. As 
% the (then) preſent: ſeaſon of the rains, however, 
„ would not admit that any ſteps towards ſuch medi- 
“ ation be adopted, he ſhould poſtpone his intentions 
“ until the rains were over, when he would depute a 
„ gentleman, in his confidence, to that quarter, who 
« would communicate his ſentiments fully; and by 
*« his endeavours he hoped that peace would again 
« reign between the Lama and the Rajah of Na- 
VOL, 11. EE 
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- «. paul, and the intimacy and friendſhip between each 


other be increaſed. ' That gentleman being in his 
, confidence, would he accompanied by a few ſepoys 
“ as a guard and protection to himſelf and ſervants ; 
and this the Governor General mentions, to pre- 
vent the bad effect of fallacious reports.” 

Some opportunities, however, offered, or preſſing 
. circumſtances happened, to induce the Chineſe and 
+ Thibetian troops to put an end to the war as ſoon as 


- - Poſſible, by attacking the Rajah of Napaul, notwith- 


ſtanding the inconvenience. of the rains, without 
waiting for the effect of the proffered mediation; and 
the Rajah, deſpairing of the ſuccour with which he 
- had vainly flattered himſelf from the Engliſh, re- 
ſtored the plunder he had ſeized, and was allowed to 
continue in poſſeſſion of his former territories. The 
- Chineſe general had, in the beginning, threatened to 
- exterminate the Rajah's race, and to add his domi- 
- tions to thoſe of China. In ſuch an event, the 
_ . Britiſh, would have joined the Chineſe, empire. 
But whether he was apprehenſive that ſuch a neigh- 
: bourhood would not be coveted by the: Englith, who 
- might ſtill interfere to prevent it, or was ſatisfied with 
the glory he had acquired, and mindful how much 
his army had already ſuffered in the ſeveral conflias 
that had taken place, he affected to procure the 


© Rajah's pardon from the Emperor, on the ground of 


his country being of ſmall extent, and its inhabitants 
„ of a foreign tribe; and on © his conſenting to 
* pay a fixed tribute, and to deliver up the bones of 
„ Sumhur Lama, the original inſtigator of the war, 
„ together with his women and effects.“ But over 


« the Soubah, or country of Laſſa, which he came to 
protect for the Lama, he placed a temporal chief, to 


whom he committed the care of all affairs civil and poli- 
tical; alleging, that < the territory of Laſſa had, for a 
great length of time, been in the firm poſſeſſion of 
the imperial throne, and fo ſhould always remain.“ 
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Thus thoſe regions, which had been hitherto con- 


ſidered as pertaining to the great Lama, the ſupreme 


_ fovereign in regard to ſpiritual affairs, and, in regard 
to temporal, under the protection only of the Em- 
peror of China as firſt diſciple and defender of t 

faith, were now declared an integral part of the 
Chineſe empire. From its new boundary, on the 
_ fide of Hindoſtan, to the Britiſh poſſeſſions there, 
only a narrow territory intervenes, about one degree 
in latitude, part of which conſtitytes Napaul. The 
_ weſtern boundary of China had already approached 
ſomewhat to the eaſtern limits of Hindoſtan fince the 
year 1773, when a Chineſe general, Akoui, entirely 
ſubdued a people called Miiaolſe, part of whom had 
lived within the ancient boundaries of the Chineſe 
empire, but had rebelled ; and part inhabited an in- 
dependent territory to the weſtward of it. Should 
an interference take place in future, on the part of 
his Imperial Majeſty, in the diſſenſions which fre- 
quently ariſe between the princes poſſeſſing the coun- 
tries lying along the kaſtern limits of Hindoſtan, as 
has now happened in relation to its northern neigh- 
bours, there may be occaſion for much mutual diſ- 
cuſſion and explanation between the Britiſh and 
Chineſe governments; and no ſlight precaution may 
be neceſſary on their parts to avoid being involved in 
tbe quarrels of their reſpective dependents or allies. 
The 1mmediate intercourſe, however, between the 
frontiers of Hindoſtan and China, was not increaſed 
by the late events in Thibet and Napaul; for the 
Chineſe general, who was victorious over the latter, 
became as jealous, as its former ſovereigns are de- 
{ſcribed to have been, of any viſit from an Engliſh 
envoy ; and he wrote a very civil letter to diſſuade 
the Governor General from ſending. the deputation 
thither which he had intended. As the journey,” 
the Chineſe general obſeryed, © from the Governor's 
<« place of reſidence to Napaul was very long, it 
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« were putting himſelf to great inconvenience to 


depute a perſon thither. What neceſſity was there 
% to put himſelf to inconvenience ? He hoped: the 
6 Governor would alter his intention: no doubt his 
letter to the Rajah had its due effect, and induced 
* him to yield obedience to the Imperial yoke.” 
The letter coneluded with acknowledgments of the 
Governor Generals © uprightneſs, attachment, and 
« friendlines.” If a copy of this letter had reached 
the Emperor's hands, it would effectually have refuted 
any account, he might have formerly received, of 


Engliſh ſuccours having been afforded to his enemy; 


but the writer of it was not probably diſpoſed to 
acknowledge, by the tranſmiſſion of ſuch a letter to 
his Imperial Majeſty, the futility of the reports that 
had been previouſly made to him: and there was 
little likelihood of his learning it through any other 
channel, as no communication whatever had then as 
80 taken place between the courts of London and 

es 5 | Mr A N 

Had not the Embaſſy intended for China in 1787 
been defeated, as mentioned in the beginning of this 
work, by the untimely deceaſe of the gentleman then 


appointed as Britiſh miniſter to the court of Pekin, 


his preſence there would have probably prevented any 
miſunderſtanding taking effect on occaſion of the Thi- 
bet war. It is even poſſible, that no ſuch war would 
have been carried on. Nothing but the repeated 
provocations of the Napaul Rajah could have forced 
the Emperor to engage in an undertaking fo diſtant 
and precarious. . In his former war againſt the Eleuths 
in Tartary, though it terminated in the ſubjugation 
of their country, it was waged, in the courſe of it, 
with oppoſite ſucceſſes. is troops were often 
worſted. Agron proportion of them periſhed. The 
conteſt laſt 


* 


His Chineſe miniſters were averſe from wars; and his 
own. advanced age took, latterly, much away from 


a long time; and coſt immenſe ſums. 


* 


the late groundleſs and injurious rumour againſt the 
Engliſh had ariſen; and had not, therefore, the 
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the reliſh of any conqueſt. Had any perſon from 
the King of Great Britain been accredited in China, 
in 1789 or 1790, by whoſe means the government of 


Bengal might have been requeſted to exert its influ- 
ence, at an early period, with the Rajah of Napaul, 
to deſiſt from his predatory incurſions into Thibet, 


the Emperor would have preferred ſuch a method of 
attaining his purpoſe, without a riſk upon the ſame 


principle, which induced afterwards the commander 
of his forces to apply to the Governor of Bengal to 
bring about the ſame effect. And Thibet might 


have been productive of more advantage to Bengal 
in its independent ſtate, than as a province of another 


empire. . . 
If, fortunately, the events of the Thibet war had 


reached the preſent Embaſſador before he had left the 
neighbourhood of Canton, he might have been ena- 
bled to deſtroy the effect of any miſrepreſentation of 


them; but in the preſent inſtance, he was yet utterly 
unacquainted with every circumſtance from whence 


common reſources for refuting calumny, by a ſtate- 


ment of the particulars to which it was meant to be 


applied. The pains which, indeed, his Excellency 
took to convince his principal Chineſe fellow-travellers, 
that the ſtory they had heard could have no founda- 


tion, had, from their confidence in his aſſertions, their 
full effect on their owa minds; but they were not 


authorized to hold any immediate communication 


with the court; and were apprehenſive that, preju- 
diced as it was, a favourable declaration on their 
part would be conſtrued into a corrupt partiality for 
their new acquaintance. They had beſide, being of 
a Chineſe race as well as birth, no fort of influence 
over the Tartar Legate; a ſecret but ſtrong ant ipa - 


thy ſtill ſubſiſting between thoſe two nations. 
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To the Legate, who was alone allowed to eor- 
reſpond with the government concerning the Em- 
baſſy, and whoſe good will the Embaſſador tried 
every means to cultivate, he took 1 of 
conveying information of the great diſtance from the 


chief Engliſh ſettlement of Calcutta to Napaul and 


Thibet, and the ſlight connexion of the Engliſh with 
either country in compariſon of their trade to Can- 
ton, and their preferable attention conſequently to 
the latter object. He mentioned alſo the inſtructions 


given conſtantly to the Gavernor of Bengal, to be 
particularly attentive to ſuch of its neighbours as 
were amicably connected with, or under the pro- 


tection of, the Chineſe empire. A more direct de- 


= of having given ſuccour to its enemies, when no 


cuſation was brought forward, or even the belief of 
any ground for it avowed, might ſerve only to enforce 


the probability of the fact on the temper with which 


the Embaſſador had to deal. Whatever effect his 


obſervations might have had on the opinion of the 
Legate on this particular point, they produced little 


alteration on him in other reſpects; and he ſhowed 
no diſpoſition to make a favourable or juſt repreſenta- 


tion of the Engliſh, or of the Embaſſy. From 
ſuſpicion, or ill-will on his own part, he declined 


even forwarding the Embaſſador's letters to Sir Eraſ- 
mus Gower, by the meſſengers of government, 
though he knew that the Emperor had been pleaſed. 


to tranſmit a packet to his Excellency, which had 
been carried to Zhe-hol. There was no opportunity 
of conveyance without the Legate's permiſſion ; and 
an attempt to abtain it, for the purpoſe of com- 


municating with the Company's Commiſſioners at 


Canton, was likewiſe fruitleſs. The Embaſſy was 
thus ſhut out from the moſt neceſſary intercourſe, 


with little proſpe& of redreſs ; the Legate being the 


intimate creature of the Colao, who was the prime 
miniſter of the empire ; and the intentions of the 
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one might be conjectured from the conduct of the 
other. | | | 5 

Such were the untoward circumſtances which pre- 
ſented themſelves before the Embaſſy had yet reached 
the capital. It had moved only by flow degrees. 
againſt the current of the river. In this courſe, large 
Junks were conſtantly met paſſing from Tong- choo- 
foo, in the neighbourhood of Pekin, where they had. 
carried grain; and were returning before the approach. 
of the winter ſeaſon, during which the river is con- 
ſtantly frozen over, though within the fortieth degree. 
of north latitude. Moſt of thoſe large junks were in 
the ſervice of government, and employed in carrying 
tuch of the taxes as were taken in kind : a mode of 
taxation which had, at leaſt, the advantage of pre- 
venting. the poſſibility of individuals being forced to 
{ell the produce of their labour at an under value, in, 
order to diſcharge the amount of the impoſt, were it 
exacted in coin or in filver bullion, which is here 
equally current. Part of the taxes received in grain 
is deſtined to repleniſh the-granaries which are erected, 
in every province of the empire, in order to mitigate 
the evil of a ſcarcity, where there is little ws. to 
foreign markets. Upon the deck. of each of theſe 
large junks is built a long range of apartments, con- 
taining ſeveral fanulies. It was calculated, that every 
one of theſe veſſels contained not Jeſs than fifty 
perſons; and that there were, between Tong-choo-foo 
and Tien-fing, at leaſt one thouſand ſuch grain junks; 
thus containing fifty thouſand inhabitants. An im- 
menfe number of various other kinds of craft were 
continually paſſing to and fro, or lying before the 
towns bordering upon the river; and the number of. 


people in them could not be leſs than fifty thouſand 


more. So that upon a branch of a fingle river, the 
population of its moveable habitations amounted to 
one hundred thouſand perſons, | 
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In this ſhallow river, the mud, or diluted clay, 
raiſed from its bottom by the large veſſels paſſing over 
it, or detached from its looſe banks, or wafted down 
from the diſtant hills, is ſuſpended in the water in 
ſuch large quantities, as to render it ſcarcely potable. 
But it is quickly refined for uſe by the following ſim- 
ple proceſs. A ſmall lump of alum is put into the 
hollow joint of a bamboo, which is perforated with 
ſeveral. holes. The water taken from the river is 
ſtirred about with this bamboo for three or four 
minutes, during which the earthy particles uniting 
with the alum are precipitated to the bottom, leav- 
ing the water above them clear and pure. This me- 
thod was not applied in conſequence of any general 
knowledge of the elective attractions of different 
bodies, and is ſcarcely known to chemiſts, even 
where that theory is familiar. Practical men are 
ſatisfied to make trials for anſwering the particular 
purpoſe they have in view, The numerous Chineſe, 
who ſubſiſt upon the rivers, ſought, until they found, 
the means of rendering the water in them, fit to 
become a wholeſame beverage. The water of the 
Nile is alſo ſaid to be purified by alum. And its uſe 
for the ſame purpoſe has been diſcovered in Europe, 
likewiſe, by the warkmen employed in different ma- 
nufactures, in which the mixture of clay and other 
earths in water was injurious. ' BL Fo - 


* * 
® 
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Perſons of rank in China are ſo careful about the 
quality of the water intended for their own conſump- 
tion, that they feldom drink any without its being 
diſtilled; and every Chineſe infuſes tea, or ſome 
other vegetable ſuppoſed to be falubrious, in the 
water which he uſes. It is generally taken hot, as is 
indeed wine, and every other liquid ; and 'habit has 
that effect upon the ſenſes, that fermented and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors made hot, are thought agreeable as 
well as falutary. In other climates' warm beverages 
are alſo found moſt wholeſome. In the hot climate 
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of Hindaſtan, choultries or inns are founded along 
ſome of the public roads, as buildings for pious uſes 
are elſewhere. In thoſe choultries weak but warmed 
liquors are provided for all travellers. The Chineſe 
enjoy, however, in hot weather, the grateful coolneſs 
produced by ice, ſeldom, indeed, applied to any of 
their liquors ; but principally to fruit and ſweetmeats, 
which thus may be juſtly termed refreſhments. In 
bowls, which are generally uſed in China inſtead of 
diſhes, alternate layers were placed of ice, together 
with kernels of apricots and walnuts, or the ſeeds and 
ſlices of the hairy root of the lien-wha, or aympliæa 
nelumbo, probably the lotus of the Egyptians ; and 
were. frequently preſented to the Embaſſador and his 
ſuite at breakfaſts, given by Tome” of the principal 
mandarines, , 9 8 3, 225 8 oy 3 42 
Though tea be the general beverage of all the 
Chineſe; though they drink it between meals, and 
preſent it to their gueſts on viſits at all hours, yet 
ſtrong, and particularly ſpirituous, liquors are ſome- 
times reliſhed by them, eſpecially in the northern 
provinces. When the company begins to be exhila- 
rated, and ſome of the party are deſirous of retiring, 
the ſame compulſory devices' are deſcribed to be 
practiſed. for preventing their departure, or recalling 
them, if already gone away, as have ſometimes been 
uſed on ſimilar occaſions of convivial merriment in 
Europe. P | . 8 ws 2 8 of Ne ; * ; . | 

As to eating, the mandarines did indulge them- 
ſelves in habits of luxury. They ate ſeveral meals, 
each day, of animal food highly ſeaſoned; each meal 
conſiſting of ſeveral courſes. © They employed part of 
their intervals of leifure in ſmoking tobacco mixed 
with odorous ſubſtances, and ſometimes a little 
opium, ar in chewing the areca nut. Though books 
of entertainment, ſuch as hiſtories, plays, and novels, 
abound in China, reading was not there become ſo 
univerſal an amufement; as it is now in all the 
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xoliſhed parts of Europe. Sedentary gratifications of 
115 ſenſes, rather than exerciſes 50 the body, or 

pleaſures of the mind, ſeemed to be the reſources 

l thought of in vacant hours. 
The chief mandarines, Chow and Van Ta-zhin; 


paſſed much time in converſation with the Embaſſa- 


dor and the gentlemen of the Embaſly, with the 
aſſiſtance of the interpreters. The mandarines aſked, 
indeed, fewer queſtions than they zuſwered. The 
Chineſe are, perhaps of any people the moſt eager in 
their curioſity about foreigners coming amongſi them, 
it being a ſight ſo rare, except at Canton. But 


about the countries of ſuch foreigners they are more 


indifferent. They have been always in the habit of 
confining their ideas to their own country, emphati- 
cally ſtyled the middle kingdom. No Chineſe ever 
thinks of quitting it, except a few, of deſperate for- 


tunes reſiding near the ſea coaſt, or of ſea · faring men, 


who form a, claſs apart, in great meaſure, from ſo- 
ciety. Even foreign commodities conſumed in China 
remind them only of Canton, from whence they 
receive them as if produced in it. Regions out of 


Aſia are 8 mentioned in their books, or no- 


ticed on their diſtorted maps. They have, indeed, 
ſome florid deſcriptions of Hindoſtan; and the ſame 
ſtory is mentioned, hy Chineſe writers, which is in- 


ſerted in the Abbé Raynal's relation of both the 


Indies. The ſtory relates to a diſtrict in Hindoſtan, 


of which the government is deſcribed to have been 
3 


once ſo perfect, and the people ſo ſtrictly honeſt, 
that a Key or a jewel dropped upon the road, 
would be left by the finder on the neareſt conſpicuous 
{pot, that the loſer might the more eaſily diſcover it on 
miſſing, and returning to ſearch for, his loſt treaſure. 

The Chineſe did not certainly borrow this account 
from the. French author, nor the latter from the 
former ; and the coincidence leads to hope that there 


was ſome foundation in truth for it. 
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With regard to more diſtant regions, no doubt, 
| "perſons in the government of China muſt have a 
knowledge of its external relations; as mercantile men 
muſt have of the places with which their trade connects 
them. The other claſſes of ſociety have ſcarcely any 
thing to intereſt them out of China; and the bulk 
of the people would perhaps be little gratified, in re- 
ſpect to foreign countries, with any thing leſs than 
tales of wonders not performed at home, or of powers 
exerted beyond the ordinary boundaries of nature. 

. To the mandarines who conducted the Embaſſy, 
it afforded ſufficient pleaſure to ſatisfy the enquiries 
made about their own. country, as far as they were 
able. Though in their opinions they were partial and 
national; in regard to facts, they ſeemed to endea - 
vour at being correct. Chow Ta- hin particularly, 
who was a man of byſineſs, founded his Information 
generally upon public documents. The Legate ſel- 
dom paſſed into familiar converſe with the Embaſ- 
ſador; nor was it deemed expedient to appear inqui- 
ſitive about China in his preſence, He viſited his 
Excellency almoſt every day, though he travelled. 
part of the way by land, and with no. inconſiderable 
. pomp.. He was preceded by ſoldiers. or ſervants, 
announcing loudly: his approach, and clearing the. 
way before him. His carriage was ſuch a ſedan chair 
as has been mentioned in the firſt volume, but more 


ornamented with filken taſſels. It was borne by four © * 


men, whoſe ſtrength was applied in the following 
manner, as repreſented in the annexed engraving. 
The poles of the chair were ſuſpended at their extre- 
mities by cords ; in the bend of which ſhort bam- 
boos were paſſed. The ends of each bamboo reſted 
upon the ſhoulders of the chairmen, of whom two 
ſupported. ànd divided the weight before the chair, 
and two behind. Four others were in attendance to 
reheve them. Servants carrying umbrellas, and 
others ſtandards of honour, accompanied the chair, 
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which was followed by ſeveral men on horſeback. It 
feldom indeed happens that any mandarine of rank 
either travels, or is even ſeen out of his own houſe, 
without a train ſuitable to his dignity. So eſſential it 
is thought for men in office to preſerve, unremit- 
tingly, the appearances calculated to inſpire the yul- 
r with reſpect, that for fuch perſons to walk the 
ftreets, at any time, without attendants, would be 
conſidered as: a fort of degradation. They were 
therefore careful to maintain all the importance of 
their ſtation, and to exact from the people all the 
hqnour appertaining to it. The habit rendered them 
the more attentive in paying thoſe they conſidered 
dye to others, and eſpecially to foreigners of diſ- 
tinction received amongſt them. 3 
At every military poſt, and every town of note 
along the river, troops were drawn out while the 
yachts carrying the Embaſſy were paſſing, and a 
ſalute of three guns was fired. Thele guns were a 
kind of ſhort petards, intended only for falutes. 
A ſmall quantity of gunpowder 1s put into them, 
They are fixed .perpendicularly in the graund, and 
rammed full of ſand or earth. After the ſalutes 
were over, the gaudy dreſſes or uniform of the 
ſoldiers, worn upon extraordinary accaſions, together 
with their arms, were ſaid to be depoſited in the 
ſtorehouſe of the ſtation until they ſhould again be 
wanted. In the intervals the men aſſume not always 
a military, but often the common, habit of the 
people, and are occupied in manufactures, or the 
cultivation of the land. They certainly thus be- 
come more uſeful in time of peace; but muſt have 
leſs of the ſpirit and diſcipline which fit for ſeenes of 
war. They pay and allowances of the ſoldiery ex- 
ceed the uſual earnings of common men. Some 
ſhadow likewiſe of that power, which they diſplay 
when under the orders of their officers, follows them 
in their ſeparate capacity: and, upon the whole, to 
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be enliſted is conſidered as, in ſome fant; to be 
preferred; and it * neither force nor ſtratagem 
to recruit che Chineſe army. 

Of militar oy poſts, fome were paſſed every day, | 
when the high. road happened to approach the river. 
This road was good, but very narrow. Few car- 
riages were ſeen upon it, and none with more than 
two wheels, either for carrying goods or travellers. 
Both were equally without ſprings. Gentlemen tra- 
vel generally on horſeback, or in ſedan chairs, or 
chair-palanquins; and ladies are moſtly carried in 
eloſe litters, ſuſpended between mules or horſes. 
But theſe conveyances were little uſed except for 
ſhorr diſtances; or in places remote from rivers or 
canals. Semedo aflerts, in his Hiſtory of China, 
that formerly coaches were much in uſe there, from 
whence they were firſt introduced into Italy in the 
fixteenth century: though the Chineſe have laid them 
ſince aſide, as inconvenient and expenſive. 

The cuſtom mentioned by ſome old travellers, af 
the Chineſe applying fails to carriages by land is ſtill, 
in ſome degree, retained; It was probably obſerved 
in parts leſs fertile than the borders 1 the Pei- ho; 


for Milton mentions— og. 


« The 3 plains 
e Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive 
ce With ſails and wind their cany waggons ett. 


Thoſe cany waggons are ſmall carts, or double bar- 
rows, of bamboo, with one large wheel between 
them. When there is no wind to favour the pro- 
greſs of ſuch a cart, it is drawn. by a man, who is 
regularly harneſſed to it, while another keeps it ſteady 
from behind, beſide aſſiſting in puſhing it forward. 
The fail, when the wind is favourable, ſaves the la- 
bour of the former of theſe two: men. It conſiſts 
only of a mat, fixed between two poles riſing from 
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the oppoſite ſides of the cart. "This ſimple contrĩ 
- Vance can only be of uſe hen the cart is intended to 
run before t e and was probably the reſource 


of an indivi who wiſhed to have no companion 
of his labouf and fartner of his profits, or who hap- 

ed not to meet one. Complicated machines, 
fuſceptible | being applied to important purpoſes, 
are moſt likely to owe their origin to countries where 
the mind is excited to — and invention upon 
the. ſtretch, by the pr of large emoluments 
ariſing from — iy or improving the quality of 
any article of conſumption, or for ſupplying it in 
more conſiderable quantities, or at à cheaper rate, 
than by the methods before in practice. 

No deficiency appeared in the conſtruction af the 
bridges which were obſerved along the Pei-ho. None, 
indeed, were erected over it, which might have im- 
peded its navigation; but ſeveral of hewn ſtone were 
thrown over branches that ran into it, or canals that 
were dug from it. The remains of a bridge in one 
place indicated the force of an inundation violent 
enough to carry a part of it away. Near it was a 
conſiderable palace, ſurrounded by a garden and 
pleaſure grounds, incloſed within a wall with a treble 
gate towards the water fide. It was ſaid to belong to 
the Emperor, and to be the occaſional reſidence of 
ſome part of his family. No private property. ſeemed 
to be adorned for pleaſure. Every large building was 
faid to be. deſtined for ſome public uſe ; or for the 
habitation of a man in office. Such, if there were, 
to whom fortunes had deſcended from their anceſtors, 
but who held no department under government; were 
certainly not oſtentatious in their poſſeſſions ; and en- 
joyed their riches in obſcurity. 

The perſons compoſing the Embaſſy had ſearcely 
ſeen a cloud moving in the ſky ſince their arrival in 
China; nor was there a hillock on any fide between 
them and the h until the fourth day of their 
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departure from Tien-ſing, when ſome high bbc 
mountains were ſeen riſing from the north-weſt. 
They indicated the approach to Pekin, beyond which - 
they were ſituated. Two days afterwards; on” the 
fixteenth of Auguſt, the yachts came to anchor wathin 
twelve miles of that great capital, and within half a 
mile of the city of 'Tong-choo-foo, beyond which 
the Pei-ho was no longer navigable unlefs for boats; 
and the Embaſſy ceaſed —_ by water for ſome 
time. The diſtance from Tien- ing to r 
foo is about ninety miles. 

The former companions of the Embaſſy who re- 
mained in the Lion and Hindoſtan, did not long con- 
tinue in the gulf of Pe- che- lee. While they were 
at anchor there, they aſcertained the following poi nts. 
Latitude of the anchorage '_ 38% 517 een. 
Longitude by time-keeper 117 50 caſt. | 

_ Longitude by the mean of ſe- 

Vveral obſervations of the ſun 
an} An EY a 21% 1037 

22005 Puke: = 148 75 ent. 
| Longitude by obſervations of A Fee 
| the ſame on the 3oth - 117 58 caſt, 
Mean of obſervations of both ACTON IO Bia 
N days? it: 4 118 2'30' caſt. 
© Variation of the pad by 
amplitude, on che __ of 
| July 21414 | 1 30 weſt. 
And on the ach 1 20 welt. 

8 5 of the ey iNands . e 87 Of 
in the gulf, named by the "= | 
dld pilot, Sha-loo-poo-tien 39 1 north. 
Longitude of the ſame D e bran. 

time-xeeper 118 40 eaſt. 
* Latitude che mouth of the e Bd 
Pei-ho, or wlite river - 39 ' north. 

The riſe and fall of the tides at the anchorage, 

were about eight or nine ſect. They ebbed and 
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: Nowed irregularly, and from every point of the com- 
. paſs; but the ſtrength of the flood tide was from the 
- ſouth-eaſt, and of the ebb from the north-weſt. On 
the ſixth of Auguſt (being the day of new moon) the 
flood tide made at nine hours forty minutes in the 
morning; it roſe ten feet, and was high water at one 
- o'clock; and remained without turning till four in 
the afternoon. The wind was then eaſt, and mode- 
rate. There was no perceptible difference in the ob- 
ſervation of the tide on the following day. Theſe 
circumſtances were accurately noticed upon the ſug- 
geſtion of a foreign aſtronomer of eminence, who 
wiſhed thoſe facts to be aſcertained, as neceſſary to- 
wards the completion of a theory of the tides in which 
he was engage » 3 4 Te. = : . 5 55 
On the eighth of Auguſt the ſhips ſet ſail, and on 
the twelfth paſſed through the ſtraits of Mi-a-tao. 
They were accompanied through the gulf by a vaſt 
number of junks of different ſizes, ſome with four 
ſtout maſts tapering ey to the head, and none 
of them ſupported by ſhrouds, but fixed by a ſtrong 
maſly ſtep in the kelſon below, and kept firm by 
large wedges driven in at the partners above. Their 
ſails were ſome of matting, others of cotton. Their 
cables and ties were moſtly made of hemp, appa- 
rently well manufactured. The ſmalleſt only of the 
junks paſſed through the Mi- a- tao ſtrait. The others 
went to the northward of the iflands that bear the 
ſame name, which experience had, no doubt, ſhown 
to be the ſafeſt paſſage. | . 
At Ten- choo-foo Sir Eraſmus Gower experienced 
the good effects of the orders that had been for- 
warded in his favour by the Viceroy of Pe- che- lee. 
A ſupply was furniſhed of proviſions and live ſtock 
for all his people. From thence he proceeded to 
examine the bay of  Ki-ſan-ſeu, ſometimes called 
.Zeu-a-tao bay. He arrived there the fifteenth of 
Auguſt, and © found the bay ſufficiently ſecure in all 
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e directions for a well- found ſhip to winter in; the 
e bay extenſive; depth of water from nine to five 
« fathoms, the ground tough and very holding.” 

Woqall for fuel, and freſh water were, however, at a 
' diſtance in the bay. The fatigue of obtaining theſe 
might prove injurious to the Lion's crew in their di- 
miniſhed number and weakened ſtate. The barren 
aſpect of the neighbouring country, and the poverty 
of the inhabitants, left it doubtful whether the ſick 
and convaleſcents of the ſquadron could be eaſily 
ſupplied there with all things neceſſary to recruit 
them. It was determined, ther efore, to continue the 
voyage to Chu-ſan, where there was a ! greater 
| likelihood of effectual aſſiſtance. The diſtance was 
ſhort, the ſeaſon favourable; and in the former 
paſſage it had been found, that, © in no part of 
« the world was the ſea ſo clear of danger as 
« from Chu-ſan to the river of Tien- ſing.“ 


END or Taye FIRST VOLUME. 


